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PREFACE. 



Ah attempt lias been made in the following pages to portray 
Abraham Lincoln, mainly in his relations to the country at large 
during his eventful administration. 

With this view, it has not been deemed necessary to cumber the 
work with the minute details of his life prior to that time. This 
period has, therefore, been but glanced at, with a care to present 
cuough to make a connected whole. His Congressional career, 
and his campaign with Senator Douglas are presented in outline, 
yet so, it ia belieyed, that a. clear idea of these incidents in his life 
can be obtained. 

After the time of his election as President however a different 
course of treatment has been T d h 

of his life, especial pains ha ythmg 

which should show him as h S m p o- 

lute, free from boasting or d h n 

exultant, guarded in his prop h tc g h m 

abroad, indulging in no utop m il m mg 

quietly, calmly, conscientiou th d h w 

with clearest vision. 

Yet, even in what is pres mp d d 

ministration, too much must m 

eianiple, to thoroughly dissect the events of the great Eebellion m 
a work tike the present. Notliing of the kind has been attempted. 
The prominent features only have been sketched ; and that solely 
for the pnrpose of bringing into the distinct foreground him whose 
life is under consideration. 
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S PKICFACE. 

Tarions Speeches, Froclamations and Letters not \itilly 
easential to the unity of the main hody of the woil, yet valualle 
as affording illnBtrations of the iiian-—haye been collected m the 
Appendix. 

Imperfect as this portraitnre mnst necessarily be there la one 
conciliatory thought. The subject needs no embelhslinient It 
furnishes its own setting. The acts of the man speik for them 
selves. Only such an arrangement is needed ai sh^ll show the 
bearing of each upon the other, the development of fci h thi. jro 
cesses of growth. 

Those words of the lamented dead which ne&tle m our heirts 10 
tenderly — they call for no ezplamation Potent, searthing, taking 

Nor win the people's interest be but for the moTOent. The bap- 
tism of blood to which the Nation has been called, cannot be for- 
gotten for geneiations And while memories of him abide, there 
will inevitably I e assoc ated with them the placid, quiet face, not 
devoid of miith— ita patient anxious, yet withal hopeful expres- 
sion — the sure elistic step— the clearly out, sharply defined speech 
of him, who under Providei ce was to lead us through the trial 
and anguish of those bitter days to the rest and refreshing of a 
peace, whose dawn only, alas I he was to see. 

Though this work may not rise to the height required, it is 
hoped that it is not utterly unworthy of the subject. Such as it is 
— a labor of love— it is ofiered to those who loved and labored with 
the patriot and hero, with the earnest desire that it may not be 
regarded an unwarrantable intrusion upon ground on which any 
might hesitate to venture. v. c, 

PMaddpkia, Jwie, 1865. 
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LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 



CHAPTER I. 

BOYHOOD AND E4RI.y MANHOOD 

feliminary— Eirth of AbiaJiim Lincoln— Rem yal trom Kentnckj— it nurk— I 
Educatun— P lejnal OIiarBrli-risti 3— Anulb^r Pem lal— Trip to Ntw Orleans— 



The leadmg incidents in the early life of the men who have 
most decidedly influenced the destinies of our republic, pre- 
sent a striking similarity. The details, indeed, differ ; but the 
story, in outline, is the same — "the short and simple annals 
of the poor," 

Of obscure parentage — accustomed to toil from their tender 
years — with few facilities for the education of the school — 
the most struggled on, independent, self-reliant, till by their 
own right hands they had hewed their way to the positions 
for which their individual talents and peculiarities stamped 
them as best fitted. Children of nature, rather than of art, 
they have ever in their later years — amid scenes and associa- 
tions entirely dissimilar to those with which in youth and 
early manhood, they were familiar — retained somewhat in- 
dicative of their origin and training. In speech or in action 
— often in both — they have smacked of their native soil. If 
they have lacked the grace of the courtier, ample compensa- 
tion has been afforded in the honesty of the man. If their 
(13) 
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address was at times abrupt it w i-, at W&t frank and unmi= 
takable. Both friend ind foe knew exactly where tj Sad 
them. "Unskilled in the doubl ngs of the mere jjohtician or 
the trimmer, they have borne themselves &tra ght forward 1 1 
the points whither their julgnent and conscience directel 
Such men may have been deemed fit subjects for the jt-^t 
and sneers of more cultivated Europeans, but they are none 
the less dear to us as Americans — will none the less take their 
place among those whose names the good, throughout the 
world, will not willingly let die. 

Of this class, pre-eminently, was the statesman whose life 
and public services the following pages are to exhibit. 

Abkaham Lincoln, Sixteenth President of the XTnited 
States, son of Thomas and Xancy Lincoln — the former a 
Eentuckian, the latter a Yirg;mian— was born February 12th, 
1809, near Hodgenville, the county-seat of what is now known 
as La Rue county, Kentucky. He had one sister, two years 
his senior, who died, married, in early womanhood; and his 
only brother, his junior by two years, died in childhood. 

When nine years of age, ho lost his mother, the family 
having, two years previously, removed to what was then the 
territory of Indiana, and settled in the southern part, near 
the Ohio river, about midway between LouiaviDe and Evane- 
ville. The thirteen years which the lad spent here inured 
him to all the exposures and hardships of frontier life. An 
active assistant in farm duties, he neglected no opportunity 
of strengthening his mind, reading with avidity such instruc- 
tive works as he could procure — on winter evenings, often- 
times, by the light of the blazing fire-place. As satisfaction 
for damage accidentally done to a borrowed copy of Weems' 
Life of Washington — the only one known to bo in the neigh- 
borhood — ho pulled fodder for two days for the owner. 

At twenty years of age, he had reached the height of 
nearly six feet and four inches, with a comparatively slender 
yet uncommonly strong, muscular frame — a youthful giant 
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among a race of giants. Morally, he was proverbially hoaest, 
conscientioua, and apright. 

In 1830, his father again emigrated, halting for a year on 
the north fork of the Sangamon river, Illinois, bat afterwards 
pushing on to Colea county, some seventy miles to the east- 
ward, on the opper waters of the Easkaskia and Embarrass, 
where his adveaturons life ended in 1851, he being in his 
seventy-third year. The first year in Illinois the son spent 
with the father ; the next he aided in eonatrneting a flat-boat, 
on which, with other hands, a snecessful trip to New Orleans 
and back was made. This city — thou tbo El Dorado of the 
Western frontiersman — had been visited by the young man, 
in the same capacity, when he was nineteen years of age. 

Returoing from this expedition, he acted for a year as 
clerk for his former employer, who was engaged in a store 
and flouring mill at New Salem, twenty miles below Spring- 
field. While thus occupied, tidings reached him of an Indian 
invasion on the western border of the State — since known as 
the Black Hawk war, from an old Sac chief of that name, 
who was the prominent mover in the matter. In New Salem 
and vicinity, a company of volunteers was promptly raised, 
of which young Lincoln was elected captain — his first pro- 
motion. The company, bowever, having disbaaded, he again 
enlisted as a private, and during the three months' service of 
this, his first short military campaign, he faithfully discharged 
his duty to his country, persevering amid peculiar hardships 
and against the influences of older men around him. 

With characteristic humor and sarcasm, while commenting, 
in a Congressional speech during the canv.ass of 1848, upon 
the efforts of General Cass's biographers to exalt their idol 
into a military hero, he thus alluded to this episode in his 
life: 

" By the way, Mr. Speaker, dfd you know I am a military 
hero ? Yes, sir, in the days of the Black Hawk war, I fought, 
bled, and came away. Speaking of General Cass's career. 
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reminds me of my own, I was aot at Stillman's defeat, but 
I was about as ucar it as Cass to Hull's surreoder ; and like 
him, I saw the place very soon afterward. It is quite certain 
I did not break my sword, for I l^d none to break ; but I 
beat a musket pretty badly on one occasion. If Cass broke 
bis sword, the idea is, he broke it in desperation ; I bent the 
musket by accident. If General Cass went in advance of me 
in picking whortleberries, I guess I surpassed him in charges 
upon the wild onions. If he saw any live, fighting Indians, 
it was more than I did, but I had a good many bloody strug- 
gles with the mosquitoes ; and altbougb I never fainted from 
loss of blood, I can truly say I was often very hungry. 

" Mr. Speaker, if I should ever conclude to doff whatever 
our Democratic friends may suppose there is of hlack-coekade 
Federalism about me, and, thereupon, they should take me 
«p as their candidate for the Presidency, I protest they shall 
not make, fun of me as they have of General Cass, by attempt- 
ing to write me into a military hero." 

This bit of adventure over, Mr. Lincoln — who had deter- 
mined to become a lawyer, in common with most energetic, 
enterprising young men of that period and section — embarked 
in politics, warmly espousing the cause of Henry Clay, in a 
State at that time decidedly opposed to his great leader, and 
received a gratifying evidence of his personal popularity where 
he was best known, in securing an almost unanimous vote in 
his own precinct in Sangamon county as a candidate for rep- 
resentative in the State Legislature, although a little later in 
the same canvass Genera) Jacksoa, the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, led his competitor, Clay, one hundred and 
fifty-five votes. 

While pursuing his law studies, he engaged in land survey- 
ing as a means of support. In 1834, aot yet having been 
admitted to the bar — a backwoodsman in manner, dress, and 
expression — tall, lank, and by no means prepossessing — he 
was first elected to the Legislature of bis 
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being the youngest member, with a single exception. During 
this session he rarely tool; the floor to speak, content to play 
the part of an observer rather than of an aetoi'. It was at 
this period that he became acquainted with Stephen A. 
Douglas, then a recent immigrant from Vermont, in connec- 
tjoa with whom he was destined to figure so promiaontly 
before the country. 

In 1836, he was elected for a second term. During this 
session, he put upon record, together with one of his col- 
leagues, his views reiatire to slaveiy, in the following pro- 
test, beariug date March 3d, 183T : — 

" Resolutions upon the subject of domestic slavery having 
passed both branches of the General Assembly, at its present 
session, the nuderaigned hereby protest against the passage 
of the same. 

"They believe that the institution of slavery ia founded on 
both injustice and bad policy ; but that the promulgation of 
abolition doctrines tends rather to increase than abate its 



"They believe that the Congress of the United States has 
no power, under the Constitution, to interfere with the institu- 
tion of slavery in the different States. 

" They believe that the Congress of the United States has 
the power, under the Constitution, to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia ; but that tho power ought not to be 
exercised, unless at the request of the people of said district." 

In 1838 and 1840, he was again elected and received the 
vote of his party for the speakership. First elected at 
twenty-five, he had been continued so long ^s his inclination 
allowed, and until by his kind manners, his ability, and un- 
questioned integrity, he had won a position, when but a little 
past thirty, as the virtual leader of his party in Ulinois. His 
reputation as a close and logical debater had been established ; 
bis native talent as an orator had been developed ; his earliest 
aeal for his party had brought around him troops of friends ; 
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while Ms aeknowletlged goodness of heart had knit many to 
him, who, upon purely political Ki^ounds, would have held 
themselves aloof. 

While a member of the Legislature, he bad devoted him- 
self, as beat he could — considering the necessity he was under 
of eking out a support for himself, and the demands made 
upon his time by his political associates — to mastering his 
chosen profession, and in 18S6 was admitted to practice. 
Securing at once a good amount of business, be began to 
rise as & most effective jury advocate, who could readily 
perceive, and promptly avail himself of, the turning points of 
a case. A certain quaint humor, withal, which he was wont 
to employ in illustration — combined with his sterling, prac- 
tical sense, going straight to the core of things — stamped him 
as an original. Disdaining the tricks of the mere rhetorician, 
he spoke from the heart to the heart, and was universally 
regarded by those with whom be came in contact as every 
inch a man, in the best and broadest sense of that term. His 
thoughts, his manner, his address were eminently his own. 
Affecting none of the cant of the demagogue, the people 
trusted him, revered him as one of the best, if not the best, 
among them. Their sympathies were his — their weal bis 
desire, their interests a common stock with his own. 

Having permanently located himself at Springfield, the 
seat of Sangamon county — which ever after ho called his 
home — he devoted himself to the practice of his profession, 
aud on the 4th of November, 1842, married Mary Todd, 
daughter of the Hon. Robert S. Todd, of Lexington, Een- 
tucky, a lady of accomplished manners and refined social 
tastes. 

Although he had determined to retire from the political 
arena and taste the sweets which a life with one's own fam- 
ily can alone secure, his earnest wishes were at length over- 
ruled by the as earnest demands of that party with the success 
of which he firmly believed his country's best Interests iden- 
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tified, and in 1844 he thoroughly caina'!=ed bis. State ii 
behalf of Clay — afterward pabsing iito IndiaDS, anl It! 
addressing inimenBe gnthermgs until the day of election 
Over the defeat of the great Xentutkian he sun wed a5 ne 
almost without hope ; feeling it in lee 1 fai moie ktenly thin 
his generous nature would ha\c dune hid it I een i merely 
personal discomfiture. 

Two years later, in 1846 Mr T ncoln ^ii jei uided to 
accept tite Whig nomination for Congte'^s in the bangamon 
district, and was elected by an onprecedenth Urge majority 
Texas had meanwhile been annexe 1 the Mexican war nai 
in progress; the Tariff of 1842 bad been repeUed 

With the opening of the Thirtieth Congi'ess — December 
eth. 134T — Mr. Lincoln took his seat in the lower house of 
Congress, Stephen A. Douglas also appearing for the first 
time as a member of tbe Senate. 



CHAPTER II. 



IN CONOEESS AND ON THE 8TIJMP, 
— luletnal Improvemonts— Slnvery in the Dfstrlcl of Ctilumbia— PnblJc 



Mr. Lincoln was early recognized as one of the foremost 
of the Western men upon tbe floor of the House. His 
Congressional record is that of a Whig of those days. 
Believing that Mr. Polk's administration had mismanaged 
affairs with Mexico at the outset, he, in common with others 
of Lis pai-ty, was unwilling, while voting supplies and favor- 
ing suitable rewards for our gallant soldiers, to be forced 
into an unqualified indorsement of the war with that country 
from its beginninj? to its close. 
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Accordingly, December 22d, 1847, he introduced a aeries of 
resolutions of inquiry coacerning the origin of the war, call- 
ing for deSnJte ofGcial information, which were laid over under 
the rule, nnd never acted upon. Upon a test question on 
abandoning the war, without any material result accom- 
plished, he voted with the minority in favor of laying that 
resolution upon the table. 

In all questions bearing upon the matter of internal 
improvements, he took an active interest. He took manly 
ground in favor of the unrestricted right of petition, and 
favored a liberal policy toward the people in disposing of 
the public lands. He exerted himself during the canvass 
of 1848, to secure the election of General Taylor, delivering 
several effective campaign speeches in New England and 
the West 

At the second session of the Thirtieth Congress, he voted 
in favor of laying upon the table a resolution instructing the 
Committee oq tte District of Columbia to report a bill pro- 
hibiting the slave-trade in the District, and subsequently read 
a substitute which he favored. This substitute contained the 
form of a bill enacting that no person not already within the 
District, should be held in slavery therein, and providing for 
tho gradual emancipation of the slaves already within the 
District, with compensation to the owners, if a majority of 
the legal voters of the District should assent to the act, at 
an election to bo holden for the purpose. It made an excep- 
tion of the right of citizens of the slave-holding States 
coming to the District on public business, to " be attended 
into and out of said District, and while there, by tho neces- 
sary servants of themselves and their families." 

In regard to the grant of public lands to the new States, 
to aid in the construction of railways and canals, he favored 
the interests of bis own constituents, under such restrJctiona 
as the proper scope of these grants required. 

Having declined to be a candidate for re-election, he retired 
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once more to private life, resnmiiig the professional practice 
which hadbeea temporarily interrupted \<j his public duties, 
and taking no active part in politics through the period of 
General Taylor's administration, or in any of the exciting 
scenes of 18S0. 

The introduction of the Kansas -Nebraska bill by Stephen 
A. Douglas, in 1854, aroused him from his repose, and 
summoned him once more to battle for the right. In the 
canvass of tbat year, he was one of the most active leaders 
of the anti-Nebraska movement, addressing the people re- 
peatedly from the stump, with all his characteri&tic earnest- 
ness and energy, and powerfully aided in effecting the 
remarkable politieaj changes of that year in Illinois. 

The Legislature that year having to choose a United States 
Senator, and for the first time in the bistory of the State, tbe 
election of one opposed to the Democratic party being within 
the reach of possibility, Mr. Lincoln, although the first 
choice of the great body of the opposition, with characteristic 
self-sacrificing disposition, appealed to his old Whig friends 
to go over in a solid body to Mr. Trumbull, a man of Demo- 
cratic antecedents, who could command the full vote of the 
anti-Nebraska Democrats ; and the latter was consequently 
elected. Mr. Lincoln was subsequently offered the nomina- 
tiou for Governor of Illinois, but declined the honor in favor 
of Col. William H. Bissell, who was elected by a decisive 
majority. 

In the formation of the Eepablican party as such, Mr 
Lincoln bore an acti\'e and influential part, his name being 
presented, but ineffectually, at the first National Convention 
of that party, for Vice-President; laboring earnestly during 
the canvass of 1866, for the election of General Fremont, 
whose electoral ticket he headed. 

After Mr. Douglas Jiad taken ground against Mr. Bo 
chanan's administration relative to the so-called Lecompton 
Constitution of Kansas, and bad received the indorsement of 
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the Democratic party of Illinois — his re-election as Senator 
depending upon the result of the State election in 18S8 — 
the Eepublican Convention of tbat year with shouts of 
applause, unanimously resolved that Abraham Lincoln was 
" the first and only choice of the Republicans of Illinois for 
the United States Senate, as the successor of Stephen A, 
Douglas." At the close of the proceedings, he delivered the 
following speech, which struck the key-note of his contest 
with Senator Douglas, one of the most exciting anri remark- 
able ever witnessed in this country : 

" Gentlemen of the Convention ; — If we could 6rst know 
where we are, and whither wo are tending, we could then 
better judge what to do, and how to do it. We are now far 
on into the fifth year, since a policy was initiated, with the 
avowed object, and confident promise of putting an end to 
slavery agitation. Under the operation of that poiicy, that 
agitation had not only not ceased, but has constantly aug- 
mented. In my opinion, it wilt not cease, until a ciiais shall 
have been reached, and passed. 'A house divided agamst 
itself can not stand.' I believe this Government can not 
endure, permanently, half slave and half free. I do not ex- 
pect the Union to be dissolved — I do not expect the house to 
fall — but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will be- 
come all one thing, or all the other. Either the opponents of 
slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in course of 
ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push it forward, till 
it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as 
new — North as well as South. 

" Have we no tendency to the latter condition ? Let any 
one who doubts, carefully contemplate that now almost com- 
plete legal combination — piece of machinery, so to speak — 
compounded of the Nebraska doctrine, and the Dred Scott 
decision. Let him consider not only what work the machinery 
is adapted to do, and how well adapted, but also lot him study 
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tbe history of its construction, and trace, if he can, or rather 
fail, if he can, to trace the evidences ofdesignj and concert of 
action, among its chief master- workers from the heginning. 

"But, so far. Congress only had acted ; and an indorsement 
hy the people, real or apparent, was indispensable, to save 
the point already gained, and give chance for more. The new 
year of 1854 found slavery excluded from more than half the 
States hy State Coastitutiong, and from most of the national 
territory by Congvcaaional prohibition. Four days lat«v com- 
menced the struggle, which ended in repealing that Congres- 
sional prohibition. This opened all the national territory to 
slavery, and was the first point gained. 

"This necessity had not been overlooked, but had been 
provided for, as well as might be, ia the notable argument of 
' squatter sovereignty,^ otherwise called ' soared right of self- 
government,' which latter phrase, though expressive of the 
only rightful basis of any government, was so perverted in 
this attempted use of it as to amount to just this : that if any 
one man choose to enslave another, no third man shall be 
allowed to object. That argument was incorporated into the 
Nebraska Bill itself, in the language which follows : ' It being 
the true intent and meaning of this aot not to legislate slavery 
iuto any Territory or State, nor exclude it therefrom ; but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States.' 

" Then opened the roar of loose declamation in favor of 
'squatter sovereignty,' and 'sacred right of self-government.' 

" ' Bnt,' said opposition members, ' let us be more specific — 
let us amend the bill so as to expressly declare that the 
people of the territory may exclude slavery.' 'Not we,' faaid 
the friends of t'ae measure ; and down they voted the amend- 
ment. 

" While the Nebraska Bill was passing through Congress, 
B. law case, involving the question of a negro's freedom, hy 
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reason of his owner having voluntarily taken Lim iirst into a 
free State and then a territory covered by the Congressional 
prohibition, and held bim as a slave — for a long time in each — 
was passing through the TJ. 8. Circuit Court for the District 
of Missouri ; and both the Nebrasta Bill and law suit were 
hronght to a decision in the same month of May, 1854. The 
negro's name was ' Dred Scott,' which name now designates 
the decision finally made in the case. 

"Before the then nest Presidential election case, the law 
came to, and was argued in the Supreme Court of the United 
States ; but the decision of it was deferred until after the 
election. Still, before the election, Senator Trumhull, on the 
floor of the Senate, requests the leading advocate of the 
Kebraska Bill to state his opinion whether a people of a ter- 
ritory can constitutionaliy exclude slavery from their limits ; 
and the latter answers, ' That is a question for the Supreme 
Court.' 

" The election came. Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the 
indorsement, such as it was, secured. That was the second 
point gained. The indorsement, however, fell short of a 
clear popular majority by nearly four hundred thousand votes, 
and so, perhaps, was not overwhelmingly reliable and satis- 
factory. The outgoing President in his last annual message, 
as impressively as possible echoed back upon the people tho 
weight and authority of the indorsement. 

" The Supreme Court met again ; did not announce their 
decision, but ordered a re-argumcnt. The Presidential in- 
auguration came, and still no decision of the court ; but the 
incoming President, in his Inaugural Address, fervently ex- 
horted the people to abide by the forthcoming decision, what- 
ever it might be. Then, in a few days came the decision. 

" This was the third point gained. 

" The reputed author of the Nebraska Bill finds an early 
occasion to make a speech at this capitol indorsing the Dred 
Scott decision, and vehemently denouncing all opposition to 
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it. The new President, too, seizes the early occasion of the 
Sillimaa letter to indorse and strongly construe that deeision, 
and to express his astonishment that any dil&rent view had 
ever been entertained. At length a squabble springs up 
between the President and the author of the Nebraska Bill 
on the mere question of fact, whether the Lecompton Consti- 
tution was or was not, ia any just sense, made by the people 
of Kansas ; and, in that squabble, the latter declares that all 
he wants is a fair vote for the people, and that Le cares not 
whether slavery be voted down or votod up. I do not un- 
derstand his declaration that he cares not whether slavery be 
voted down or voted up, to be intended by him other than as 
an ap defi on of the policy he would impress upon the 
pul 1 c m ud^the pr n pi for which he declares he has 
suffer d mu h and s r dy to suffer to the end. 

' An 1 ell may h c n^ to that principle. If he Las any 
parental feel g we may he cling to it. That principle is 
the on y hr 1 left of h s or ginal Nebraska doctrine. Under 
the Pred Scott decisioa, ' squatter sovereignty' squatted out 
of existence, tumbled down like temporary scaffolding — like 
the mould at the foundry, served through one blast, and fell 
back into loose sand — helped to carry an election, and then 
was kicked to the winds. His late joint struggle with the 
Republicans, against the Lecompton Constitution, involves 
nothing of the original Nebraska doctrine. That struggle 
was made on a point — the right of a people to make their 
own Constitution — upon which he and the Republicans have 



"The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in connec- 
tion with Senator Douglas's ' care not' policy, constitute the 
piece of machinery in its present state of advancement. The 
working points of that machinery are : 

"First, That no negro slave, imported as such from Africa, 
and no descendant of such, can ever be a citizen of any State, 
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ju the srnsc of that tLTm as used in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

" This point ia made in order to deprive the negro, in 
every possible event, of the benefit of this provision of the 
United States Constitution, which declares that — ' The citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States.' 

" Secondly, that ' subject to tbe Constitution of the United 
States,' neither Congress nor a Territorial Legislature can 
exclude slavery from any United States Territory. 

" This point ia made in order that individual men may fill 
up the Territories with slaves, witbout danger of loaing them 
as property, and thus to enhance the chances of permanency 
to the institution through all the future. 

"Thirdly, that whether the holding a negro in actual 
slavery in a free State makes him free, as against the holder, 
the United States courts will not decide, but will leave it to be 
decided by the courts of any slave State the negro may be 
forced into by the master. 

" This point is made, not to be pressed immediately ; but, 
if acquiesced in for a while, and apparently indorsed by the 
people at an election, then, to austain the logical conclusion 
that what Dred Scott's master might lawfully do with Dred 
Scott, in the free State of Illinois, every other master may 
lawfully do with any other one, or one thousand slaves, in 
Illinois, or in any other free State. 

"Auxiliary to all this, and working hand in hand with it, 
the Nebraska doctrine, or what is left of it, is to educate and 
mould public opinion, at least Northern public opinion, not to 
care whether slavery is voted down or voted up. 

" This shows exactly where we now are, and partially also, 
whither we are tending. 

" It will throw additional light on the latter, to go back and 
run the mind over the string of historical facts already 
slated. Several things will now appear less dark and 
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mysterious than they did when tliey were transpiring. The 
people were to be left " perfectly free," " subject only to the 
Constitution." What the Constitution had to do with it, 
outsiders could not then see. Plainly enough now, it was an 
exactly fitted niche for the Dred Scott decision afterward to 
come in, and declare that perfect freedom of the people to lie 
just no freedom at all. 

"Why wag the amendment expressly declaring the right 
of the people to esclude slavery, voted down ? Plainly 
enough now, the adoption of it would have spoiled the nicho 
for the Dred Scott decision. 

"Why was the court deeision held up? Why even a 
Senator's individual opinion withheld till after the Presi- 
dential election ? Plainly enough now ; the speaking out 
then would have damaged the " perfectly free" argument 
upon which the election was to be carried. 

" Why the outgoing President's felicitation on the indorse- 
ment? Why the delay of a re-argument ? Why the in- 
coming President's advance exhortation in favor of the de- 
cision ? These things look like the cautious patting and 
petting of a spirited horse preparatory to mounting him, 
when it is dreaded that he may give the rider a fall. And 
why the hasty after-indorsements of the dccioion, by the 
President and others ? 

"We cannot absolutely know that all these exact adapta- 
tions are the result of pre-concert. But when we see a lut 
of framed timbers, different portions of which we know havo 
been gotten out, at different times and places and by difft ent 
workmen — Stephen, Pranklin Boger and Jimei fjr n 
stance — and when we see these timbets joined together on ! 
see they exactly make the frame of a house or a mill all the 
tenons and mortices exactlj htting and all the lengths and 
proportions of the different pieces exactly adapted to their 
respective places, and not a piece too many or toa few— not 
omitting even scaffolding — oi, if a single piece be la k ng 
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we can see tl e [ 1 ce n the frame exactly fitted and prepared 
to yet ! ri j, '.uch \ c in— in such a ease, ive find it impossi- 
ble not to believe thit Stephen and Franklin and Roger aad 
James all understood one another from the beginaing, and all 
worked upon a common plan or draft drawn up before the 
first blow was struck. 

"It should not be overlooked that, by the Nebraska bill, 
the people of a State as well aa Territory, were to be left 
'perfectly free,' 'subject only to the Constitution.' Why 
mention a State ? They were legislating for Territories, and 
not for or about States. Certainly the people of a State are 
and ought to be subject to the Constitution of the United 
States, but why is mpution of this lugjjed into this merely 
territorial law ? Why are t!ie people of a Territory and the 
people of 1 State theiem lumped together, and their relation 
to the Conotitution therein treated as being precisely the 
same? 

"While the opinion of the court, by Chief Justice Taney, 
in the Died Scott case and the si paiite opinions of all the 
concurring judge'! cxpresf-lj decKro that the Constitution of 
the United States neither permits Congiea? nor a Territorial 
Legislature to exclude slavery trom any United States 
Territory they all omit to dcclaie whether or not tlie same 
Constitution permits a State or the people of a State, to 
exclude it Possih}(/ this was a mere omission; hut who 
can be quite suie, if McLean or Curtis had sought to get 
into the opinion a dtckiation of unhmitcd power in the 
people of a State to exclude slavery from their limits, just as 
Chaee and Mace sought to get such declaration, in behalf of 
the people of a Territory, into the Nebraska bill — I ask, who 
can be quite sure that it would not have been voted down, in 
the one case as it bad been in the other. 

" The nearest approach to the point of declaring the power 
of a State over slavery, is made by Judge Nelson. He 
approaches it more than once, using the precise idea, and 
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almost t!ie language, too, of the Nebraska Act. On one 
occasion bis exact language is, 'except in cas-es where the 
power is restrained by the Constitution of the United States, 
the law of the State is supreme over the subject of slavery 
within its jurisdiction.' 

" In what cases the power of the State is so restrained hy 
the United States Constitution, is left an open question, pre- 
cisely as the same question, as to the restraint on the puwer 
of the Territories was left open in the Nebraska Act. Put 
that and that together, and we have another nice littlo niche, 
which we may ere long, see filled with another Supreme 
Court decision, dedarmg that the Constitution of the United 
States does not permit a State to exclude Mavcry from its 
limits. And this may especially be expected if the doctrinB 
of 'care not whether slavery be voted down or voted up,' 
shall gain upon the public mind sufBciently to give promise 
that such a decision can be maintained when made. 

" Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being 
alike lawful in all the States. Welcome or unwelcome, such 
decision is probably coming, and will soon be upon us, 
unless the power of the present political dynasty shall be met 
and overthrown. We shall lie down pleasantly dreaming 
that the people of Missouri are on the verge of making 
their State free ; and we shall awake to the reality, instead, 
that tho Supreme Court has made Illinois a slave State. 

" To meet and overthrow tho power of that dynasty, is the 
work now before all those who would prevent that consum- 
mation. That is what we have to do. But how can we 
best do it ? 

"There are those who denounco us openly to their own 
friends, and yet whisper softly, that Senator Douglas is the 
aptesl instrument there is, with which to effect that object. 
They do not tell us, nor has he told us, that he wishes any 
such object to be effected. They wish us to infer all, from 
the facts that be now has a little quarrel with the present 
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Lead of tiie dynasty ; and that he has regularly voted with 
us, on a single point, upon which he and we have never 
differed. 

"They remind ua that fte is a very greai man, and that 
the largest of ua are very small ones. Let this be granted. 
But 'a living dog is better than a dead lion.' Judge 
Douglas, if not a dead lion for this work, is at least a caged 
and toothless one. How can he oppose the advances of 
slavery? He don't care anytbinf^ about it. His avowed 
mission is impressing the ' public heart' to care nothing 
about it. 

" A leading Douglas Democrat newspaper thinks Douglas's 
superior talent will be needed to resist the revival of the 
African slave-trade. Does Dougias believe an effort to 
revive that trade is approaching? He has not said so. 
Docs he really think so ? But if it is, how can be resist it ? 
For years he has labored to prove it a sacred right of white 
men to take negro slaves into the new Territories. Can he 
possibly show that it is Jess a sacred right to buy them where 
they can be bought cheapest? And, unquestionably they 
can he bought cheaper in Africa than in Virginia. 

" He has done all in his power to reduce the whole question 
of slavery to ono of a mere right of property ; and as such, 
how can he oppose the foreign slave-trade — bow can he 
refuse that trade in that ' property' shall be ' perfectly 
free' — unless he does it as a protection to the home prodnc 
tion ? And as the home producers will probably Dot ask the 
protection, lie will he wholly without a ground of opposition 

" Senator Douglas holds, we know, that a man may 
riglitfuUy be wiser to-day than he was yesterday — that 
he may rightfully ciiange when he finds himself wrong. But 
can we for that reason run ahead and infer that he will make 
any particular change, of which he himself has given no 
intimation f Can we safely l)ase our action upon any such 
vague inferences ? 
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" Now, as ever, I wish not to misrepresent Judge Donglas's 
position, question his motives, or do aught that can he per- 
sonally offensive to him. Whenever, if ever, he and we can 
come together on principle, so that oar great cause may 
have assistance from hia great ability, I hope to have inter- 
posed no adventitious obstacle. 

"But clearly, he is not now with ns — he does not pretend 
to be — he does not promise ever to be. Our cause, then, 
must be intrusted to, and conducted by its own undoubted 
friends — those whose hands are free, whose hearts are in the 
work — mho do care for the result. 

" Two years ago the Republicans of the naf on muster 1 
over thirteen hundred thousand strong. We d d thi under 
the single impulse of resistance to a common danger Vt h 
every external circumstance against us. Of stranife d 
cordant, and even hostile elements, we gathered f om the 
four winds, and formed and fought the battle througl under 
the constant hot fire of a disciplined, proud and pampered 
enemy. Did we brave all then to falter now ? — nov) — when 
that same enemy is wavering, dissevered and belligerent ? 

"The result is not doubtful. We shall not fail — if we 
stand firm, we shall not fail. Wise counsels may accelerate 
or mistakes delay it, but, sooner or later, the victory is sure 
to come." 

In this most vigorously prosecuted canvass Illinois was 
stumped throughout its length and breadth by both candidates 
and their respective advocates, and the struggle was watched 
with interest by the country at large. From county to 
county, from township to township, and village to village the 
two champions travelled, frequently in the same car or car- 
riage, and in the presence of immense crowds of men, women, 
and children — for the wives and daughters of the hardy yeo- 
manry were naturally interested — argued, fiice to face, the 
important points of their political belief, and contended nobly 
for the mastery. 
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Ill one of his speeches during this memorable campaitjn, 
Mr. Lincoln paid the following tribute to the Declaration of 
Independence : — 

" These communitieB, (the thirteen colonies,) by their 
representatives in old Independence Hall, said to the world 
of men, ' we hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are bom equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.' This was their majestic interpretation 
of the n my of the universe. This was their lofty, and 
wi an 1 n ble understanding of the justice of the Creator to 
H s atu s Yes, gentlemen, to all His creatures, to the 
wh 1 at family of man. In their enlightened holief, no- 

th n stamp d with the Divine image and likeness was sent 
into the woild to be trodden on, and degraded, and imhruted 
by its fellows. They grasped not only the race of men then 
living, but they reached forward and seized upon the furthest 
posterity They created a beacon to guide their children and 
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idence ; if you have listened to su^gestians which 
would take away from its grandeur, and mutilate the fair 
symmetry of its proportions ; if you bave been inclined to be- 
lieve that all men are not created equal in those inalienable 
rights enumerated by our chart of liberty, let ine entreat you 
to corae back — return to the fountain whose waters spring 
close by the blood of the Revolution. Think nothing of mc, 
take no thought for the political fate of any man whomsoever, 
but come back to the truths that are io the Declaration of 
Independence. 

" You may do any thing with me you choose, if you will 
but heed these sacred principles. You may not only defeat 
me for the Senate, but you may take me and put me to death. 
While pretending no indifference to earthly honors, I do claim 
to be actuated in this contest by something higher than an 
anxiety for office. I charge you to drop every paltry and 
insignificant thought for any man's success. It is nothing ; I 
am nothing ; Judge Douglas is nothing. But do not destroy 
that immortal emblem of humanity — the Declaration 0/ Amer- 
ican Independence." 

In the election which closed this contest, the Republican 
candidate received 126,084 votes; the Douglas Democrats, 
121,940 ; and the Lecompton Democrats, 5,091. Mr. 
Douglas was, however, re-elected to the Senate by the Legis- 
lature, in which, owing to the peculiar apportionment of the 
legislative districts his supporters had a majority of eight 
in joint ballot. 
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Spoccli s.t tbe Cwper lostituto, New York— InterntiDg iDcident. 

The issue of this contest with Douglas, seemingly a defeat, 
was destined in duo time to prove a decisive triumph. Mr. 
Lincoln's reputation as a skillful debater and master of polit- 
ical fence was secure, and admitted throughout the land. 
During the year ensuing he again devoted himself almost 
exclusively to professional labors, delivering, however, in the 
campaign of 1859, at the earnest solicitation of the Repub- 
licans of Oliio, two most convincing speeches in that State, 
one at Columbus, and the other at Cincinnati. 

In his speech in the latter city, alluding to tho certainty of 
a speedy Republican triumph in the nation, Mr. Lincoln thus 
sketched what he regarded as tbe inevitable results of such 
a victory : 

" I will tell yon, so far as I am authorized to speak for the 
opposition, what we mean to do with you. We mean to 
treat you, as nearly as we possibly can, as Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madi-ion treated you. We mean to leave you 
alone, and in no way mterfere with your institution ; to abide 
hy all and every compromi&e of the Constitution ; and, in a 
word, coming back to the original proposition to treat you, 
so far as degenerated men (if we have degenerated) may, 
imitating the exiraple of those noble fathers, Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison We mean to remember that you are 
as good as we , that there is no difference between us other 
than the difference of cirt-um stances. We mean to recognize 
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and bear in mind always tbat you have as good hearts in 
your bosoms as other people, or as we claim to have, and 
treat you accordingly. We mean to marry your girls when 
we have « chance — the white ones I moan — and 1 have the 
honor to inform you that I once did get a chance in that 

" I Lave told you what we mean to do. I want to know, 
now, when that thing takes place, what you mean to do. I 
often hoar it intimated that you mean to divide tlie Union 
whenever a Republican, or any thing like it, is elected Pres- 
ident of the United States. [A voice, ' That is so.'] ' Tiiat 
is so,' one of them says. I wonder if he is a Kentuckian ? 
[A voice, 'He is a Douglas man.'] Well, tben, I want to 
know what you are going to do with your half of it ? Are 
you going to split the Ohio down through, and push your 
half off a piece ? Or are you going to keep it right alongside 
of us outrageous fellows ? Or are you going to build up a wall 
some way between your country and ours, by which that 
movable property of yours can't come over here any more, 
and you lose it ? Do you think you can better yourselves on 
that subject, by leaving us here under no obligation whatever 
to return those specimens of your movable property that 
come hither? You have divided the Union because we 
would not do right with you, as you think, upon that subject ; 
when we cease to be under obligations to do any thing for 
you, how much better off do you think you will be ? Will 
you make war upon us and kill us all ? Why, gentlemen, I 
think you are as gallant and as brave men as live ; that you 
can fight as bravely in a good cause, man for man, as any 
other people living ; that you have shown yourselves capable 
of this upon various occasions; but, man for man, you are 
not better than we are, and there are not so many of you as 
there are of us. Ton will never make much of a hand at 
whipping us. If we were fewer in numbers than you, I 
think that you could whip us ; if we were equal it would 
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likely be a drawn battle ; but being inferior in numbers, you 
will make nothing by attempting to master us. 

" I say tbat we must not interfere with the iostitution of 
Slavery in the States where it exists, because the Constitution 
forbids it, and the general welfare does not require ns to do 
80. We must not withhold an efficient fugitive slave law, 
because the Constitution requires us, as I understand it, not 
to withhold such a law, but we must prevent the outspread- 
ing of the institution, because neither the constitution nor the 
general welfare requires us to extend it. We must prevent 
the revival of the African slave-trade and the enacting by 
Congress of a Territorial slave code. We must prevent each 
of these things being done by either Congresses or Courts. 
The people of these United States are tqe rightpuIi 
MASTERS OF BOTH CoNGUESSES AND COURTS, not to overthrow 
the Constitution, but to overthrow the men who pervert 
that Constitution." 

In the spring of 1860, Mr. Lincoln yielded to the urgent 
calls which came to hiia from the East for his aid in the ex- 
citing canvasses then in progi'ess in that sectioB, and spoke 
at various places in Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island, and also in New York city, and was everywhere 
warmly welcomed by immense audiences. 

Without doubt, one of the greatest speeches of his life was 
tbat delivered by him in the Cooper luatitute, in New York, 
on the 2Tth of February, 1S60, in the presence of a crowded 
assembly which received him with the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations. We subjoin a full report of this masterly 
analysis of men and measures. After being introduced in 
highly complimentary terms by the venerable William Cuikn 
Bryant, who presided on the occasion, he proceeded ; 

" Mr. President and Fellow Citizens of New Yohk : — 
The facts with which I shall deal this evening are mainly old 
and familiar; nor is there any thing now in the general use 
I shall make of them. If there shall be any novelty, it will 
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be iu the mode of presenting the facts, and the inferences and 
observations following that presentation. 

" In his speech last autumn, at Columbus, Ohio, as reported 
in ITie New York Times, Senator Douglas said : 

" ' Our fathers, whea they framed the Government under 
which we live, understood tHs question just as well, and 
even better than we do now.' 

" I fully indorse this and I adopt it as a text for this dis- 
course. I so adopt it because it furnishes a precise and 
agreed starting point for the discussion between Republicans 
and that wing of Democracy headed by Senator Douglas. It 
simply leaves the inquiry: 'What was the understanding 
those fathers had of the questions mentioned ?' 

" What is the frame of Government under which we live ? 

" The answer must be : ' The Constitution of the United 
States.' That Constitution consists of the original, framed 
in 1T8T {and under which the present Government first went 
into operation), and twelve subsequently framed amendments, 
the first ten of which were framed in 1789. 

" Who were our fathers that framed the Constitution ? I 
suppose the 'thirty-nine' who signed the original instrument 
may bo fairly called our fathers who framed that part of the 
present Government. It is almost exactly true to say they 
framed it, and it is altogether true to say they fairly repre- 
sented the opinion and sentiment of the whole nation at that 
time. Their names being familiar to nearly all, and accessible 
to quite all, need not now be repeated. 

" I take these ' thirty -nine,' for the present, as being 'our 
fathers who framed the Government under whieh we live.' 

" M'hat is the question which, according to the text, those 
fathers understood just as well, and even better than we do 

" It is this ; Does the proper division of local from federal 
authority, or any thing in the Constitution, forbid our Federal 
Government control as to slavery in our Federal Territories ? 
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" Upon this, Douglas holds the afarmative, and Kepublicans 
the negative. This affirmative and denial form an issue ; and 
this issue — this question — is precisely wliat the text declares 
our fathers understood better than we. 

"Let us now inquire whetber the ' thirty-nine,' or any of 
them, ever acted upon this question ; and if they did, how 
they acted upon it — how they expressed that better under- 
standing. 

"In 178i — three years before the Constitution — the 
United States then owning the Northwestern Territory, and 
no other — the Congress of the Confederation had before them 
the question of prohibiting slavery in that Territory; and 
four of the ' thirty-nine' who afterward framed the Constitu- 
tion were in that Congress, and voted on that question. Of 
these, Roger Sherman, Thomas Mifflin, and Hugh William- 
son voted for the prohibition — thus showing that, in their 
understanding, no line diridiog local from federal authority, 
nor any thing else, properly forbade the Federal Government 
to control as to slavery in federal territory. The other of the 
four — James McHenry — voted against the prohibition, show- 
ing that, for some cause, he thought it improper to vote 
for it. 

"In 1T8T, still before the Constitution, but while the Con- 
vention was in session framing it, and while the North- 
western Territory still was the only territory owned by the 
United States — the same question of prohibiting slavery in 
the territory again eame before the Congress of the Confeder- 
ation ; and three more of the 'thirty-nine' who afterward 
signed the Constitution, were in that Congress, and voted on 
the question. They were William Blount, William Pew, 
and Abraham Baldwin ; and they all voted for the prohibition 
— thus showing that, in their understanding, no line dividing 
local from federal authority, nor any thing else, properly for- 
bids the Federal Government to control as to slavery in 
federal territory. This time the prohibition became a law. 
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being part of what ia now well known as the Ordinance 
of 'SI. 

" The question of federal control of slavery in the territories, 
seems not to hare been directly before the Convention which 
framed the original Constitution ; and hence it is not recorded 
that the 'thirty-nine' or any of them, while engaged on that 
instrument, expressed any opinion on that precise question. 

" In 1789, by the First congress which sat under the Con- 
stitution, an act was passed to enforce the Ordinance of '81, 
including the prohibition of slavery in the North -western 
Territory. The bill for this act was reported by one of the 
' thirty-nine,' Thomas Fitzsimmons, then a member of the 
House of Representatives from Pennsylvania. It went 
through all its stages without a word of opposition, and 
finally passed both branches without yeas and nays, which is 
equivalent to an unanimous passage. In this Congress there 
were sixteen of the ' thirty -nine' fathers who framed the orig- 
inal Constitution. They were John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 
man, Wm. S. Johnson, Roger Sherman, Robert Morris, 
Thos. Fitzsimmons, William Few, Abraham Baldwin, Rufus 
King, WiUiam Patterson, George Clymer, Richard Bassett, 
Georgo Read, Pierce Butler, Daniel Carrol, James Madison. 

" This shows that, in their understanding, no line dividing 
local from federal authority, nor any thing in the Constitution, 
properly forbade Congress to prohibit sla\ ery in the federal 
territory ; else both their fidehty to correct principle and their 
oath to support the Constitution would have conatriined 
them to oppose the prohibition 

"Again, George Washington another of the thirty nine 
was then President cf the United States and ag su h ip 
proved and signed the bill thus completing its vahilit\ i& a 
law, and thus showing that in hn understanding no hue 
dividing local from federal autharity nor anything m the 
Constitution, forbade the Federal Government to control as 
to slaveiy in Federal territory. 
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"No great while after the adoption of the original Consti- 
tutioD, North Caroliaa ceded to the Federal Government the 
country now constituting the State of Tennessee ; and a few 
years later Georgia ceded that which now constitutes the 
States of Mississippi and Alabama. In both deeds of cession 
it was made a condition by the ceding States that the Federal 
GoverDment should not prohibit slavery in the ceded couDtry. 
Besides this, slavery was then actually ia the ceded country. 
Under these circumstances. Congress, on tating charge of 
these countries did not absolutely prohibit slavery within 
them. But they did interfere with it — take control of it — 
even there, to a certain extent. In 1798, Congress organized 
the Territory of Mississippi. In the act of organization they 
prohibited the bringing of slaves iuto the Territory, from any 
place without the United States, by fine and giving freedom 
to slaves so brought. This act passed both branches of 
Congress without yeas and nays. Ia that Congress were 
three of the ' thirty-nine' who framed the original Constitution. 
They were John Langdon, George Read, and Abraham 
Baldwin. They all, probably, voted for it. Certainly they 
would have placed their opposition to it upon record, if, in 
their understanding, any line dividing local from Federal 
authority, or any thing in the Constitution, properly forbade 
the Federal Government to contro! as to slavery in Federal 
territory. 

" In 1803, the Federal Government purchased the Louisiana 
country. Our former territorial acquisitions came from 
certain of our own Slates; but this Louisiana country was 
acquired from a foreign nation. In 1804, Congress gave a 
territorial organization to that part of it which now consti- 
tutes the Slate of Louisiana. New Orleans, lying within 
that part, was an old and comparatively large city. There 
were other considerable towns and settlements, and slavery 
was extensively and thoroughly intermingled with the people. 
Congress did not, in the Territorial Act, prohibit slavery; 
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but they did interfere with it— take control of it — in a more 
marked and exteosive way than they did ia the case of Mia- 
eissippi. The substance of the proyisioa therein made, in 
relation to slaves, was : 

"First That qo slave should be imported into tiio territory 
from foreign parts. 

"Second. That no slave should be carried into it who had 
been imported into the United States since the first day of 
May, 1798. 

"Third. That no slave should be carried into it, except by 
the owner, and for bis own use as a settler; the penalty in all 
the cases being a fine upon t!ie violator of tbe law, and free- 
dom to the slave. 

" This act also was passed without yeas and nays. In the 
Congress which passed it, there were two of the ' thirty-nine.' 
They were Abraham Baldwin and Jonathan Dayton. As 
stated in the case of Mississippi, it is probable they botii 
voted for it. They would not have allowed it to pass without 
recording tlieir opposition to it, if, ia their understanding, it 
violated either the lino proper dividing local from Federal 
authority or any provision of the Constitution. 

"In 1819-20, came and passed the Missouri queatioa. 
Many votes were taken, by yeas and nays, iti both branches 
of Congress, upon the various phases of the general question. 
Two of the 'thirty-nine' — Rufus King and Charles Pinekney — 
were members of that Congress. Mr. King steadily voted for 
slavery prohibition and against all compromises, while Mr. 
Pinckney as steadily voted against slavery prohibition and 
against all compromises. By this Mr. King showed that, in 
his understaading, no line dividing local from Federal au- 
thority, nor any thing in the Constitution, was violated by 
Congress prohibiting slavery in Federal territory ; while Mr. 
Pinckney, by his votes, showed that in his understanding 
there was some sufficient reason for opposing such prohibition 
in that case. 
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" Tho cases J hare mentioned are the only acts of the 
'thirty-nine,' or of any of them, upon the direct issue, which 
I have been able to discover. 

" To enumerate the persons who thus acted, as being four 
in lt84, three in 1787, seventeen ia 1789, three in 179S, two 
in 180i, and two in 1819-20 — there would be thirty-one of 
them. But this would be counting John Langdon, Roger 
Sherman, William Few, Rufua King, and George Read, each 
twice, and Abraham Baldwin four times. The true number 
of those of the ' thirty-nine' whom I have shown to have 
act«d upon tho question, which, by the test they understood 
better than we, is twenty -three, leaving sixteen not showa to 
have acted upon it in any way. 

" Here, then, we have twenty-three out of our 'thirty-nine' 
fathers who framed the government under which we live, 
who have, upon their official rosponsibihty and their corporal 
oaths, acted upon tho very question which the test afBrms 
they 'understood just as well, and even better than we do 
now;' and twenty-one of them — a clear majority of the 
' thirty-nine' — so acting upon it as to make them guilty of 
gross political impropriety, and wilful perjury, if, in their 
understanding, any proper division between local and Federal 
authority, or any thing in the Constitution they had made 
themselves, ajid sworn to support, forbade the Federal 
Government to control as to slavery ia the Federal territories. 
Tbua the twenty-one acted ; and, as actions speali louder 
than words, so actions under such responsibility apeali still 
louder. 

" Two of the twenty-three voted against Congressional 
prohibition of slavery in the Federal Territories, in the 
instances in which they acted upon the question. But for 
what reasons they so voted is not known. They may have 
done so because they thought a proper division of local 
from Federal authority, or some provision or principle of the 
Constitution, stood in tho way; or they may, without any 
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such question, have voted against the prohibition, on what 
appeared to them to be sufficient grounds of expedicney. So 
one who has sworn to support the Constitution, can con- 
scientiously vote for what ho understands to be an uncousti- 
tutional measure, however expedient he may think it ; but 
one may and ought to vot« against a measure whioh he 
deems constitutional, if, at the same time, he deems it inex- 
pedient. It, therefore, would be unsafe to set down even the 
two who voted against the prohibition, as having done so 
because, in tiieir understanding, any proper division of local 
from Federal authority, or any thing in the Constitution, 
forbade the Federal (jovomment to control as to slavery in 
Federal Territory. 

"The remainiDg sixteen of the 'thirty-nine,' so far as I 
have discovered, have left no record of their understanding 
upon the direct question of Federal control of slavery in the 
Federal Territories. But there is much reason to believe 
that their understanding upon that question would not have 
appeared different from that of their twenty-three compeers, 
had it been manifested at all. 

" For the purpose of adhering rigidly to the toxt, I have 
purposely omitted whatever understanding may have been 
manifested, by any person, however distinguished, other than 
the 'thirty-nine' fathers who framed the original Constitu- 
tion ; and, for the same reason, I have also omitt«d whatever 
understanding may have been manifested by any of the 
' thirty-nine' even, on any other phase of the general question 
of slavery. If we should look into their acts and declara- 
tions on those other phases, as the foreign slave-trade, and 
the morality and policy of slavery generally, it would appear 
to us that on the direct question of Federal control of slavery 
in Federal Territories, the sixteen, if they had acted at all, 
would probably have acted just as the twenty-three did. 
Among tliat sixteen were several of the most noted anti- 
slavery men of those times — as Dr. Franklin, Alexander 
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Hamilton, and Governeur Morris — while there waa not one 
now Iinown to have been otherwise, unless it may be Jobn 
Eutlclgo, of South Carolina 

' The sum of the whole la, that of our 'thirty-nine' fathers 
■who framed the oiiginal Constitution, twenty-one — a clear 
majority of the whole — certainly understood that no proper 
divnion of local from Federal authority nor any part of tbe 
Constitution forbade the Federal Government to control 
slavery in the Tcderal Tenitone?, while al! the rest probably 
tad the same understaading'. Sueh, unquestionably, was the 
understanding of oar fathers who framed the original Consti- 
tution ; and the text afSrma that they understood the questioa 
better than we. 

" But, so far, I have been considering the understanding of 
the question manifested by the framers of the original Con- 
stitution. In ajid by the original instrument, a mode was 
provided for amending it ; and, as I have already stated, the 
present frame of goverament under which we live consists 
of that original, and twelve amendatory articles framed and 
adopted since. Those who now insist that Federal control 
of slavery ia Federal territories violates the Constitution, 
point us to the provisions which they suppose it thus violates ; 
and, as I understand, they all fix upon provisions in these 
amendatory articles, and not in the original instrument. The 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, plant themselves 
upon the fifth amendment, which provides that ' no person 
shall be deprived of property without due process of law ;' 
while Senator Douglas and his peculiar adherents plant 
themselves upon the tenth commandment, providing that 
' the powers not granted by the Constitution are reserved to 
the States respectively, and to the people.' 

" Now, it so happens that these amendments were framed 
by the first Congress which sat under the Constitution — the 
identical Congress which passed the act already mentioned, 
enforcing the prohibitioa of slavery in the north-western 
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territory. Not only was it the same Congress, tiut they 
were the identical, same iDdividual men who, at the same 
time withia the session, had under consideration, and in pro- 
gress toward maturity, these Constitutional amendments, and 
this act prohibiting slavery in all the territory the nation 
tien owned. The Constitutional amendments were intro- 
duced before, and passed after the act enforcing the Ordinance 
of '81; so that during tbe whole pendency of the ant 
to enforce the Ordinance, the Constitutional amendments 
W e al pending. 

Tl at Congress, consisting in all of seventy-six members, 

lud ug xtcen of the framers of the original Constitution, 
a 1 f stated, were pre-eminently our fathers who framed 
tiiat pa t f the government under which wo live, which is 
n la m d as forbidding the Federal Government to control 
slavery in the Federal Territories. 

" Is it not a little presumptuous in any one at this day, to 
affirm that the two things which that Congress deliberately 
framed, and carried to maturity at the same time, are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with each otber? And does not such 
affirmation become impudently absurd wlien coupled with the 
other affirmation, from the same mouth, that those who did 
the two things alleged to be inconsistent, understood whether 
they were really inconsistent, better than we — better than ho 
who affirms that they are inconsistent. 

" It is surely aafo to assume that the 'thirty-nine ' framers 
of the original Constitution, and the seventy-six members of 
the Congress which framed the amendments thereto, taken 
together, do certainly include those who may be fairly called 
'our fathers who framed the government under which we 
live.' And so as.suming, 1 defy any man to show that any 
one of them ever, in his whole life, declared that, in his under- 
standing, any proper division of local from Federal authority, 
or any part of the Constitution, forbade the Federal govern- 
ment to control as to slavery in the Federal territories. I go 
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a step further, I defy any one to show that any living man 
in the whole world ever did, prior to the beginning of the 
present century (and I miglit almost say prior to the begin- 
ning of the last half of the present century), declare that, in 
his understanding, any proper division of local from Federal 
authority, or any part of the Constitution, forbade the Federal 
government to control as to slavery in tho Federal territories. 
To those who now so declare, I give, not only ' our fathers 
who framed the government under which we live,' but with 
them all other living men within the century in which it was 
framed, among whom to search, and they shall not be able to 
find tho evidence of a single man agreeing with them. 

"Now, and hero, let me guard a little against being mis- 
understood. I do not mean to say we are bound to follow 
implicitly in whatever our fathers did. To do so would 
be to discard all the lights of current experience — we reject 
all progress — all improvement. What I do say is, that if we 
would supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers in any 
case, we should do so upon evidence so oonelusivo, and argu- 
ment so clear, that even their great authority, fairly considered 
and weighed, cannot stand; and most surely not in a case 
whereof we ourselves declare they understood the question 
better than we. 

" If any man, at this day, sincerely believes that a proper 
division of local from Federal authority, or any part of the 
Constitution, forbids the Federal government to control as to 
slavery in the Federal territories, ho is right to say so, and to 
enforce his position by all trutiiful evidence and fair argument 
which he can. But he has no right to mislead others, who 
have less access to history and less leisure to study it, into the 
false belief that ' our fathers, who framed the government 
under which we liFe,' were of the same opinion thus sub- 
stituting falsehood and deteption for truthful evidence and 
fair argument. If any man, at this day, sincerely believes 
'our fathers, who framed the government under which wo 
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live,' used and applied principles, in other cases, wbich ought 
to have led them to uaderstand that a proper division of local 
from Federal authority, or some part of the Constitution, for- 
bids the Federal government to control as to slavery in the 
Federal territories, he is right to say so. But he should, at 
the same time, brave the responsibility of declaring that, in 
his opinion, he understands their principles better than they 
did themselves ; and especially should be not shirk that re- 
sponsibility by asserting that they ' understood the question 
just as well, and even better than we do now.' 

" But enough. Let all who believe that ' our fathers, who 
framed the government under which we live, understood this 
question just as well, and even better than we do now,' speak 
as tbey spoke, and act as they acted upon it. This is all 
Itepublicans ask, all Republicans desire, in relation to 
slavery. As those fathers marked it, so let it be again marked, 
as an evil not to be extended, but to be tolerated and pro- 
tected only because of and so far as its actual presence among 
us makes that toleration and protection a necessity. Let all 
the guaranties those fatliers gave it, be, not grudgingly, but 
folly and fairly maintained. For this Republicans contend, 
and with this, so far as I know or believe, they will be con- 
tent. 

" And now, if they would listen — as I suppose they will 
not— I would address a few words to the Southern people. 

" I would say to them ; You consider yourselves a reason- 
able and a just people ; and 1 consider that, in the general 
qualities of reason and justice, you are not inferior to any 
other people. Still, when you speak of us Republicans, you 
do so only to denounce us as reptiles, or, at the best, as no 
better than outlaws. Ton will grant a hearing to pirates or 
murderers, but nothing like it to 'Black Republicans.' In all 
your contentions with one another, each of you deems an un- 
conditional condemnation of 'Black Republicanism' as the 
first thing to be attended to. Indeed, such condemnation of 
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US seems to be an indispensable prerequisite— license, so to 
speali — among you to be admitted or permitted to spcali at 
all. 

" Now can you, or not, be prevailed upon to pause and to 
consider wbcther this is quite just to us, or even to your- 
selves ? 

"Bring forward your charges and specifications, and tben 
be patient long enough to bear us deny or justify. 

"You say we are sectional. We deny it. That makes an 
issue ; and the burden of proof is upon you. Yon produce 
your proof; and what is it ? Why, that our party has no 
existence in your section — gets no votes in your section. 
The fact is substantially true ; but does it prove the issue ? 
If it does, then, in case we should, without change of princi- 
ple, begin to get Yotea in yonr section, we sLottld thereby 
cease to be sectional. You cannot escape this conclusion; 
and yet, are you willing to abide by it ? If you are, you will 
probably soon find that we have ceased to be sectional, for we 
shall get votes in your section this very year. You will then 
begin to discover, as the truth plainly is, that your proof 
docs not touch the issue. The fact that wo get no votes in 
your section is a fact of your making, and not of ours. And 
if there he fault in that fact, that fault is primarily yours, and 
remains so until you show that we repel you by some wrong 
principle or practice. If we do repel you hy any wrong 
principle or practice, the fault is ours; but this brings us to 
where you ought to have started — to a discussion of the right 
or wrong of our principle. If our principle, put in practice, 
would wrong your section for the benefit of ours, or for any 
other object, then our principle, and we wiih it, are sectional, 
and are justly opposed and denounced as such. Meet us, 
then, on the question of whether our principle, put in practice, 
would wrong your section ; and so meet it as if it were possi- 
ble that something may be said on our side. Do you accept 
the challenge ? JCo ? Then you really believe that the 
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priaeiplo which our fathers, who framed the government under 
which we live, thought so clearly right as to adopt it, and 
iadorse it again and again upon their ofBcial oaths, is, ia fact, 
so clearly wrong as to demand your condemnation without a 
moment's consideration. 

" Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces the warning 
against sectional parties given by Washington in his Farewell 
Address. Less than eight years before Washington gave that 
warning, he had, as Preeideat of the United States, approved 
and signed an act of Congress enforcing the prohibition of 
slavery in the Northwestern Territory, which act embodied 
the pohcy of the government upon that subject, up to and at 
the very moment ho penned that warning ; and about ono 
year after he penned it he wroto Lafayette that he considered 
that prohibition a wise measure, expressing, in the same con- 
nection, his hope that we should some time have a confederacy 
of free States. 

and seeing that sectionalism has 
e subject, is that warning a weapon 
!, or in our bands against you ? 
:, would he cast the blame of 
us, who sustain his policy, or upon 
We respect that warning of Wash- 
ington, and we comciend it to you, together with his example 
pointing to the right application of it. 

"But you say you are conservative — einioently conserva- 
tive — while wc arc revolutionary, destructive, or something 
of the sort. What is conservatism ? Is it not adherence to 
the old and tried against the new and untried ? We stick to, 
contend for, the identical old pohcy on the point in contro- 
versy which was adopted by our fathers who framed the 
government under which we live ; while you, with one 
accord, reject, and scout, and spit upon that old policy, and 
insist upon substituting something new. True, you disagree 
among yourselves as to what that substitute shall be. You 



" Bearing this in mh 
since arisen upon this si 
in your hands against 
Could Washingto 
that sectionalism 
you, who repudiate it ? 
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have consideratile variety of new propositions and plans, but 
you are unanimous in rejecting and denouncing the old policy 
of the fathers. Some of you are for reYiving the foreign 
slave-trade ; some for a Congressional Slave-Code for the 
Territories ; some for Congress forbidding the Territories to 
prohibit slavery within their limits; some for maintaining 
slavery in the Territories througli the Judiciary ; some for 
the 'gur-reat pur-rineiple' that, 'if one man would enslave 
another, no third man should object,' fantastically called 
' Popular Sovereignty ;' but never a raan among you in favor 
of Federal prohibition of slavery in Federal Territories, 
according to tbe practice of our fathers who framed the 
government under which we live. Js'ot one of all your various 
pious caa sbow a precedent or an advocate in the century 
within which our government originated. Cousider, then, 
whether your claim of conservatism for yourselves, and your 
charge of destructivenesss against us, are based on tbe most 
clear and stable foundations. 

"Again, you say we have made the slavery question more 
prominent than it formerly was. We deny it. We admit 
that it is more prominent, but we deny that we made it so. 
It was not we, but you, who discarded the old policy of the 
fathers. Wo resisted, and still resist, your innovation; and 
thence comes the greater prominence of the question. Would 
you have that question reduced to its former proportions 1 
Go back to that old policy. What has been will be again, 
uader the same conditions. If you would have the peace of 
the old times, re-adopt the precepts and policy of the old 
times. 

" You charge that we stir up insurrections among your 
slaves. We deny it. And what is your proof? Harper's 
Ferry 1 John Brown ! John Brown was no Republican ; 
aiid you have failed to implicate a single Republican in bis 
Harper's Ferry enterprise. If any member of our patty is 
guilty iu that matter, you know it, or you do not know it. 
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If you do know it, you are iaexcusabie to not designate the 
niaD, and prove the fact. If yoa do not know it, you are 
inexcusable to assert it, aod especially to persist in tlie asser- 
tion after you have tried and failed to make the proof You 
need not he told that persisting in a charge wbich oao does 
not know to be true is simply malicious slander. 

" Some of you admit that no Republican designedly aided 
or encouraged the Harper's Ferry affair ; but still insist that 
our doctrines and declarations necessarily lead to such results. 
We do not believe it. We know we hold to no doctrine, and 
make no declarations which were not held to and made by 
our fathers who framed the government under which we live. 
You never deal fairly by us in relation to this affair. When 
it occurred, some important State elections were near at 
hand, and you were in evident glee with the belief that, by 
charging the blame upon us, you could get an advantage of 
us in those elections. The elections came, and your expecta- 
tions were not quite fulfilled. Every Republican man knew 
that, as to himself, at least, your charge was a slander, and 
he was not much inclined by it to cast his vote in your favor. 
Republican doctrines and declarations are accompanied with 
a continual protest against any interference whatever with 
your slaves, or with you about your slaves. Surely, this 
docs not encourage them to revolt. True, we do, in common 
with our fathers, who framed the government under which 
we live, declare our belief that slavery is wrong; but the 
slaves do not hear us declare even this. For any thing we 
say or do, the slaves would scarcely know there is a Repub- 
lican party. I believe they would not, in fact, generally know 
it but for your misrepresentations of ns in their hearing. In 
your political contest among yourselves, each faction charges 
the other with sympathy with Black Republicanism; and 
tbcD, to give point to the charge, defines Black Republican- 
ism to simply be insurrection, blood and thunder among the 
slaves. 
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" Slave insurrections are no more common now tban they 
were before the Republican party was organized. What in- 
duced the Southampton insurrection, twenty-eight years ago, 
in which, at least, three times as many lives were lost as at 
Harper's Ferry? You can scarcely stretch your very elastic 
fancy to the conclusion that Southampton was got up by 
Black Republicanism. In the present state of things in the 
United States, I do not think a general, or even a very exten- 
sive slave insurrection, is possible. The indispensable con- 
cert of action cannot he attained. The slaves have no means 
of rapid communication ; nor can incendiary free men, black 
or white, supply it. The explosive materials are everywhere 
in parcels ; but there neither are, nor can be supplied, the 
indispensable connecting trains. 

" Much is said hy southern people abont the affection of 
slaves for their masters and mistresses; and a part of it, at 
least, is true. A plot for an uprising could scarcely be de- 
vised and communicated to twenty individuals before some 
one of them, to save the life of a favorite master or mistress, 
would divulge it. Ttiis is the rule; and the slave revolution 
in Ilayti was not an exception to it, but a case occurring 
under pecuhar circumstances. The gunpowder plot of British 
history, though not eoonected with the slaves, was more in 
point. In that case, only about twenty were admitted to the 
secret ; and yet one of them, in his anxiety to save a friend, 
betrayed the plot to that friend, and, by consequence, averted 
tho calamity. Occasional poisoning from the kitchen, and 
open or stealthy assassinations in the field, and local revolts 
extending to a score or so, will continue to occur as the natu- 
ral results of slavery ; but no general insurrection of slaves, 
as I think, can happen in this country for a long time. Who- 
ever much fears, or much hopes, for such an event, will be 
alike disappointed. 

" In the language of Mr, Jefferson, uttered many years ago, 
It is still in our power to direct the process of emancipation, 
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and (Jeportatioo, peaceably, and in such slow degrees, as that 
the evil will wear off insensibly ; and their places be, pari 
passu, filled up by free white laborers. If, on the contrarv, 
it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder at the 
prospect held up.' 

"Mr. Jefferson did not mean to say, nor do I, that tlie 
power of emancipation ia in the Federal Government. lie 
spoke of Virginia; and, as to the power of emancipation, I 
speak of the slaveholding States only, 

" The Federal Government, however, as we insist, has the 
power of restraining the extension of the institution — the power 
to insure that a slave insurrection shall never occur on any 
American soil which is now free from slavery. 

"John Brown's effort was peculiar. It was not a slave 
insurrection. It was an attempt by white men to get up a 
revolt aipong slaves, in which the slaves refused to partici- 
pate. In fact, it was so absurd that the slaves, with all their 
ignorance, saw plainly enough it could not succeed. That 
affair m its philosophy, corresponds with the many attempts, 
related in history, at the assassination of kings and emperors. 
An enthusiast broods over the oppression of a people till he 
fancies himself commissioned by Heaven to liberate thera. 
He ventures the attempt, which ends in little else than in his 
own eTecution Orsini's attempt on Louis Napoleon, and 
John Brown's attempt at Harper's Ferry were, in their phi- 
losophy, precisely the same. The eagerness to east blame 
on old England in the one case, and on New England in the 
other, docs not disprove the sameness of the two things. 

"And how much would it avail you, if you could, by the 
use of John Brown, Helper's book, and the like, break up the 
Republican organization ? Human action can be modified to 
some extent, but human nature cannot be changed. There 
is a judgment and a feeling against slavery in this nation, 
which cast at least a million and a half of votes. You can- 
not destroy that judgment and feeling — that sentiment — by 
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breakJDg up the political organization which rallies around 
it. You can scarcely scatter and disperse an army which 
has been formed into order in the face of your heaviest fire ; 
but if you could, how much would you gain by forcing the 
sentiment which created it out of tbe peaceful channel of the 
ballot-box, into some other channel ? What would that other 
channel probably be ? Would the number of John Browns 
bo lessened or cnlarg'ed by the operation ? 

" But you will break up the Union rather than submit to a 
denial of your Constitutional rights, 

"That has a somewhat reckless sound; but it would be 
palliated, if not fully justified, were we proposing by the mere 
forco of numbers, to deprive you of some right plainly written 
down in the CoDStitution But we are proposing no such thing. 

"When you make these declarations, you have a specific 
and well-understood allusion to an assumed Constitutional 
right of your.-i, to take blaves into the federal territories, and 
hold them there as property, hut no such right is specifically 
written in the Constitution. That instrumentis literally silent 
about any such right. We, on the contrary, deny that such 
a right has any existence in the Constitution, even by impli- 
cation, 

"Your purpose, then, plainly stated, is, that you will 
destroy the Government, unless you he allowed to construe 
and enforce the Constitution as you please, on all points io 
dispute between you and us. You will rule or ruin in all 
events. 

"This, plainly stated, is your language to us. Perhaps 
you will say the Supreme Court has decided the disputed 
Constitutional question in your favor. Not quite so. But 
waiving the lawyer's distinction between dictum and decision, 
the Courts have decided the question for you in a sort of 
way. The Courts have substantially said, it is youv Consti- 
tutional right to take slaves into the Federal Territories, and 
to hold them there as property. 
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"When I say the decision was made ia a &ort of way, I 
mean it was made in a divided Court by a hare majority of 
the Judges, and they not quite agreeing with one another in 
the reasons for making it ; that it is so made as that itrf 
av^owed supporters disagree with one another aliout its mean- 
ing, and that it was mainly based upon a mistaken statement 
of fact — the statement in the opinion that 'the right of 
property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the 
Constitutioa.-' 

"An inspection of the Constitutioa will show that the rigl.t 
of property in a slave is not distinctly and expressly afBmied 
in it. Bear in mind the Judges do not pledge their judicial 
opinion that such right ia impliedly af&rmed in the Constitu- 
tion ; but they pledge their veracity that it is distinctly and 
expressly affirmed there — 'distinctly' that is, not mingled 
with any thing else — 'expressly' that is, in words meaning 
just that, without the aid of any inference, and susceptible of 
no other meaning. 

" If they had only pledged their judicial opinion that such 
right is affirmed in the instrument by implieatioa, it would 
be open to others to show that neither the word 'slave' nor 
'slavery' is to be found in the Constitution, nor the word 
'property' even, in any connection with language alluding to 
the things slave, or slavery, and that wherever in that instru- 
ment the slave is alluded to, he ia called a 'person;' and 
wherever hi&master's legal right ia relation to him is alluded 
to, it is spoken of as 'service or labor due,' as a ' debt' paya- 
ble in service or labor. Also, it would be open to show, by 
contemporaneous history, that this mode of alluding to slaves 
and slavery, instead of speaking of them, was employed on 
purpose to exclude from the Constitution the idea that there 
could be property in man. 

" To show all this is easy and certain. 

" Whea this obvious mistake of the Judges shall be brought 
to their notice, is it not reasonable to expect that they will 
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withdraw the mistakun statement, and reconsider the conclii- 
sion based upon it ? 

"And then it is to be remembered that ' our fathers, who 
framed the Government under wliich we live' — the men who 
made the Constitution — decided this same ConBtitutional 
question in our favor, long ago — decided it without a division 
among tbemselres, when making the decision ; without divi- 
sion among themselves atiout the meaning of it after it was 
made, and so far as any evidence is left, without basing it 
upon any mistaken statement of facts. 

"Under all these eircumstances, do you really feel your- 
selves justified to break up this Government, unless such a 
court decision as yours is shall be at once submitted to, as a 
conclusive and final rule of political action. 

" But you will not abide the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent. In that supposed event, you say, you will destroy the 
XInion ; and then, you say, the great crime of having destroyed 
it will be upon us I 

"That is cool. A highwayman holds a pistol to my ear, 
and mutters through his teeth, ' stand and deliver, or I shall 
kill you, and then you will bo a murderer !' 

" To be sure, what the robber demanded of me — my money 
— was my own ; and I had a clear right to keep it ; but it 
was no more my own than my vote is my own ; and threat 
of death to me, to extort my money, and threat of destruction 
to the Union, to extort my vote, can scarcely he distinguished 
ill principle. 

"A few words now to Republicans. It is exceedingly 
desirable that all parts of this great Confederacy shall he at 
peace, and in harmony, one with another. Let us Republi- 
cans do our part to have it so. Even though much provoked, 
let us do nothing through passion aad ill-temper. Even 
though the southern people will not so much as listen 
to us, let us calmly consider their demands, and yield to them 
if, in our deliberate view of our duty, we possibly can. 
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Judging by all tliey say and do, and by the subject and 
nature of their conti-oversy with ua, let us determine, if we 
can, what will satisfy them ? 

" Will they be satisfied if the Territories be unconditionally 
surrendered to them ? We know they will not. In all their 
present complaints against us, the Territories are scarcely 
mentioned. Invasions and insurrections are the rage now. 
Will it satisfy them if, in the future, we have nothing to do 
with invasions and insurrections ? We know it will not. 
We so know because we know we never had any thing to do 
with invasions and insurrections ; and yet this total abstaining 
does not exempt us from the charge and the denunciation. 

" The question recurs, what will satisfy them ? Simply 
this : We must not only let them alone, but we mast, some- 
how, convince them that we do let them alone. This we 
know by experience, is no easy task. We have been so trying 
to convince them from the very beginning of our organization, 
but with no success. In all our platforms and speeches we 
have constantly protested our purpose to let them alone ; but 
this has had no tendency to convince them. Alike unavailing 
to convince them is the fact that they have never detected a 
man of us in any attempt to disturb them. 

" These natural, and apparently adequate means ail failing, 
what will convince them ? This, and this only : cease to call 
slavery wrong, and join them in calling it rigM And thi'i 
must be done thoroughly — done in ads as well as in words. 
Silence will not be tolerated — we must place ourselves 
avowedly with them. Douglas's new sedition law must bp 
enacted and enforced, suppressing all declarations that 
slavery ia wrong, whether made in politics, in presses, in 
pulpita, or in private. We must arrest and return their fu- 
gitive slaves with greedy pleasure. We must pull down our 
Free-State Constitutions. The whole atmosphere must be 
disinfected from all taint of opposition to slavery, before they 
will cease to believe that all their troubles proceed from us. 
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" I am quite aware they do not state their case precisely 
in this way. Most of tliem would probably say to us, ' Let 
us alone, do nothing to us, and say what you please about 
slavery.' But we do let theia alone — have never disturbed 
them— so that, after all, it is what wo say which dissatisfies 
them. They will continue to accuse us of doing, until wo 
cease saying. 

"I am also aware they have not, as yet, in terms, de- 
manded the overthrow of our Free-Stale Constitutions. Yet 
those Constitutions declare the wron"- of slavery, with more 
solemn emphasis than d 11 th } g 
when all these other y g 1 11 1 I 
overthrow of these C 1 1 t w 11 b 
nothing be left to resist th d d It 

d th hi 



gainst it ; and 
silenced, the 

\ manded, and 
thing to the 

f this just now. 
they do, they 
n summation. 
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contrary, that they do n t d 
Demanding what they I i f th 

can voluntarily stop n 1 h t f tl 

Holding, as they do, that 1 y m lly 
elevating, they cannot c t d m 1 f 1 
nition of it, as a legal r 1 1 d 1 bl g, 

" Nor can we justifiably w thh Id th y ground save 

our conviction that slav y w g If 1 y is right, all 
words, acts, laws, and c 1 1 t t t e themselves 

wrong, and should be 1 d d w pt ay. If it is 
rig!:t, we cannot justly bj t t t t lity— its uni- 
versality; if it is wron th y t j tly sist upon its 
extension — its enlargem t All th y k w could readily 
grant, if wo thought slavery right ; all we ask, they could 
as readily grant, if they thought it wrong. Their thinking 
it right, and our thinking it wrong, is the precise fact upon 
which depends the whole controversy. Thinking it right, as 
they do, they are not to blame for desiring its full recognition, 
as being right; but, thinking it wrong, as we do, can we 
yield to them ? Can we cast our votes with their view, and 
against our own ? In view of our moral, social, and politi- 
cal responsibilities, can we do this ? 
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" Wrong as we thiuk slavery is, we can yet afford to let it 
alone where it is, because that much is due to tbe necessity 
arising frorii its actual presence in the nation ; but can we, 
while our votes will prevent it, allow it to spread into the 
National Territories, and to overrun us here in these Free 
States ? 

" If our sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand by our 
duty, fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by notio 
of those sophistical contrivances wherewith we are so indus- 
triously plied and belabored— contrivances such as groping 
for some middle ground between the right and the wrong, 
vain as the search for a man who should, be neither a liviog 
man nor a dead man— such as a policy of 'doDt care' on a 
question about which all true men do care — such as Union 
appeals beseeching true tlnioa men to yield to Disunionists, 
reversing the Divine rule, and calling, not the sinners, hut 
the righteous to repentance — such as invocations to Washing- 
ton, imploring men to unsay what Washington said, and undo 
what Washington did. 

" Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accu- 
sations against us, not frightened from it by menaces of 
destruction to tbe Government, nor of dungeons to ourselves. 
Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith, 
let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand it." 

It was during this visit to New York that the following 
incident occurred, as related by a teacher in the Pive-Points 
House of Industry, in that city ; 

"Our Sunday-school in the Five-Points was assembled, 
one Sabbath morning, a few months since, when I noticed a 
tall and remarkable -looking man enter the room and take a 
seat among us. He listened with fixed attention to our ex- 
ercises, and his countenance manifested such genuine interest 
that I approached him and suggested that he might be willing 
to say something to the children. He accepted the invita- 
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tion with evident pleasure, and, coming forward, began a 
simple address, which at once fascinated every little hearer, 
and hushed the room into silence. His language was 
strikingly beautiful, and his tones musical with intensest 
feeling. The little faces around would droop into sad con- 
viction as he uttered sentences of warning, and would brighten 
into sunshine as he spoke cheerful words of promise. Once 
or twice he attempted to close his remarks, but the imperative 
shout of 'Go on !' ' Oh, do go on I' would compel him to re- 
sume. As I looked upon the gaunt and sinewy frame of the 
stranger, and marked his powerful head and determined 
features, now touched into softness by the impressions of the 
moment, I felt an irrepressible curiosity to learn sometbing 
more about him, and when he was quietly leaving the room 
I begged to know his name. He courteously replied, 'It is 
Abra'm Lincoln, from Illinois 1" 



CHAPTER IT. 

HOMINATED AND ELECTED PRESIDENT. 
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On the ICth of May ISfiO, the Republican National Con- 
vention met at Cbicago, to presput candidates foi the Presi- 
dency and Vice- Presidency, The Democratic Convention 
bad previously adjourned, tifter a stormy session of some two 
weeks, at which it was apparent that, if Mr. Douglas's friends 
persisted in placing him in nomination, another candidate 
would be presented by the wing opposed to his peculiar views 
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on the slavery question, and tlie great party would thus he 
disrupted. Auother convention, claiming to represent, in a 
peculiarly individual manner, the party in favor of the Con- 
stitution and the Union, had met at Baltimore and put in 
Domination John Bell, of Tennessee, and Edward Everett, of 
Massachusetts. 

The aspect seemed favorable for the election of the Repuh- 
licaa candidates, and that convention, on the morning of the 
18th of May — one day having been spent in organizing and 
another in the adoption of a platform of principles — amid the 
intense excitement of the twelve thousand people inside of 
the " Wigwam" (as the huilding was styled in which the body 
was in session), voted to proceed at once to ballot for a candi- 
date for President of the United States. 

Seven names were formally presented in the following order ; 
William H Seward, of New Tork ; Abraham Lincoln, of Illi- 
nois ; William L. Dayton, of New Jersey ; Simon Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania ; Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio ; Edward Bates, 
of Missouri ; and John McLean, of Ohio. 

On the first ballot Mr. Seward received 113 votes, Mr. 
Lincoln 103, Mr. Cameron 50, Mr. Chase 49, Mr. Bates 48, 
Mr. Dayton 14, Mr. McLean 12, and there were 16 votes 
scattered amon^ candidates not put in nomination. For a 
choice, 233 votes were required. 

On the second ballot (Mr. Cameron's name having been 
withdrawn) the votfl for the several candidates was as follows: 
Mr. Seward 184, Mr, Lincoln 181, Mr. Chase 42, Mr. Bates 
35, Mr. Dayton 10, Mr. McLean 8, scattering 4. 

The third ballot was immediately taken, and, when the call 
of the roll was ended, the footings were as follows : For Mr. 
Lincoln 231, Mr. Seward 180, Mr. Chase 24, Mr. Bates, 23, 
all others 7. Immediately before the result was announced, 
four Ohio delegates changed their votes to Mr. Lincoln, giv- 
ing him a majority. 

The scene which followed — the wild, almost delirious out- 
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burst of applanse within and without the building, the con- 
gratulations, the hand-shakings, the various man i Testations of 
Joy, continued with scarcely any interruption for some tbree- 
qnarters of an honr — was probably never before witnessed 
in a popular assembly. 

The nomination having been made unanimous, the ticket 
was completed by the selection of Senator Ilannibal Hamlin, 
of Maine, as Tice- President, 

The country then felt that the right man had for once 
been put in the right place. As a man of the people, in cor- 
dial sympathy with the masses, Mr. Lincoln enjoyed the 
unhesitating confidence of the sincere friends of free labor, 
regardless of party distinctions. His tried integrity and in- 
corruptible honesty gave promise of a return to the better 
days of the republic. Every man, laboring for the advance- 
ment of bis fellow, knew that in him humanity, irrespective 
of race or condition, had a tried and trusty friend. 

The committee, appointed to apprise him of his nomination, 
found bim at his home, in Springfield, a frame two-storied 
liouse, apparently about thirty-five or forty feet square, stand- 
ing at the corner of two streets. After entering the parlor, 
which was very plainly furnished, though in good taste, a 
brief address was made by the chairman of the convention, 
npontheutteranceof the first sentence of which a smile played 
round Mr. Lincoln's large, firm-set mouth, his eyes lit up, 
and his face conveyed to those who then for the first time 
met him, an impression, of that sincere, loving nature which 
those who had known him long and well had learned in some 
measure to comprehend and revere. 

In response to this address, Mr. Lincoln said : 

"Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee : I 

tender to you, and through you to the Republican National 

Convention, and all the people represented in it, my pro- 

foundest thanks for the high honor done me, which you now 
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formally announce. Deeply, and even painfully sensible of 
the great responsibility wbich is inseparable from this high 
hoEor^a responsibility which I could almost wish had fallen 
upon some one of the far more eminent men and experienced 
statesmen whose distinguished names were before the Con- 
vention, I shall, by your leave, consider more fully the resolu- 
tions of the Convention, denominated the platform, and with- 
out unnecessary and unreasonable delay, respond to you, Mr. 
Chairman, in writing, not doubting that the platform will he 
found satisfactory, and the nomination gratefully accepted. 
.And now I will not longer defer the pleasure of taking you, 
and each of you, by the hand." 

In reply to the formal letter of the President of the Con- 
vention, apprising him of the nomination, Mr. Lincoln ad- 
dressed the following : 

"Springfield, Illinois, May 23d, 1860. 
" Hon. George Ashman, President of the Republican Ka- 
fional Convention. 

" SiE ; I accept the nomination tendered me by the Con- 
vention over which you presided, and of which I am formally 
apprised in the letter of yourself and others, acting as a Com- 
mittee of the Convention for that purpose. 

" The declaration of principles and sentiments, which ac- 
companies your letter, meets my approval ; and it shall be 
my care not to violate, or disregard it, in any part. 

" Imploring the assistance of Divine Providence, and with 
due regard to the views and feelings of all who were repre- 
sented in the Convention ; to the rights of all the States and 
Territories, and people of the nation ; to the inviolability of 
the Constitution, and the perpetual union, harmony and pros- 
perity of all, I am most happy to co-operate for the practical 
success of the principles declared by the Convention, 
"Tour obliged friend and fellow-citizen, 

"Abraham Lincoln." 
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The breach in the Democratic party, threatened at Charlea- 
tiDD, was subsequeutly effected by the nomination of Stephen 
A. Douglas and Herschel T. Johnson, of Georgia, by one 
wing, and of John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, and Joseph 
Lane, of Oregon, by the other. 

Although the election of Mr. Lincoln was, under the eir- 
eumstancea, almost a foregone conclusion, yet the canvass 
which ensued was acrimonious and vindictive in the extreme, 
the choicest selections from the rank Billingsgate vocabularies 
being lavished on the head of Mr. Linclon and his supporters. 

On the 6th of Sovember, 1860, Mr. Lincoln received 
1,866,452 votes, securing the electoral votes of the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Khode 
Island, Connecticut, Now York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, California, 
Oregon, and four votes of New Jersey, 180 in all ; Douglas, 
1,375,15T votes, and the electoral votes of Missouri, and three 
of New Jersey, 13 in all; Breckenridge, 84T,953, and the 
votes of Maryland, Delaware,- North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Texas, 72 in all; and Bell, 590,631, and the votes of 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 39 in all. 

And now was to be tested whether words were to ripen 
into deeds — whether threats would be reduced to practice — 
whether, indeed, there were madness enough in any State or 
States to attempt the life of the republic. Unfortunately, a 
short space of time elapsed before all doubts were at an end. 
Men were to be found — not confined to a single State, but 
representatives of nearly, if not quite all — not to be counted 
by scores or hundreds even, but by thousands, and soon by 
tens of thousands — ready to lay their unhallowed hands npon 
the TJnion, the ark of our nation's glory and strength. 

To South Carolina belongs the bold, bad eminence of 
taking the initiation in this conspiracy against the interests 
of humanity. While this State — doomed forever after to an 
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ignominy from which centuries of unquestioned loyalty can- 
not free her — was taking the requisite steps toward secession, 
the then President, James Buchanan, with a pusillanimity — 
to use no stronger term — which uiodern history certainly has 
never paralleled, in his annual message, after having urged 
the unconstitutiouality of the proceeding, gave explicit notifi- 
cation that he had no constitutional power to prevent the 
proposed measures being hastened to successful completion. 
Neither, though appealed to, at a still earlier day, by the 
veteran chief of the army, to occupy and hold the United 
Stat«s oa the Southern coast, could he find any warrant for 
protecting and defending the national property. 

Surely nothing more could the conspirators have desired. 
On the 20th of December, 1860, South Carolina claims to 
secede — Government forts and arsenals are seized, and 
placed under the protection of the flag of the Stat«. Georgia's 
Governor lays hand on the United States forts on the coast 
of that State, oq the 3d of January, 1861 ; as did the Execu- 
tive of Alabama on the following day. 

Events of a startling nature follow in rapid succession. 
Ott the 9th of January, hostile shots are fired upon a vessel 
bringing tardy reinforcements to Port Sumter, and Mississippi 
assumes to put herself out of the Union. Alabama, Florida, 
and Georgia are not laggard ; nor are Texas and Louisiana 
found wanting. Cabinet officers from the slave States either 
resigned, after having aided the fell work to their utmost, or 
remained only to hasten its consummation. A new constitu- 
tion, "temporary" in its nature, was declared by delegates 
from the seven States then in rebellion, and a President and 
Vice-President appointed. 

Meanwhile a convention, composed of delegates from most 
of the Free States, and from all the border Slave States, was 
striving, at Washington, to heal existing difficulties by com- 
promise. Of its members some were acting in good faith, 
others were using it as a breakwater for the States already 
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in overt rebellion A series of resolutioDs, however, aiming 
at peace on the basis of a preserped Union was agreed to by 
a majoritv and the body adjourned on the Ist of March, 

On the 11th ot February, moreover, the National House of 
Representatives unanimously adopted a resolution — shortly 
afterward concurred in by the Senate — providing for aa 
amendment to the Constitution, forever prohibiting any Con- 
gresaioQal legislation interfering with slavery in any State. 
Some there were, too, who were willing to concede almost 
every thing and surrender the long mooted question of slavery 
in the territories by the adoption of the so-called Crittenden 
resolutions, which were killed in cold blood by Southera 
Senators 

But no concession, short of actual national degradation, 
would satisfy the recu'iant& Jefferson Davis, the head of the 
" Confederacy," on placing himself at the head of the rebellion, 
at Montgomery, Alabama, February 18th, modestly defined 
tho position of himself and his co-conspirators thus : 

" If a just perception of neutral interest shall permit us 
peaceably to pursue our separate political career, my most 
earnest desire will have been fulfilled. But if this bo denied 
us, and the integrity of our territory and jurisdiction be 
assailed, it will but remain for ua with firm resolve to appeal 
to arms, and invoke the blessing of Providence on a ju'st 
cause." 

This was at once clinched by a recommendation that " a 
well -instructed, disciplined army, more numerous than would 
usually be required, on a peace establishment," should be at 
once organized and put in training for the emergency. 
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Thus matters stood — the air filled with mutterings of an 
approaching storm — the mu^t tilled with a certain undefina- 
ble anxiety— the hoirts of many failing them through fear — 
when on the morning of tho 11th of February, 1861, the 
Pre-idtnt elect with his fimily, hade adieu to that prairie 
home tthich ilas ' he wis neyer again to see. 

The Ki^e throng which had assembled at the railway 
station on the jLuasion of his departure he addressed in 
words replete with the pathos of every true manly nature : 

' Mi Fkiesds . — ^ one, not in mj position, can appreci- 
ate tiie sadness I feel at this parting. To this people I owe 
all that I am. Here I have lived more than a quarter of a 
century ; here my children were born, and here one of them 
lies buried. I know not how soon I shall see yoa again. A 
duty devolves upon me which is, perhaps, greater tlian that 
which has devolved upon any other man since the days of 
Washington. lie never could have succeeded except for the 
aid of Divine Providence, upoo which he at all times relied. 
I feel that 1 cannot succeed without the same Divine aid 
which sustained him ; and in the same Almighty being I 
place my reliance for support, and I hope you, my friends, will 
all pray that I may receive that Divine assistance, without 
which I can not succeed, htit witL which success is certain. 
Again, I bid you all an affectionate farewell" 
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Along the route, multitudes gathered at the stations to 
greet Mm. At Toledo, Ohio, in reply to repeated calls, he 
appeared on the platform of the car and said ; 

"I am leaviQg you on an errand of national importance, 
attended, as you are aware, with considerable difficulties. 
Let ua believe, as some poet has expressed it, 'Behind the 
cloud the sun is shining still.' I bid you an affectionate fare- 
well." 

At Indianapolis, on the evening of the same day, in reply 
to an official address of welcome, he gave the first direct 
public intimation of his views concerning the absorbing 
topics of the day, in which homely sense and cheerful 
pleasantry were blended with a skill beyond the power of 
mere art : 

" Fello\¥ Citizens of the State of Indiana : — I am here 
to thank you for this magnificent welcome, and still more for 
the very generous support given by your State to that 
political cause, which, I think, is the true and just cause of 
the whole country, and tho whole world. Solomon says, 
' there is a time to keep silence ;' and when men wrangle by 
the mouth, with no certainty that they mean the same thing 
while using the same words, it perhaps were as well if they 
would keep silence. 

" The words ' coercion' and ' invasion' are much used iu 
these days, and often with some temper and hot blood. Let 
us make sure, if we can, that we do not misunderstand the 
meaning of those who use them. Let us get the exact defi- 
uitiona of these words, not from dictionaries, but from the 
men themselves, who certainly deprecate tho things they 
would represent by the use of the words. 

"What, then, is coercion? What is invasion? Would 
the marching of an army into South Carolina, without 
the consent of her people, and with hostile ioteut toward 
them, be invasion ? I certainly think it would, and it would 
be coercion also, if the South Carolinians were forced to 
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submit Cut if the United States should merely hold and 
retake its own forts and otber property, and collect the duties 
oa foreign importations, or even withhold the mails from 
places where they were habitually violated, would any or all 
of these things be invafiion or coercion ? Do our professed 
lovers of the Union, who spitefully resolve that they will 
resist coercion and invasion, understand that such things as 
these, OQ the part of the United States, would be coercion or 
invasion of a State ? If so, their idea of means to preserve 
the object of their great affection would seem to be exceedingly 
thin and airy. If sick, the little pills of the homeopathist 
would be much too large for it to swallow. In their view, 
the Union, as a family relation, would seem to be no regular 
marriage, but rather a sort of ' free-love' arrangement, to be 
maintained on passional attraction. 

" By the way, in what consists the special sacredness of a 
Stat« ? I speak not of the position assigned to a State in the 
Union by the Constitution, for that is a bond we all recog- 
nize. That position, however, a State cannot carry out of 
the Union with it. I speak of that assumed primary right 
of a State to rule all which .is less than itself, and to ruin all 
which is larger than itself. If a State and a County, 
in a given case, should be equal in number of inhabitants, in 
what, as a matter of principle, is the State better than 
the County ? Would an exchange of name be an exchange 
of rights ? Upon what principle, upon what rightful prin- 
ciple, may a State, being no more than one-fiftieth part of the 
nation in soil and population, break up the nation, and theri 
coerce a proportionably large sub-division of itself in the 
most arbitrary way ? What mysterious right to play tyrant 
is conferred on a district or country with its people, by 
merely calling it a State ? Fellow citizens, I am not assort- 
ing any thing. I am merely asking questions for you to 
consider. And now allow me to bid you farewell." 

Proceeding to Cincinnati, he received a most enthusiastic 
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nelcome Having been addressed by tte mayor of the city, 
md e LOited by a civic and military procession to the Eumet 
nou=!e he addressed the assemblage in these words : 

" Fellow- CiTiKENS : I have spoken hut once before this in 
Cincinnati. That was a year previous to the late Presidential 
election. On that occasion in a playful manner, but with 
sincere words, I addressed much of what I said to the Ken- 
tuckians. I gave my opinion that we, as Republicans, would 
ultimately heat them as Democrats, but that they could post- 
pone the result longer by nominating Senator Douglas for the 
Presidency than they could in any other way. They did not, 
in any true sense of the word, nominate Mr. Douglas, and the 
result has come certainly as soon as ever I expected. 

" I also told thorn how I expected they would be treated 
after they should have been beaten, and now wish to call 
their attention to what I then said : 

" ' When we do, as we say we will, beat you, you perhaps 
want to know what we will do with you. I will tell you — 
as far as I am authorized to speak for the opposition — what 
we raeatt to do with you. We mean to treat you as near as 
we possibly can, as Washington, JeiTersoa, and Madison 
treated yoa. We mean to leave you alone, and in no way to 
interfere with your institutions ; to abide by all and every 
compromise of the Constitution. In a word, coming back to 
the original proposition, to treat you, as far as degenerate 
men — if we have degenerated — may, according to the exam- 
ple of those noble fathers, Washington, Jefferson, and Mad- 
ison. We mean to remember that yo« are as good as we ; 
that there is no diiterence between us other than the difference 
of circumstances We mein to recognize and bear in mind 
always that you have as good hearts in your bosoms as other 
people, or as we claim to have, and to treat you accordingly,' 

" Fellow -citizens of Kentucky, friends, brethren ; May I 
call you such ? In my new position I see no occasion and 
feel no inclination to retract a word of this. If it shall 
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not be made good be assured that thu fault shall not be 
mine." 

Oq the next morning he left Cincinnati, and arrived at 
Columbus, where he was received with every demonstration 
of enthusiasm. He visited the Governor in the Executive 
Chamber, and was subsequently introduced to the members 
of the Legislature in joint session, when he was formally 
welcomed by the Lieutenant-Governor, to whom Mr. Lincoln 
responded in these words : 

" It is true, as has been said by the President of the Senate, 
that very great responsibility rests upon me in the position 
to which the votes of the American people have called me 
I am deeply sensible of that weighty responsibility. I can- 
not but know, what you all know, that without a name — 
perhaps without a reason why I should have a name — there 
has fallen upon me a task such as did not rest upon tho 
Father of bis Country. And so feeling, I cannot but turn 
and look for the support without which it will be impossible 
for me to perform that great task. I turn, then, and look to 
the American people, and to that God who has never for- 
saken them. 

"Allusion has been made to the interest felt in relation to 
the policy of the new Administration. In this, I have re- 
ceived from some a degree of credit for having kept silence, 
from others some depreciation. I still think Iwas right. In 
the varying and repeatedly shifting scenes of tho present, 
without a precedent which could enable me to judge for the 
past, it has seemed fitting, that before speaking upon the 
difficulties of the country 1 should have gained a view of the 
whole field. To be sure, after all, I would be at liberty to 
modify and change tho course of policy as future events 
might make a change necessary, 

" I have not maintained silence from any want of real anx- 
iety. It is a good thing tliat there is no more than anxiety, 
for there is nothing going wrong. It is a consoling eircum- 
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stance that when we lo ik out tlieie i& notbing that leally 
hurts anybody. "We entertain dift lent \iewi upon pohtici! 
questions, but nobody i'^ suffering iny thing This is a mo^t 
coDSoling circum=itance and fiom it I judge th^t ill we want 
is time and patience and a reliance on that God who his 
never forsaken this people " 

On the nth of February, Mr. Lioeoln proceeded to Pitta- 
burgh. At Steubenyille, on the route, in reply to an address, 
he said : 

" I fear the great confidence placed in my ability is un- 
founded. Indeed, I am sure it is. Encompassed by vast 
difficulties, as I am, nothing shall be wanted on my part, if 
sustained by the American people and God. I believe the 
devotion to the Constitution is equally great on both sides of 
the river. It is only the different understanding of that in^ 
strnment that causes difficulties. The only dispute is ' What 
are their rights ?' If the majority should not rule who should 
be the judge ? Where is such a judge to bo found ? We 
should all bo bound by the majority of the American people 
— if not, then the minority must control. Would that be 
right? Would it be just or generous? Assuredly not." He 
reiterated, the majority should rule. If he adopted a wrong 
policy, then the opportunity to condemn him would occur in 
fear years' time. " Then I can be turned out and a bettor 
man with better views put in my place." 

The next morning he left for Cleveland, but before his de- 
parture he made an address to the people of Pittsburgh, in 
which he said : 

" In every short address I have made to the people, and in 
every crowd through which 1 have passed of late, some al- 
lusion has been made to the present distracted condition of 
the country. It is naturally expected that I should say 
something upon this subject, but to touch upon it at all would 
involve an elaborate discussion of a great many questions 
and circumstances, would require more time than 1 can at 
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present command, and would perhaps unnecessarily commit 
me upon matters which have not yet fully developed them- 
selves. 

" The condition of the country, fellow- citizens, is an ex- 
traordinary one, and fills the mind of every patriot with 
auxiety and solicitude. My intention ia to give this subject 
all the consideration which I possibly can before I speak fully 
and definitely in regard to it, so that, when I do speak, I 
may be as nearly right as possible. And when I do speak, 
fellow-citizens, I hope to say nothing in opposition to the 
spirit of the Constitution, contrary to the integrity of the 
IToion, or which will in any way prove inimical to the liber- 
ties of the people or to the peace of the whole country. 
And, furthermore, when the time arrives for me to speak on 
this great subject, I hope to say nothing which will disap- 
point the reasonable expectations of any man, or disappoint 
the people generally throughout the country, especially if 
their expectations have been based upon any thing which I 
may have heretofore said. 

"Notwithstanding the troubles across tbe river [the 
speaker, smiling, pointed southwardly to the Monongabela 
river], there is really no crisis springing from any thing in 
the Government itself. In plain words, there is really no 
crisis escept an artificial one. What is there now to warrant 
the condition of alFairs presented by our friends 'over the 
river V Take even their own view of the questions involved, 
and there is nothing to justify the course which they are pur- 
suing. I repeat it, then, there is no crisis, except such a one 
as may be gotten up at any time by turbulent men, aided by 
designing politicians. My advice, then, under such circum- 
stances, is to keep cool If the great American people will 
only keep their temper on both side* of the line, the trouble 
will como to an end, and the question which now distracts 
the country will be settled just as surely as all other difS- 
culties of like character which have origiuated in this 
government have been adjusted Lot the people on both 
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sides keep their self-possession, and just as other clouds Lave 
cleared away in diie time, so will this, and this great nation 
sball continue to prosper as heretofore." 

lie thon referred to tho subject of the tariff, and said : 
"According to my political education, I am inclined to 
believe that the people in the various portions of the country- 
should have their own views carried out through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. That consideration of the tariff bill 
should not be postponed until the next session of the Na- 
tional Legislature. No subject should engage your repre- 
sentatives more closely thau that of the tariff. If I have 
any recommendation to make, it will be that every man who 
is called upon to serve the people, in a representative ca- 
pacity, should study the whole subject thoroughly, as I intend 
to do myself, looking to all tho varied interests of the com- 
mon country, so that, when the time for action arrives, ade- 
quate protection shall be extended to the coal and iron of 
Pennsylvania, and the corn of Illinois. Permit me to express 
the hope that this important subject may receive such con- 
sideration at the hands of your representatives that the 
interests of no part of the country may be overlooked, but 
that all sections may share in the common benefits of a just 
and equitable tariff." 

Mr. Lincoln, upon his arrival in Cleveland, adverted to the 
same subject in the following tenns : 

"It is with you, the people, to advance the great cause of 
the Union and the Constitution, and not with any one man. 
It rests with you alone. This fact is strongly impressed on 
my mind at present. In a community like this, whose ap- 
pearance testifies to their intelligence, I am convinced that 
the cause of liberty and the Union can never be in danger. 
Frequent allusion is made to the excitement at present exist- 
ing in national politics. I think there is no occasion for any 
excitement. The crisis, as it is called, is altogether an arti- 
ficial crisis. In al! parts of the nation, there are differences 
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of opinion in polities. There arc differoncDs of opinion even 
here. You did not all vote for the person wlio now addresses 
yon. And how is it with those who aro not here ? Have 
they not all their rights as they ever had ? Do theynot have 
their fugitive slaves returned now as ever? Have theynot 
the same Constitution that they have Hved under for seventy 
-odd years ? Have they not a position as citizens of this 
eommon country, and have wo any power to change that 
position 1 What, then, is the matter with them ? "Why all 
this excitement ? Why all these complaints ? As I said 
before, this crisis is all artificial. It has no foundation in 
fact. It was 'argued up,' aa the saying is, and cannot he 
argued down. Let it alone, and it will go down itself." 

On Saturday he proceeded to Buffalo, where he arrived 
at evening, and was met by an immense concourse of citizens, 
headed by Ex-President Fillmore. 

Arriving at the hotel, Mr. Lincoln was welcomed in a 
brief speech by the acting chief magistrate, to which he made 
a brief reply, aa follows ; 

" Ma, Mayob and Fet.i«w Citize.vs : — I am here to thank 
you briefly for this grand reception given to me not personally, 
but as the representative of our great and beloved country. 
Tour worthy Mayor has been pleased to mention in his 
address to me, the fortunate and agreeable journey which I 
have had from home — only it is rather a circuitous route to 
the Federal Capitol. I am very happy that ho was enabled, 
in truth, to congratulate myself and company on that fact. 
It is true, we Lave had nothing thus far to mar the pleasure 
of the trip. We have not been met alone by those who 
assisted in giving the election to me ; I say not alone, but by 
the whole population of the country through which we have 
passed. This is as it should be. Had the election fallen to 
any other of the distinguished candidates instead of myself, 
under the peculiar circumstances, to say the least, it would 
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bave l>een proper for all citizens to have greeted him as you 
now greet me. It is an evidence of the devotion of the whole 
people to the Constitution, the Union, and the perpetuity of 
the liberties of this country. I am unwilling, on any occa- 
sion, that I should be so meanly thought of as to have it sup- 
posed for a moment that these demonstrations are tendered 
to me personally. They are tendered to the country, to the 
institutions of the country, and to the perpetuity of the liber- 
ties of the country for which these institutions were made and 
created. Your worthy mayor has thought fit to express the 
hope that I may be able to relieve the country from the pre- 
sent, or, I should say, the threatened difficulties. lam sure 
I hring a heart true to the work. For the ability to perform 
it, I trust in that Supreme Being who has never forsaken this 
favored land, through the instrumentality of this groat and 
intelligent people. Without that assistance I should surely 
fail ; with it I cannot fail. When we speak of the threatened 
difficulties to the country, it is natural that it should be ex- 
pected that something should be said by myself with regard to 
particular measures. Upon more mature reflection, however, 
I think, — and others will agree with me — that, when it is con- 
sidered that these difficulties are without precedent, and never 
have been acted upon by any individual situated as I am, it 
is most proper thafl should wait and see the developments, 
and get all the light possible, so that, when I do speak 
authoritatively, I may be as near right as possible. When I 
shall speak authoritatively, I hope to say nothing inconsistent 
with the Constitution, the Union, the rights of all the States, 
of each State, and of each section of the country, and not to 
disappoint the reasonable espcctations of those who have 
confided to me their votes. In this connection, allow me to 
say that you, as a portion of the great American people, need 
only to maintain your composure, stand up to your sober 
convictions of right, to your obligations to the Constitution, 
and act in accordance with those sober convictions, and the 
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clouds wLich now arise in tbe horizon will be dispelled, and 
we sball bave a bright and glorious future ; and, when this 
genoration shall have passed away, tens of thousands shall 
inhabit this country where only thousands inhabit it now. I 
do not propose to address you at length. I have no voice for 
it. Allow me again to thank you for this magnificent recep- 
tion, and bid you farewell." 

Mr. Lincoln then proceeded from Buffalo to Albany. Here 
he was met by tte Mayor, the City Councils, and the Legis- 
lative Committees, and was conducted to tho Capitol, where 
he was welcomed by G-overnor Morgan, and responded briefly, 
as follows : 

" Governor Morgan : — I was pleased to receive an invita- 
tioa to visit the capital of tbe great Empire State of this 
nation, while on my way to the Federal capital. I now thank 
you, and you, the people of tbe capital of the State of New 
York, for this moat hearty and magnificent welcome. If I am 
not at fault, tho great Empire State at this time contains a 
larger population than did the whole of the TInited States of 
America at the time they achieved their national indepen- 
dence ; and I was proud to be invited to visit its capital, to 
meet its citizens as I now have the honor to do. I am noti- 
fied by your governor that this reception is tendered by citizens 
^vithout distinction of party. Because of this, I accept it the 
more gladly. In this country, and in any country where free- 
dom of thought is tolerated, citizens attach themselves to poli- 
tical parties. It is but an ordinary degree of charity to attri 
ute this act to the supposition that, in thus attaching them 
selves to the various parties, each man, in his own judgment, 
supposes he thereby best advances the interests of the whole 
country. And when an election is passed, it is altogether 
befitting a free people that, until the next election, they should 
be one people. The reception you have extended me to-day 
is not given to me personally. It should not be so, but as the 
representative, for the time being, ofthe majority of the nation. 
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If the election had fallen to any of the more distingnished citi- 
zens, who received the support of the people, this same honor 
should have greeted him that greets me this day, in testimony 
of the unanimous devotion of the whole people to the Consti- 
tution, the Union, and to the perpetual liberties of succeeding 
generations in this country, I have neither the voice nor the 
strength to address you at any greater length. I beg you 
will, therefore, accept niy most grateful thanks for this mani- 
fest devotion — not to me but to the institutions of this great 
and glorious country." 

He was then conducted to the Legislative halla, where, in 
reply to an address of welcome, he again adverted to the trou- 
bles of the country in the following terms ; 

" Mr. President and Gentlemen or the Leqislatuhe or 
THE State of New York : — It is with feelings of great diffi- 
dence, and, I may say, feelings even of awe, perhaps greater 
than I have recently experienced, that I meet you here in this 
place. The history of this great State, the renown of its great 
men, who have stood in this chamber, and have spoken their 
thoughts, all crowd around my fancy, and incline me to shrink 
from an attempt to address you. Yet I have some confidence 
given me by the generous manner in which you have invited 
me, and the still more generous manner in which you have re- 
ceived me. You have invited me and received mo without dis- 
tinction of party. I could not for a moment suppose that this 
has been done in any considerable degree with any reference 
to my personal self. It is very much more grateful to me 
that this reception and the invitation preceding it were given 
to me as the representative of a free people, than it could pos- 
sibly have been were they but the evidence of devotion to me 
or to any one man. It is true that, while I hold myself, 
without mock-modesty, the humblest of all the individuals 
who have ever been elected President of the United States, I 
vet have a more difficult task to perform than any one of them 
has ever encountered. You have here generously tendered 
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me the support, the united support, of the great Empire State. 
For this, in behalf of the nation — in behalf of the President 
and of the future of the nation — in behalf of the cause of civil 
liberty in all time to come — I moat gratefully thank you. I 
do not propose now to enter upon any espreasions as to the 
particular line of policy to he adopted with reference to the 
difficulties that stand before us in the opening of the incoming 
administration, 1 deem that it ia just to the country, to my- 
self, to you, that I should see every thing, hear every thing, 
and have every light that can possibly be brought within my 
reach to aid me before I shall speak officially, in order that, 
when I do speak, I may have the best possible means of 
taking correct and true grounds. For this reason, I do not 
now announce any thing in the way of policy for the new 
Admin iatration. When the time comes, according to the cus- 
tom of the Government, I shall speak, and speak as well as I 
am able for the good of the present and of the future of this 
country — for the good of the North and of the South — for the 
good of one aad of the other, and of all sections of it. In the 
meantime, if we have patience, if we maintain our equanimity, 
though some may allow themselves to run off in a burst of 
passion, 1 still have confidence that the Almighty Knler of 
the Universe, through the instrumentality of this great and 
intelligent people, can and will bring us through this difSculty, 
as he has heretofore brought us through all preceding diffi- 
culties of the eotintry. Relying upon this, and again thanking 
you, as I forever shall, in my heart, for this generous recep- 
tion you have given me, I bid you farewell." 

At Albany,, he was met by a delegation from the city 
authorities of New York, and on the 19th started for that 
city. At Poughkeopaie, he was welcomed by the Mayor of 
the city, Mr. Lincoln, in reply, said ; 

" I am grateful for thia cordial welcome, and I am gratified 
that this immense multitude has come together, not to moct 
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the individQal man, but tbe man who, for the time being, will 
humbly but earnestly represent the majosty of the nation. 
These receptions have heen given me at other places, and, aa 
here, hy men of different parties, and not by one party alone. 
It shows an earnest effort on the part of aJl to save, not the 
eoantry, for the country can save itself, but to save the insti- 
tutions of the country — those iastitutious under which, for at 
least three-quarters of a century, we have become the 
greatest, the most intelligent, and the happiest people in the 
world These manifestations show that we all make common 
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been sustained, I have been the instrument selected to carry 
forward the affairs of this Government. I can rely upon you, 
and upon the people of the country ; and with their sustain- 
ing hand, 1 think that even I shall not fail in carrying the 
Ship of State through the storm." 

The reception of President Lincoln in New York City was 
a most imposing demonstration. Places of business were 
generally closed, and hundreds of thousands were in the 
streets. On the next day, he was welcomed to the city by 
Mayor Wood, and replied as follows : 

" Mr. Mayor: It is with feelings of deep gratitude that I 
make my acknowledgments for the reception given me in the 
great commercial city of New Yorlv. I cannot but rcnicniber 
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that this is done by a people who do not, by b. majority, 
agree with me in political sentiment. It is the more gratefnl, 
because in this I see that, for the great principles of our 
Government, the people are almost unanimous. In regard 
to the diflculties that confront us at this time, and of which 
your Honor has thought fit to speak so becomingly and 
so justly, as I suppose, I can only say that I agree in the 
sentiments expressed. In my devotion to the tTnion, I hope 
I am behind no man in the nation. In the wisdom with 
which to conduct the affairs tending to the preservation of the 
Union, I fear that too great confidence may have been reposed 
in me ; but I am sure I bring a heart devoted to the work. 
There is nothing that could ever bring me to willingly con- 
sent to the destruction of this Union, under which not only 
the great commercial city of New York, but the whole 
country, acquired its greatness, except it be the purpose for 
which the Union itself was formed. I understand the ship to 
be made for the carrying and the preservation of the cargo, and 
so long as the ship can be saved with the cargo, it should never 
be abandoned, unless it fails the possibility of its preservation , 
and shall cease to exist, except at the risk of throwing over- 
board both freight and passengers. So long, then, as it is 
possible that the prosperity and the liberties of the people be 
preserved in this Union, it shall be my purpose at all times to 
use all my powers to aid in its perpetuation. Again thanking 
you for the reception given me, allow me to come to a close." 

On the next day he left for Philadelphia. At Trenton he 
remained a few hours, and visited both Houses of the Legis- 
lature. On being received in the Senate, he thus addressed 
that body : 

"Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Senate of the 
State op New Jersey ; — I am very grateful to you for the 
honorable reception of which I have been the object. I cannot 
but remember the place tiiat New Jersey holds in our early his- 
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tury. In the early Revolutionary struggle, few of the States 
among .the old Thirteea had more of the battle-fields of the 
country within its limits than old New Jersey. May I he par- 
doned, if, upon this occasion, I mention that away back in my 
childhood, the earliest days of my being able to read, I got 
hold of a small hook, such a one as few of the younger members 
Lave ever seen, ' Wcems' Life of Washington.' I remember 
all the accounts there given of the battle-fields and struggles 
for the liberties of the country, and none fixed themselves 
upon my imagination so deeply as the struggle here at 
Trenton, New Jersey. The crossing of the river — the 
contest with the Hessians — the great hardships endured 
at that time — all fixed themselves on my memory more than 
any single revolutionary event; and you all know, for 
you have all been boys, how these early impressions last 
longer than ai)y others. I recollect thinking then, hoy even 
though I was, that there must have been something moro 
than common that those men struggled for. I am exceed- 
ingly anxious that that thing which they struggled for — that 
something even more than National Independence — that 
something that held out a great promise to all the people of 
the world to oil time to come — I am exceedingly anxious 
thit this Union, the Constitution, and the liberties of the 
people, shall be perpetuated in accordance with the original 
idi'a for w hich that struggle was made, and I shall be most 
happy indeed, if I shall bo an humble instrument in the 
hands of the Almighty, and of this. His almost chosett 
people, for perpetuating the object of that great struggle. 
You give me this reception, as I understand, without distinc- 
tion of party. I learn that this body is composed of a 
majority of gentlemen who, in the exercise of their best 
judgment in the choice of a Chief Magistrate, did not think 
I was the man. I understand, nevertheless, that they came 
forward here to greet me aa the Constitutional President of 
the United States — as citizens of the United States, to meet 
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the man who, for the time being, is the repreaentative man of 
the nation, united by a purpose to perpetuate the Union and 
liberties of the people. As such, I accept this reception 
more gratefully than I could do did I believe it was tendered 
to me as an individual." 

He then passed into the Chamber of the Assembly, and 
upon being introduced by the Spealier, addressed that body 
as follows ; 

" Mk. Speaker and Gentlemen : — I. have just enjoyed the 
honor of a reception by the other branch of this Legislature, 
and I return to you and them my thanks for the reception 
which the people of Iv'ew Jersey have gipon, through their 
chosen representatives, to me, aa the representative, for the 
time being, of the majesty of the people of the United 
States. I appropriate to myself very little of the demonstra- 
tions of respect with which I have been greeted. I think 
little should be given to any man, but that it should be 
a manifestation of adherence to the Union and the Constitu- 
tion. I understand myself to be received here by the repre- 
sentatives of the people of JS'ew Jersey, a majority of whom 
differ in opinion from those with whom I have acted. This 
manifestation is therefore to he regarded by me as espressing 
their devotion to the Union, tbe Constitution, and the 
liberties of the people. You, Mr. Speaker, have well said, 
that this is the time when the bravest and wisest look with 
doubt and awe upon the aspect presented by our national 
affairs. Under these circumstances, you will readily see why 
I should not speak in detail of the course I shall deem it 
best to pursue. It is proper that I should avail myself of 
al! the information and all the time at my command, in order 
that when the time arrives in which I must speak officially, 
I shall be able to take the ground which I deem the best and 
safest, and from wbich I may have no occasion to swerve. I 
shall endeavor to take the ground I deem most just to the 
Korth, the East, the West, the South, and the whole country. 
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I take it, I hope, in good temper — certainly witb no malice 
towards any section. I shall do al! that may be ia my power 
to promote a peacefol settlemcat of all our dif6oultie9. The 
man does not live who is more devoted to peace than I am — 
none who would do more to preserve it. But it may bo 
necessary to put the foot down firmly. And if I do my duty, 
and do right, you will sustain me, will you not? Received, 
as I am, by the members of a Legislature, tte majority of 
whom do not agree with me in political sentiments, I trust 
that I may have their assistance in piloting the Ship of 
State through this voyage, surrounded by perils as it is ; for 
if it sbould suffer shipwreck now, there will he no pilot ever 
needed for another voyage." 

Oa his arrival in Philadelphia, he was received with great 
enthusiasm, and to an address from the Mayor Mr. Lincoln 
replied : 

" Mtt. Mayor and Fellow -citizens or PHiLAnr.LPiiiA :— 
I appear before you to make no lengthy speech but to 
thank you for this reception. The reception you have giveu 
me to-nigbt is not to me, the man, the individual, but to the 
man who temporarily represcBts, or should represent, the 
majesty of the nation. It is true, as your worthy Mayor has 
said, that there is anxiety among the citizens of the United 
States at this time. I deem it a happy circumstance that 
this dissatisfied portion of our fellow-citizens do not point us 
to any thing in which they are being injured, or are about to 
be injured ; for which reason I have felt all the while justified 
in concluding that the crisis, the panic, the anxiety of the 
country at this time, is artificial. If there he those who differ 
with me upon this subject, they have not pointed out the 
substantial difficulty that exists, I do not mean to say that 
an artificial panic may not do considerable harm ; that it has 
done such I do not deny. The hope that has been expressed 
by your Mayor, that I may ho able to restore peace, harmony, 
aud prosperity to the country, ia most worthy of him ; and 
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happy indeed will I be if I Bhall be able to verify and fulfil 
tliat hope I promiiie you in all sincerity, that I bring to 
the work a sincere heart Whether I will bring a head equal 
to that heart will be for fuiurc times to determine. It were 
useless for me to speik of details or plans now ; I shall speak 
officially ne\t Mondaj wuek, if ever. If I should not speak 
then it were useless for me to do so now. If I do speak 
then it IS useless for me t) do so now. When I do speak, I 
shall take such grounds as I deem best calculated to restore 
peace, harmon> and prosperity to the country, and tend to 
the perpetuity of the nation, and the liberty of these States 
an J these people "iuur worthy Mayor has expressed the 
wish m which I jom with him, that if it were convenient for 
me to remain with youi iity long enough to consult your 
mtrthants and manufacturers ; or, as it were, to listen to 
those breathings rising within the consecrated walls wherein 
the Constitution of the United States, and, I will add, the 
Declaration of Independence, were originally framed and 
adopted I assuie you and your Mayor, that I had hoped 
on this occasion and upon all occasions during my life, that 
I shall do nofhing inconsistent with the teachings of these 
holy and most s'icred walls I never asked any thing that 
does not breathe from those walls. All my political warfare 
has been in faior rf the teachings that come forth from these 
sacred walls. May my right hand forget its cunning, and 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my moutb, if ever I prove 
false to those teachings. Fellow -citizens, now allow nie to 
bid you good-night." 

On the next morning Mr. Lincoln visited tlie old "Inde- 
pendence Hall," for the purpose of raising tlie national flag 
over it. Here he was received with a warm welcome, and 
made the following address : 

"I am filled with deep emotion at finding myself standing 
here, in this place, where were collected the wisdom, the 
patriotism, the devotion to principle, from which sprang the 
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institutions under whicli we live. You bave kiadly suggesteii 
to me tliat in my hands is tlie taalt of restoring' peace to the 
prcscQt distracted condition of tlie country. I can say in 
return, sir, that all the political sentiments I entertain have 
been drawn, so far as I have heen able to draw them, from 
the sentiments which orlginatod and were given to the world 
from this hall. I have never had a feeling politically that 
did not spring from the sentiments embodied ia the Declara- 
tion of Independence. I have often pondered over the 
dangers which were incurred by the men who assembled 
here, and framed and adopted that Declaration of lodepen- 
denco. I have pondered over the toils that were endured by 
the officers and soldiers of the array who achieved that inde- 
pendence. I have often inquired of myself what great prin- 
ciple or idea it was that kept this Confederacy so long 
together. It was not the mere matter of the separation of 
the colonies from the mother-land, but that sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which gave liberty, not alone to 
the people of this country, but, I hope, to the world for all 
future time. It was that which gave promise that in due 
time the weight would he lifted from the shoulders of all men. 
This is a sentiment embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Now, my friends, can this country be saved upon 
this basis? If it can, I will consider myself one of the 
happiest men in the world if I can help to save it. If it 
cannot be saved upon that principle, it will be truly awful. 
But if this country ca.nnot be saved without giving up that 
principle, I was about to say I would rather be assassinated 
on this spot than surrender it. Now, in my view of the 
present aspect of affairs, there need be no bloodshed or war. 
There is no necessity for it. I am not in favor of such a 
course, and I may say, in advance, that there ivili be no 
blood shed unless it be forced upon the government, and then 
it will be compelled to act in self-defence, 

" My friends, this is wholly an unexpected speech, and I 
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did not expect to l>o called upon to say a word when I came 
Lere. I supposed it was merely to do something towards 
raising the flag. I may, therefore, have said something in- 
discreet, I have said nothing hat what I am willing to live 
by, and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty God, to die by." 

The party then proceeded to a platform erected in front 
of the State House, when the President-elect was invited to 
raise the flag. Mr. Lincoln responded in a brief speech, 
stating his cheerful compliance with the request, and alluded 
to the original flag of tbirteeu stars, saying that the number 
had increased as time rolled on, and we now became a happy 
and a powerful people, each star adding to its prosperity. 
" Tlie future," be added, " is in the hands of the people. It is 
on such aa occasion as this that we can reasoQ together, re- 
affirm our devotion to the country and tho principles of tho 
Declaration of Icdependenee. Let us make up our mind, 
that when wo do put a new star upon our banner, it shall be 
a fixed one, never to be dimmed by the horrors of war, but 
brightened by the contentment and prosperity of peace. Let 
us go on to extend the area of our usefulness,' add star upon 
star, until their light shall shine upon live hundred millions 
of a free and happy people." 

The President-elect then raised the flag to the top of the 
staff. 

At half-past 9 o'clock the party left for Uarrisburg, Both 
Houses of the Legislature were visited by Mr. Lincoln, and fo 
an address of welcome he thus replied : 

" I appear before you only for a very few brief remarks, in 
response to what has been said to me. I thank you most 
sincerely for this reception, and the generous words in whicli 
support has been promised me upon this occasion. 1 thank 
your great commoawealth for the overwhelming support it 
recently gave, not to me personally, but the cause, which I 
think a just one, in the late election. Allusion has been 
made to the fact- — the interesting fact, perhaps wo should say 
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— that I, for thn first time, appear at the Capital of the great 
Commonwealth of Penasjlvania upon the birthday of the 
Fathei of hit. Country in connection witji that beloved anni- 
versary connected with tho history of this country. I have 
already gune through one exceedingly interesting scene this 
morning m the ceremonies at Philadelphia. TTndcr the high 
conduct of gentlemen there, I was, for the first time, allowed 
the piivilege of standing m Old Independence Hall, to have 
a few woids addressed to me tbere, and opening up to me an 
opportunity of espressing, with much regret, that I had not 
more time to express something of my own feelings, excited 
by the occasion, somewhat to harmonize and give shape to 
the feelings that had been really the feelings of my whole life. 
Besides this, our friends there had provided a magnificent 
flag of the country. They bad arranged it eo t!iat I was 
given the honor of raising it to the head of its staff. And 
when it went up I was pleased that it went to its place by 
the strength of my own feeble arm ; when, according to the 
arrangement, the cord was pulled, and it flaunted gloriously 
to the wind without an accident, in the bright glowing sun- 
shine of the morning, I could not help hoping that there was 
in the entire success of that beautiful ceremony at least some- 
thing of an omen of what is to come. Nor could I help 
feeling then, as I often have felt, in the whole of that proceed- 
ing, I was a very humble instrument, I had not provided 
the flag; I had not made the arrangements for elevating it to 
its place. I bad applied but a very small portion of my 
feeble strength in raising it. In the whole transaction I was 
in the hands of the people who had arranged it ; and if I can 
have the same generous coBperation of the people of the 
nation, I think the flag of our country may yet be kept 
flaunting gloriously. I reeur for a moment but to repeat 
some words uttered at the hotel in regard to what has been 
said about the military support which the General Govern- 
ment may expect from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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in a proper emergency. To guard against any possible mis- 
take do I recur to tbis. It is not with any pleasure that I 
contemplate the possibility that a necessity may arise in this 
country for the use of the military arm. While I am exceed- 
ingly gratified to see the manifestation upon your streets of 
your military force hero, and exceedingly gratified at your 
promise here to use that force upon a proper emergency — 
while I make these acknowledgements, I desire to repeat, in 
order to preclude aoy possible misconstruction, that I do 
most sincerely hope that we shall have no use for them ; that 
it will never become their duty to shed blood, and most 
especially never to shed fraternal blood. I promise that, so 
far as I have wisdom to direct, if so painful a result shall in 
any wise be brought about, it shall be through no fault of 
mine. Allusion has also been made by one of your honored 
speakers to some remark recently made by myself at Pitts- 
burg, in regard to what is supposed to be the especial 
interest of this great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. I 
now wish only to say, in regard to that matter, that the few 
remarks which I uttered on that occasion were rather care- 
fully worded. I took pains that they should be so. I have 
seen no occasion since to add to them or subtract from them. 
I leave tbem precisely as they stand, adding only now, that 
I am pleased to have an expression from you, geutlemen of 
Pennsylvania, significant that they are satisfactory to you. 
And now, gentlemen of the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, allow me to return you again 
my most sincere thanks." 

Arrangements had been made for bis departare from Har- 
rjsburg on the following morning; but the timely discovery 
of a plot to assassinate hira on his way through Baltimore — a 
plot in which several of the leading citizens of that place 
were believed to be interested, although the work was to be 
done by other hands — caused a change in the schedule, and 
on the evening of the day on which he had been received by 
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the Legislature, he left on a special train for Philadelpliia, 
and tlienee proceeded in the sleepiog-ear attached to the regu- 
lar midnight train to Washington, where he arrived at an 
earlj hour on the morning of the 33d. 

As an evidence liow little the extent to which unscrupulous 
men were prepared to go, was understood at this time, it may 
be remarked that not a few made themselves very merry over 
this midnight ride — a leading pictorial even indulging itself 
in an attempt at a humorous illustration of it, an act which, 
viewed in the light of a startling event but little more than 
fouryears later, in which a native of the same city was directly 
concemecl, would hardly have been repeated. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MEW ADMINISTRATION. 



A PEW days after his arrival in Washington, the President 
elect was waited upon by the Mayor and other municipal au- 
thorities, welcoming him the city, to whom he made the fol- 
lowing reply ; 

" Mr. Mayor : I thank you, and through you the municipal 
authorities of this city who accompany you, for this welcome. 
And as it is the first time in my life since the present phase 
of- politics has presented itself in this country, that I have 
said anything publicly within a region of country where the 
institution of slavery exists, I will take this occasion to say 
that I think very much of the ill feeling which has existed, 
and still exists, between the people in the sections from 
whence I came and the people here, is dependent upon a 
misunderstanding of one another. I therefore avail myself 
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of this opportunity to assure you, Mr. Mayor, and all tlio 
gentlemen present, that I hare not now, and never have had, 
any other than as kindly feelings towards you as towards 
the people of my own section. I have not now, nor never 
iiave had, any disposition to treat you in any respect other- 
wise than as my own neighbors. 1 have not now any pur- 
pose to withhold from you anj of the benefits of the Coiisti- 
tation, under any circumstances, that I would not feel myself 
constrained to withhold from my neighbors ; and I hope, in a 
word, that when we shall become better acquainted, and I 
say it with great confidence, wo shall like each other the 
more. I thank you for the kindness of this reception." 

On the following evening, at the close of a serenade ten- 
dered him by the Republican Association, he thus addressed 
the crowd : 

" My friends : I suppose that I may take this as a compli- 
ment paid to me, and as such please accept my thanks for it. 
I have reached this city of Washington under circumstances 
considerably differing from those under which any other man 
has ever reached it. I am here for the purpose of taking an 
oEBcial position amongst the people, almost all of whom were 
politically opposed to me, and are yet opposed to me as I 
suppose. I propose no Seogrhy address to you. I only pro- 
pose to say as I did on J■esterd^y when your worthy Mayor 
and Board of Allermen cillelupon me that I thought mu h 
of the ill feeling that h-is exi'-ted between you and the people 
of your surromd ngs and that people from amongst whom I 
came has depended and now depends upon a m aunder 
Stan 1 ng 

"1 hope that if th ngs shall go on as prosperou ly is I 
believe wl all desire they mav I may have it in my i ower to 
remove something of this misunderstand ng that I may bt, 
enabled to convince you, and the people of your section of the 
country, that we regard yon as in all things our equals, and 
in all things entitled to the same respect and the same treat- 
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mcnt that we claim for ourselves ; that we are in nowise dis- 
posed, if it were in our power, to oppress yoQ, to deprire 
you of any of your rights under the Constitution of the 
United States, or even narrowly to split Lairs with you in 
regard to those tights, but are determined to give you, as far 
as lies in our hands, all your rights under the Constitution — 
Dot grudgingly, but fully and" fairly. I hope that, by thus 
deahng with you, we will become better acquainted, and be 
better friends. And now, my friends, with these few re- 
marks, and again returning my thanks for this compliment, 
and expressing my desire to hear a little more of your good 
music, I bid you good-night." 

Never, in the history of the country, has the inaugural 
address of any President been so aaxiously awaited as was 
that of Mr. Lincoln. The most of his countrymen, even in 
States whose loyalty to the Government was beyond sus- 
picion, were certain to be disappointed, whatever that inaug- 
ural might prove to be. An impression prevailed, for which 
no good grounds could be shown, that somehow, in some in- 
explicable way, this particular address would operate as a 
panacea to heal tho nation's malady. One class, who knew 
not the man, hoped, almost against hope, that such conces- 
sions would be made to the rebels as would bridge over exist- 
ing difficulties, and restore the good old times when men 
could vend their goods and principles — or what served them 
in lieu thereof— without being annoyed by war or rumor of 
war. Another would be satisfied with nothing short of the 
most positive and unqualified denunciations of the rebels, 
coupled with the details in advance of dealing with them. 
Still another were simply curious in the premises to know 
what could be said. Whisperings, too, that the address would 
be prevented by violence, and hints of assassination were 
heard here and there. 

All necessary precautions, however, having been taken to 
guard against the latter contiugencies, Mr. Lincoln appeared 
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at the east front of the capitol, and received, at the hour ap- 
pointed, the oath of office from Cbief Justice Taney. Then 
followed, in a clear, steady tone of voice, in the presence of 
more than ten thousand of his fellow- citizen 3, the address : 

" Fellow- CiTiZE.NS of the UwriED States : — In compliance 
with a custom as old as the Government itself, I appear be- 
fore you to address you briefly, and to take, in your presence, 
the oath prescribed by the Coaatitutioo of the United States 
to be taken by the President before he enters on the execution 
of his office. 

" I do not consider it necessary, at present, for me to dis- 
cuss those matters of administration about which there is no 
special anxiety or excitement. Apprehension seems to exist 
among the people of the Southern States, that, hy the acces- 
sion of a Republican Administration, their property and their 
peace and personal security are to bo endangered. There 
has never been any reasonable cause for such apprehension. 
Indeed, the most ample evidence to the contrary has all the 
while existed, and been open to their inspection. It is found 
in nearly all the published speeches of him who now addresses 
you. I do but quote from one of those speeches, when I 
declare that ' I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to in- 
terfere with the institution of slavery in the States where it 
exists.' I believe I have no lawful right to do bo ; and I 
have no inclination to do so. Those who nominated and 
elected me, did so with the full knowledge that I had made 
this, and made many similar declarations, and had never 
recanted them. And, more than this, they placed in the 
platform, for my acceptance, and as a law to themselves and 
to me, the clear and emphatic resolution which I now read : 

" 'Eesolved, That the mainteoanee inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of power 
on which the perfection and endurance of our political fabric 
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depend, and wf dennunce the lawless invasion, by armed 
force, of the s li of any State or Territory, no matter under 
what pretext as among the gravest of crimes.' 

" I ujw reiterate these sentiments ; and in doing ao I only 
press upon fbe public attention the most conclusive evidence 
of wh ch the ca'^t h -usceptible, that the property, peace and 
security of no section are to be in anywise endangered by the 
now incoming administration. 

" I add, too, that all the protection which, consistently with 
the Constitution and the laws, c I -n 11 b h f II 

given to all the States when lawf II7 d d 1 f li t 

cause, as cheerfully to one secti t th 

" There is much controversy b t th d 1 p f 

fugitives from service or labor Tl I I d 

as plainly written in the Con&t t t n y th f ta 

provisions : 

" ' No person held to service 11 n St t nd 

the laws thereof, escaping into a th h 11 n q 

of any law or regulation there b d h g d f h 

service or labor, but shall be d 1 d p n 1 m f the 
party to whom such service or 1 bo y b d 

" It is scarcely questioned that th p w t d d 

by those who made it for the reel j, f wl t Jl f g 

live slaves; and the intention of th 1 wg th I w 

"All members of Congress w 1 pp t t th 

whole Constitution — to this pr a as w 11 a tl 

To the proposition, then, that si wh tl m 

the terms of this clause 'shall he delivered up,' their oaths 
are unanimous. Now, if they would make the effort in good 
temper, could they 'not, with nearly equal unanimity, frame 
and pass a law by means of which to keep good that unani- 

" There is some difference of opinion whether this clause 
should be enforced by National or by State authority; but 
surely that difference is not a very material one. If the slave 
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is to be surrendered, it can be of but little coosoqiteDce to 
him or to others by which authority it is done ; and should 
any one, in any case, he content that this oath shall go un- 
l<cpt on a merely unsubstantial controversy as to how it shalJ 
be kept ? 

" Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the safe- 
guards of liberty kflOwn in civilized and humane jurisprudence 
to be introduced, so that a free man he not, in any ease, sur- 
rendered as a slave ? And might it not be well at the same 
time to provide by law for the enforcement of that clause in the 
Constitution which guarantees that ' the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States ? ' 

" I tate the otGcial oath to-day with no mental reservations, 
and with no purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by 
auy hypercritical rules ; and while I do not choose now to 
specify particular acts of Congress as proper to be enforced, I 
do suggest that it will be much safer for all, both in ofScial 
and private stations, to conform to and abide by all those acts 
which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, trusting 
to find impunity in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

" It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a 
President under our National Constitution. During that 
period, fifteen different and very distinguished citizens have in 
succession administered the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment They have conducted it throu(?h many perils, and 
generally with great success. Tet, with all this scope for 
precedent, I now enter upon the same task, for the brief con- 
stitutional term of four years, under great aud peculiar diCB- 
eulties. 

" A disruption of the Federal Union, heretofore only men- 
aced, is now formidably attempted. I hold that in the contem- 
plation of universal law and of the Constitution, the Union of 
these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in the fundamental law of all national governments. 
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It is safe to assert that no government proper ever had a pro- 
vision in its organic law for its own termination. Continue 
to exccutfl all the express provisioQa of our National Consti- 
tution, and the Union will endnre forever, it being impossible 
to destroy it, except by some action cot provided for in the 
instrument itself. 

" Again, if the United States be not a government proper, 
but an association of States in the nature of a contract merely, 
can it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by less than all the 
parties who made it ? One party to a contract may violate 
it — break it, so to speak ; but does it not require all to law- 
fully rescind it ? Descending from these genera! principles, 
we find the proposition that in legal contemplation the Union 
is perpetual, conftrmed by the history of the Union itself. 

" The Union is much older than the Constitution. It was 
formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association in lITl. It 
was matured and continued in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in 1116. It was further matured, and the faith of all 
the then thirteen States expressly plighted and engaged that 
it should be perpetual, by the Articles of the Confederation, in 
ntS; and, finally, in 1187, one of the declared objects for 
ordaining and establishing the Constitution was to form a 
more perfect Union. But if the destruction of the Union by 
one or by a part only of the States be lawfully possible, the 
Union is less than before, the Constitution having lost the vital 
element of perpetuity. 

" It follows from these views that no State, upon its own mere 
motion, can lawfully get out of the Union ; that resolves and 
ordinances to that effect, are legally void ; and that acts of 
violence within any State or States against the anthority of 
the United States, are insurrectionary or revolutionary, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

" I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and 
the laws, the Union is unbroken, and, to the extent of my 
ability, I shall take care, as the Constitution itaelf expressly 
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enjoins upon me, that the laws of the TJiiioQ shall be faithfully 
executed in all tho States. Doing this, which I deem to be 
OQly a simple duty on my part, I shall perfectly perform it, 
so far as is practicable, unless my rightful masters, the Ameri- 
can people, shall withold tho requisition, or iu some authori- 
tative manner direct the contrary. 

" I trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only 
as the declared purpose of the Union that it will constitution- 
ally defend and maintain itself. 

" In doing this there need be no bloodshed or violence, and 
there shall be none unless it is forced upon the National 
authority, 

" The power confided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and 
possess the properly and places belonging to the Government, 
and collect the duties and imposts; but beyond what may bo 
necessary for these objects there will be no invasion, no using 
offeree against or among the people anywhere. 

" Where hostility to the United States shall be so great and 
so universal as to prevent competent resident citizens from 
holding Federal offices, there will be no attempt to force ob- 
noxious strangers among tho people that object. While the 
strict legal right may exist of the Glovernment to enforce the 
exercise of these offices, the attempt to do so would he so 
irritating, and so nearly impracticable withal, that I deem it 
best to forego, for tho time, the uses of such offices. 

" The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished in 
all parts of the Union. 

" So far as possible, the people everywhere shall have that 
sense of perfect security which is most favorable to calm 
thought and reflection. 

" The course here indicated will he followed, unless current 
events and experience shall show a modification or change to 
be proper ; aad in every case and exigency my best discretion 
will be exercised according to the circumstances actually ex- 
isting, and with a view and hope of a peaceful solution of the 
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XatioLial troubles, and the restoration of fraternal sympathies 
and affections. 

" That there are persons, ia one section or another, who 
seek to destroy the Union at all events, and are glad of any 
pretext to do it, 1 will neither afftrm nor deny. But if there 
be such, I need address no word to them. 

" To those, however, who really love the Union, may I not 
speak, before enteriag upon so grave a matter as the destrac- 
tion of our National fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, 
and its hopes ? Would it not be well to ascertain why we do 
it ? Will you hazard so desperate a step, while any portion 
of the ills you fly from have no real existence f Will you, while 
the certain ills you fly to are greater than all the real ones 
you Hy from ? Will you risk the commission of so fearful a 
mistake ? All profess to be content in the Union if all coii- 
stitutional rights can be maintained. Is it true, then, that 
any right, plainly written in the Constitution, has been 
denied ? I think not. Happily the human mind ia so con- 
stituted, that no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. 

" Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly- 
written provision of the Constitution has ever been denied. 
If, by the mere force of numbers, a majority should deprive 
a minority of any clearly -written constitutional right, it might, 
in a mora! point of view, justify revolution; it certainly 
would, if sucli right were a vital one. But such is uot our 
case. 

"AH the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are so 
plainly assured to them by affirmations and negations, guar- 
anties and prohibitions in the Constitution, that controversies 
never arise concerning them But no organic law can ever 
be framed with a provision specifically applicable to every 
question which may occur in practical administration, No 
foresight can anticipate, nor any document of reasonable 
length contain, express provisions for all possible questions. 
Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered by National or by 
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State authorities ? The Constitution does not expressly say. 
Must Congress protect slavery in the Territories ? The 
Constitution does not expressly say. From questions of this 
class, spring all our constitutional eoatroversies, and we 
divide upon them into majorities and minorities. 

" If the minority will not acquiesce, the majority munt, or 
the Government must cease. There is no alternative for 
continuing the Government but acquiescence on the one side 
or the other. If a minority in such a case will secede rather 
than acquiesce, they make a precedent which, in turn, will 
ruin and divide them, for a minority of their own will secede 
from them whenever a majority refuses to be controlled by 
such a minority, Por instance, why not any portion of a 
new Confederacy, a year or two hence, arbitrarily secede 
again, precisely apportions of the present Union now claim 
to secede from it? All who cherish disunion sentiments are 
now being educated to the exact temper of doing this. Is 
there such perfect identity of interests among the States lo 
compose a new Union as to produce harmony only, and pre- 
vent renewed secession ? Plainly, the central idea of seces- 
sion is the essence of anarchy, 

"A majority held in restraint by constitutional check and 
limitation, and always changing easily with deliberate changes 
of popular opinions and sentiments, is the only true sovereign 
of a free people. Whoever rejects it, does, of necessity, fly to 
anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity is impossible ; the rule 
of a majority, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly inad- 
missible. So that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy 
or despotism, in some form, is all that is left, 

" I do not forget the position assumed by some that con- 
stitutional questions are to be decided by the Supreme Court, 
nor do I deny that such decisions must be binding in any 
case upon the parties to a suit, as to the object of that suit, 
while they are also entitled to a very high respect and con- 
sideration in all parallel cases by all other departments of the 
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Government; and while it is obviously possible tliat such 
decision may be erroneous in any given case, still the evil 
effect following it, being limited to that particular case, with 
the chance that it may be overruled and never become a 
precedent for other cases, can better he borne than could the 
evils of a different practice. 

"At the same time the candid citizen must confess that if 
the policy of the Government upon the vital question affecting 
the whole people is to he irrevocably fixed by the decisions 
of tho Supreme Court, the i ta t th y a made, as in 
ordinary litigation between pa t p 1 actions, the 

people will have ceased to b th wn masters, unless 

having to that exteut practically d tl Government 

into the hands of that eminent tnl J 

" Nor is there in this view any It p the Court or 

the Judges. It is a duty from wh h th y m y not shrink, to 
decide cases properly brought bef th d it is bo fault 

of theirs if others seek to turn th I t political pur- 

poses. One section of our country believes slavery is right 
and ought to be extended, while tho other believes it is wrong 
and ought not to he extended ; and this is tho only substantial 
dispute ; and the fugitive slave clause of the Constitution, and 
the law for the suppression of the foreign slave-trade, are 
each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever he in a 
community where the moral sense of the people imperfectly 
supports the law itself. The great body of the people abide 
by the dry legal obligation in both cases, and a few break 
over in each. This, I think, can not he perfectly cured, and 
it would be worse in both cases after the separation of the 
sections than before. The foreign slave-trado, now im- 
perfectly suppressed, would be ultimately revived, without 
restriction, in one section; while fugitive slaves, now only 
partially surrendered, would not be surrendered at all by the 
other. 

" Physically speaking we can not separate ; we can not 
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remove our lespcctne sectiona fiom ea(,fa t! pi nor build an 
impas'ialle wall between them Ahu-^band and \iifo may b 
divorce 1 an 1 go out of the prt,=oace and beyond tht, reach 
of each other but the diffeient parts of oui c untry cin not 
do thia They can not but remam face to face and intei 
Rour e either am cable or hostile must ontmue betneei 
them Is t fossihle tlen to mtko that mterc ur^e mon. 
advantageous or more satisftetory after ecpaiation thm 
before '' Can aliens make treaties easier than friends can 
make laws' Can treaties be mjre faithfully enforced be 
twetn aliens than law s cin imong frien Is ' &upi jse you go 
to war Tou can not fight alwaj « and when aftei much lo& 
on both sides, and no gam on either, you cease fighting, the 
identical questions as to terms of mtereourse are again upon 
you 

" This country with its institutions belongs to the people 
who inhabit it Wheiie(er they shall grow wearj of the 
existing goveriynent they cin exeinf-o thur constitutional 
right of amending or their revolutionary ri!^ht to diRmember 
or overthrow it I can not beignorint cf the fict that many 
worthj and patnctic citizens are di'.irous of having the 
National Constitution amended While I make no recom 
mendation of amendmunt I fuHv recognize the full authority 
of the people over the whole subject to be exerrised in 
either of the modes prescrihed m the instrument itself and I 
should under existing circumstances favor rather than 
oppose a fair opportunity bemg afloided the people to 
act opon it 

"I will venture to add that to me the Convention mode 
seems pieferable in that it allows amendments to originate 
with the people themseUes instead of only permitting them 
to take or reject propositions oiiginated by others not especi 
ally chosen for the purpose and which might not be precisely 
such as they would wish either to accept or refuse. I under- 
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staud that a proposed amendment to the Constitution (which 
amendment, however, I have not seen) has passed Congress, 
to the effect that the Federal Govemmeat shall nevor inter- 
fere with the domestic institutions of States, including that 
of persons held to service. To avoid misconstruction of 
what 1 have said, I depart from my purpose not to speak of 
particular amendments, so far as to say that, holding such a 
provision to now be implied constitutional law, I have no 
ohjectiou to its being made express and irrevocable. 

" The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the 
people, and they have conferred none upon him to fix the 
terms for the separation of the States. The people them- 
selves, also, can do this if they choose, but the Executive, 
as such, has nothing to do with it. His duty is to administer 
the present government as it came to his hands, and to 
transmit it unimpaired by him to his successor. Why should 
there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of 
tho people ? Is there any better or equal hoj^e in the world ? 
In our present differences is either party without faith of 
being in the right? If the Almighty Ruler of nations, with 
his eternal truth and justice, be on your side of the North, 
or on yours of the South, that truth and that justice will 
surely prevail by the judgment of this great tribunal, the 
American people. By the frame of the government under 
which we live, this same people have wisely given their 
public servants but little power for mischief, and have with 
equal wisdom provided for the return of that little to their 
own hands at very short intervals. While the people retain 
their virtue and vigilance, no administration, by any extreme 
wickedness or folly, can very seriously injure the government 
in the short space of four years. 

" My countrymen, one and all, think calmly aud well upon 
this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking 
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"If there lie an object to hurry any of you, in hot haste, 
to a Step which you "would never take deliberately, that 
object will be frastrated by taking time : but no good object 
can bo frustrated by it. 

" Such of you as are now disaatlsflotl, still haiJO the old. 
Constitution unimpaired, and on the sensitive point, the laws 
of your own framing under it ; while the new adminiatritif n 
will have no immediate power, if it would, to change either 

"If it were admitted that you who are d ssatibtied hold 
the right side in the dispute there is still no single reason for 
pre pitite art on Ii telligence patiiotiam Christianity 
and a firm rel ante on Him who haa npver yet forsaken tl s 
favorel land are "JtiU competent to adjust in the best waj 
all our present diffi ulties 

' In jour hands my dissatisfied fellow countrymen 11 1 
not n m ne « the momentous issue of cml war The G v 
ernment will not assi 1 yo i 

' iou can ha^e no conflict without being yourselves th 
aggressors "iou have no oath registered in Heaven to ie 
stroy the Government wh le I shall have the most solemn 
one to preaor* e j rotect and defend it 

' I am loath to close We art not enemies but fricn 3 
We must not lo enemies Though pa s on may ha\o 
strained it m ist not break our bonds of affeU 11 

' The mjsticcoids of memory, stietching from every battle- 
Seld and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, hy the 
better angels of our nature." 

One point was established, at least, by tliis inaugural, 
whatever uncertainties might cluster about it — wo had, at 
last, a Government. Ifo Buchanan ruled the hour. Loyal 
men of every shade breathed more freely. At the same time, 
the whole drift was toward securing, if possible, an honorable 
reconciliation. If, after this lucid, temperate statement of 
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the plana and purposes or the new Administration, the blow 
must fall, which all wished to avoid, it was onoouragiDg to 
feel — as every one who heard Mr. Lincoln on that eventful 
day must have felt — that a man was at the helm who had 
firm faith that the organic law, so far from providing for the 
dissolution of the Union, had vitality and force within itself 
sufficient to defend the nation against dangers from within as 
well as from witbont. 

The announcement of the President's cabinet, likewise — 
composed, as it was, of the ablest men in his own party, the 
majority of whom had been deemed worthy of presentation 
as candidates for the high office which ho hold — imparted 
confidence to all who wished well to the country. The able 
pen of the Secretary of State was at once called into requisi- 
tion to communicate, through the newly appointed ministers 
abroad, the true state of affairs to the European powers. As 
speedily as possible the Departments were purged of disloyal 
officials, although the deceptions and subterfuges which consti- 
tuted a goodly portion of the stock in trade of the rebeUion ren- 
dered this a work of more time than naa satisfactory to many. 

The Davis dynasty, at Montgomery, hiving, on the 9th of 
March, passed an act to oiganize a Confederate army, two 
persons — one from Alabama and the'other from Georgia — 
announced themselves, three days later, a.^ "Confederate 
Commissioners," accredited for the purpose of negotiating a 
treaty. The President declined to recognize these " Commis- 
sioners," who were referred to a copy of his inaugural en- 
closed for a full statement of his views. 

On the 21st of March, Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, 
Vice-President of the Montgomery traitors, up to that time 
regarded as one of the most moderate — as he certainly was 
one of the ablest — of the conspirators, in a speech at Savan- 
nah, silenced all questionings as to the intent of himself and 
co-workers. 

He said on that occasion : 
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" The new Constitution {that adopted at Montgomery) Laa 
put at rest forever all the agitatiug questions relatiog to our 
peculiar institutions— African slavery as it exists among lis 
— the proper status of the negro in our form of cisilizatioD 
This was the m nieiiate cause of the late rupture aad present 
revolution Jefferson m his forecast had antiL piled thi 
as the rock, upon whicb the old TTnioa would split Ht was 
right 'U hat was conjecture with him is nsw i real zed fact 
But wlether be fully comjichenied the great truth upon 
which that Dok stood and stands may be doubted The 
prevailing ideas entertained bj hioj and most of the lead ng 
statesmen it the t mi, of the formation ot the old Constitu 
tion, were that the enslavement of the Afiican was n viola 
tion of the laws of nat re that it was wron^ in principle 
socialh morally and poht cally It was ^o e\il they knew 
not well bow to deal with but the general op nion f thi, 
men of that day was that somehow or other m the oi ier of 
Providence the institution would be evanescent and pass 
away ******* 

" Our new Government is founded upon exactly the 0[ po 
site ideas Its foundations are laid its comer stone rests 
upon the great truth that the negro is not equal to the white 
man ; that slavery, subordination to the superior race, is his 
natural and normal condition. This, our new Government, 
is the first in the history of the world based upon this great 
physical, philosophical, and moral truth. * * * * It is 
upon this, as I have stated, our social fabric is firmly planted ; 
and I can not permit myself to doubt the ultimate success of 
a full recognition of this principle throughout the civilized and 
enlightened world, * * * « This stone, which was re- 
jected by the first builders, ' is become the chief stone of the 

On the 13th of April, the President was waited upon by a 
committee from a Convention of the State of Virginia, which 
Convention was disoussing the question whether to go with 
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[he States already in rebellion, or to remain in the Union, for 
the salte of farthering the ends of tlio rebels. The object of 
the visit, and its result, may he determined from Mr. Lincoln's 
response ; 

" Gentlemen: — As a eommittce of the Virginia Conven- 
tion, now in session, j'ou present me a preamble and resolu- 
tion, in these words : 

" 'Whereas, In the opinion of this Convention, the uncer- 
tainty which prevails in the public mind as to the policy 
which the Federal Executive intends to pursue towards the 
seceded States is extremely injurious to the industrial and 
commercial interests of the country, teads to keep up an ex- 
citement which is unfavorable to the adjustment of the pend- 
ing difficulties, and threatens a disturbance of the public 
peace ; therefore, 

" Sesolved, That a committee of three delegates be ap- 
pointed to wait on the President of the United States, present 
to him this preamble, and respectfully ask him to communi- 
cate to this Coavention the policy which the Federal Execu- 
tive Intends to pursue in regard to the Confederate States.' 

"In answer, I have to say, that having, at the beginning 
of my of&eial term, expressed my intended policy as plainly 
as I was able, it is with deep regret and mortificatioQ I now 
learn there is great and injurious uncertainty in the pablic 
mind as to what that policy is, and what course I intend to 
pursue. Not having as yet seen occasion to change, it is now 
my purpose to pursue the course marked out in the inaugural 
address. I commend a careful consideration of the whole 
document as the best expression I can give to my purposes. 
As I then and therein said, I now repeat, ' The power con- 
fided in me, will be used to bold, occupy, and possess prop- 
erty and places belonging to the Government, and to collect 
the duties and imposts ; but beyond what is necessary for 
these objects, there will he no invasion, no using of force 
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against or among the people anywhere.' By the words 
'property and places belonging to the Governmont,' I chiefly 
alludo to the military posts and property which were in pos- 
session of the government when it came into my bands. But 
if, as now appears to be true, in pursnit of a purpose to drive 
the United States authority from these places, an unprovoked 
assault has been made upon Port Sumter, I shall hold myself 
at liberty to repossess it, if I can, like places which had been 
seized before the Government was devolved upon me, and in 
iny event I shall to the best of my ability, repel force by 
force In oaso it proves true that Fort Sumter has heea 
assaulted as is reported, I shall, perhaps, cause the United 
States mails to be withdrawn from all the States which claim 
to bavo leccded believing that tbe commencemeat of actual 
war against the Government justiiies and possibly demands 
it I scarcely need to say that I consider the military forts 
and prip rtv situated within the States which claim to have 
seceded as yet belonging to the Government of the United 
States, as much as they did before the supposed secession. 
Whatever else I may do for the purpose, I shall not attempt 
to collect the duties and imposts by any armod invasion of 
any part of the country — not meaning by this, however, that 
I may not land a force deemed necessary to relieve a fort upon 
the border of the country. Prom the fact that I have quoted 
a part cf the inaugural address, it must not be inferred that I 
repudiate any other part, the whole of which I reaffirm, ex- 
cept so far as what I now say of the mails may be regarded 
as a modiE cation." 

Port Sumter fell on the day following the reception of these 
commissioners, after every effort, consistent with the means 
at the disposal of the goverament, had been made to prevent 
what then seemed a catastrophe. This action could bear but 
one interpretation. A reconciliation of difficulties was utterly 
impracticable. An appeal had been made to the sword. 
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The power and authority of the United States had been defied 
and insulted. No loyal man could now hesitate. If, how- 
ever, there were any who, even then, clung to tbe fallacy that 
compromise could save us, Abraham Lincoln was not of the 
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lana AntlioriTicii— Blockade Proclamalion— Addillnnal PrKlamMIOD— Cominenta Abroad 
—Second Call for Tronps— Special Older for Florida— Hilltarj Movamente. 

SuMTEK fell, but the nation arose. With one mind the 
Free States determined that the rebellion must be put down. 
All were ablaze with patriotic Are. The traitors at heart, 
who lurked in the loyal States, found it a wise precaution to 
Boat with the current. The shrewder ones among them saw 
well how such a course would give them vantage-ground 
when the reaction, which they hoped, and for which in secret 
they labored, should eome. But the great mass of the people 
would not have admitted the possibility of any reaction — 
action was to continue the order of the day until the business 
ia hand was flaisbed. 

On the 15th of April, 18GI, the President issued his first 
proclamation : 

'■Whereas, The laws of the United States have been for 
some time past, and now are opposed, and the execution 
thereof obstructed, in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, by 
combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings, or by the powers vested in 
the mari-hals by law; now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, 
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President of the TJnited States, in virtue of the power in me 
vested by the Constitution and the laws, have thought fit to 
call forth, and hereby do call forth, the militia of the several 
States of the Union to the aggregate number of seventy-flve 
thousand, in order to suppress said combinations and to cause 
tbe laws to be duly esecoted. 

"The details for this object will be immediately communi- 
cated to the State authorities through the War Department. 
I appeal to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate, and aid this 
effort to maintain the honor, the integrity, and existence of 
our national Union, and the perpetuity of popular govern- 
ment, and to redress wrongs already long enough endured. 
I deem it proper to say that the first service assigned to the 
forces hereby called forth, will probably be to repossess the 
forts, places, and property which have been seized from the 
Union ; and in every event tho utmost care will he observed, 
consistently with tho objects aforesaid, to avoid any devasta- 
tion, any destruction of, or interference with property, or any 
disturbance of peaceful citizens of any part of tho country; 
and I hereby command the persons composing the combina- 
tions aforesaid, to disperse and retire peaceably to their 
respective abodes, within twenty days from this date. 

" Deeming that the present condition of public affairs pre- 
sents an extraordinary occasion, 1 do hereby, in virtue of the 
power in me vested by the Constitution, convene both Houses 
of Congress. The Senators and Representatives are, there- 
fore, summoned to assemble at their respective chambers at 
twelve o'clock, noon, on Thursday, the fourth day of July 
next, then and there to consider and determine such measures 
as, in their wisdom, the public safety and interest may seem 
to demand. 

"In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

" Done at the City of Washington, this fifteenth day of 
April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
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and sixty-ono, and of tlie independence of the "United States 
tbe eigbty-flfih. 

" By tbe President ; Abraham Lincoln, 

" WlHiAM H, Seward, Secretary of State." 

In respoQse to this proclamation .enthusiastic public meet- 
ings were held throughout the loyal Stat«a ; all party lines 
seemed obliterated ; cnlistmente were almost universal ; 
Washington, which was at one time in imminent danger, was 
soon considered amply defended. The majority entertained 
no doubt that with the force summoned the rebellion would 
be nipped in the bud ; tbe more sagacious minority shook 
their heads, and wished that a million of men had been 
asked. 

An excellent opportunity was afforded to the border slave 
States for pronouncing their election — whether to stand by 
the Government, or, practically, to furnisb aid and comfort to 
the rebels. Magoffin, Governor of Kentucky, was soon heard 
from: " Kentucky will furnish no troops," said be, " for the 
wicked purpose of subduing her sister Southern States." 
Letcher, of Virginia; "The militia of Virginia will not be 
furnished to the powers at Washington for any sucli case or 
purpose as they have in view ;" and on the ITtb, the Stato 
was dragooned into passing, in secret, an ordinance of seces- 
sion, and immediately commenced those warlike preparations, 
whose evil fruits she was destined so soon and in so much 
sorrow to reap. The Executives of Tennessee and North 
C:irolina refused compliance ; and those States, together with 
Arkansas, went over to the " Confederacy." 

How was the call for troops received by the rebel conclave 
at Montgomery ? They laughed. 

Tbe first blood shed in tbe war was in tbe streets of Balti- 
more, on the 19th of April. Massachusetts troops, passing 
through that city for the defence of the common capitol, were 
attacked by a mob, instigated and encouraged by men of 
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property and social standing. The State hung trembling in 
the balance between loyalty and treason. Had its geograph- 
ical position been other than it was, it would have undeniably 
embraced the fortune of the South. Its Governor was, how- 
ever, strongly inclined to support the Government, although 
the peculiar circumstances in which he was placed called for 
peculiar tact and dexterity in management. It was seriously 
proposed that no more troops should bo sent through Balti- 



The day following this attack, the President sent the 
following letter in reply to a communication broaching this 
modest proposition : 

" Washington, April 20th, 1861. 
" Governor Hicks and Mayor Brown ; 

" Gentlemen :— Your letter by Messrs. Bond, Dobbin, and 
Brune, is received. I tender you both my sincere thanks for 
your efforts to keep the peace in the trying situation in which 
you are placed. For the future, troops must be brought here, 
but I make no point of bringing them through Baltimore. 

"Without any military knowledge myself, of course I 
must leave details to General Scott. He hastily said this 
morning in presence of those gentlemen, ' March them around 
Baltimore, and not through it.' 

" I sincerely hope the General, on fuller reflection, will con- 
sider this practical and proper, and that you will not object 
to it. By this a collision of the people of Baltimore with 
the troops will be avoided, unless they go out of the way to 
seek it. I hope you will exert your influence to prevent 
this. Kow and ever, I shall do all in my power for peace, 
consistently with the maintenance of government. 
"Your obedient servant, 

"A. Lincoln." 

To a delegation of rebel sympathizers from the same 
State, who demanded a cessation of hostilities until Congress 
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should assemble, and accompanied their demand with the 
statement that seventy-five thousand Marylanders would 
dispute the passage of any more TJniteii States troops over 
the soil of that State, he quietly remarked that ho presumed 
there wa^ room enough in the State to bury that number, and 
declined to accede to their proposal. The Maryland imbroglio ( 

was, after no great time, adjusted, and ample precautions j 

taken to guard against any future trouble in that quarter. 1 

On the 19th of April, every port of the States in rebellion ' 

was declared blockaded by the follow ng proclamation : | 

" Whereas, An insurrection agi nst the Government of ; 

the United States has broken out the States of South J 

Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Plor da M s s ppi, Louisiana, ; 

acd Texas, and the laws of the Un ted States for the collec- i 

tion of the revenue can not be efBc ently ex euted therein ! 

conformably to that provision of the Constitution which \ 

requires duties to be uniform throughout the United States : ■ 

"And whereas, A combination of persons, engaged in \ 

such insurrection, have threatened to grant pretended letters | 

of marque to authorize the bearers thereof to commit assaults ! 

on the lives, vessels, and property of good citizens of the I 

country lawfully engaged in commerce on the high seas, and j 

in waters of the United States : i 

"And whereas, An Executive Proclamation has already 
been issued, requiring the persons engaged in these disorderly 
proceedings to desist therefrom, calling out a militia force 
for the purpose of repressing the same, and convening Con- 
gress iQ extraordinary session to deliberate and determine 
thereon ; 

"Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, with a view to the same purposes before men- 
tioned, and to the protection of the public peace, and the 
lives and property of quiet and orderly citizens pursuing 
their lawful occupations, until Congress shall have assembled 
and deliberated on the said unlawful proceedings, or until 
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tho simp shill have ceT'pd have further deemed it advisaWe 
to set on foot i blot kade of the pjrta witLin the States afore- 
said, m pur uanre of tho la^s oi the TJnited States, aod of 
tho law? of nations in such c^ses provided. For this pur- 
pose a competent force mil be posted so as to prevent 
entrance and exit of vet>t.eh from the ports aforesaid. If, 
therefore w th a ew to violate such bloelcade, a vessel 
Bball approa h o hall attempt to leave any of the said 
port'! she will 5 o d ly a ned by the commander of one of 
the blockadmg vess Is who vill indorse on her register the 
fact and date of such wa n ' ; and if the same vessel shall 
again attempt to enter or leave the blockaded port, she will 
be captured and sent to the nearest convenient port, for such 
proceedings against her aud her cargo as prize, as may be 
deemed advisable, 

" And I hereby proclaim and declare, that if any person, 
under the pretended authority of said States, or under any 
other pretence, shall molest a vessel of the "United States, 
or the persons or cargo on board of her, such person will bo 
held amenable to the (aws of the United States for the 
prevention and punishment of piracy. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"William II. Sewaed, Secretary of State." 

On the aith of April, the following additional proclamation 
was issued : 

" Whereas, For the reasons assigned in my proclamation 
of the 19th instant, a blockade of the ports of the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas was ordered to be established ; And 
WHEREAS, since that date public property of the United States 
has been seized, the collection of the revenue obstructed, and 
duly commissioned officers of the United States, while ea- 
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gaged in executing the orders of their superiora, have been 
arrested and held in custody as prisonera, or have been 
impeded ia the discharge of their official duties, without due 
legal process, by persons claiming to act under authority of 
the States of Virginia and North Carolina, an efficient 
blockade of the ports of these States will therefore also be 
establisheii. 

"Id witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

"Done at the City of ■Washington, this SUh day of A.pril, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-one, and of the independence of the United States the 
eighty-fifth. 

'_' By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"William H. Sewakd, Secretary of State." 

This g^reatly affected the commercial interests of the Euro- 
pean powers, who made haste to announce that the blockade 
must be an effectual one, in order to be respected ; supposing, 
in common with the rebels, that they were demanding what 
would prove to be an impossibility. To say that they erred 
decidedly in this opinion, is but stating a matter of general 
notoriety, and simply adds another to tho list of serious mis- 
takes made, during the progress of the war, by the two 
European nations most deeply interested in its issue. 

It was soon perceived that more men would be needed in 
the field, Davis, in a message to his Congress, having pro- 
posed " to organize and hold in readiness for instant action, 
in view of the exigencies of the country, an army of sis 
hundred thousand men." On the 3d of May, accordingly, 
another call was made, in anticipation of its ratification at the 
estra session of Congress, wliich ratiflcation took place, with- 
out opposition. 

"Whereas, Existing exigencies demand immediate and 
adequate measures for the protection of the national Consti- 
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tction and the preservation of the natioaal Union by the 
suppression of the insurrectionary combinations now existing 
in several States for opposing the laws of the Union and ob- 
structing the execution thereof, to which end a military force, 
in addition to that called forth by my Proclamation of the 
fifteenth day of April, in the present year, appears to ho in- 
dispensably necessary, now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, and Commander-in-chief of 
the Army and Navy thereof, and of the militia of the several 
States, whea called into actual service, do hereby call into 
the service of the United States forty-two thousand and 
thirty-four volunteers, to serve for a period of three years, 
unless sooner discharged, and to be mustered into service as 
infantry and cavalry. The proportions of each arm, and the 
details of eorolment and organization will be made known 
through the Department of War; and I also direct that the 
regular army of the United States ho increased by the addi- 
tion of eight regiments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, 
and one regiment of artillery, making altogether a maximum 
aggregate increase of twenty-two thousand seven hundred 
and fourteen officers and enlisted men, the details of which 
increase will also be made known through the Department of 
War ; and I further direct the enlistment, for not less than 
one nor more than three years, of eighteen thousand seamen, 
in addition to the present force, for the naval service of the 
United States. The details of the enlistment and organiza- 
tion will be made knowo through the Department of the 
Navy. The call for volunteers, hereby made, and the direc- 
tion of the increase of the regular army, and for the enhstment 
of seamen hereby given, together with the plan of organiza- 
tion adopted for the volunteers and for the regular forces 
hereby authorized, will be submitted to Congress as soon as 
assembled. 

" In the meantime, I earnestly invoke the cooperation of 
all good citizens in the measures hereby adopted for the 
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effectual suppre Mon of unlawful violence, for the impartial 
cnfoTcement of constitutniial lawa, and for the speediest pos- 
sible restoration of poice and order, and with those of 
happiness and prosperity throughout our country. 

" In testimony wheieof I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United ''tates to he affised. 

"Done at the City of Washmglx)n, this third day of May, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-one, and of the Independence of the United States the 
eighty-fifth. ■ 

" By the President r Abrauam Lincols. 

"William II. Sewaed, Secretary of State." 

On the loth of May, 18B1, the following proclamation was 
promulgated ; 

" Whereas, An insurrection exists in the State of Florida, 
by which the lives, liberty, and property of loyal citizens of 
the United States are endangered. 

"And Whereas, It is deemed proper that all needful mea- 
sures should bo taken for the protection of such citizens and 
all officers of the United States in the discharge of their public 
duties in the State aforesaid. 

" Now, tborefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, do hereby direct the com- 
mander of the forces of the United States on the Florida coast 
to permit no person to exercise auy office or authority upon 
the islani5s of Key West, the Tortugas, and Santa Rosa, 
which may be inconsistent with the laws and Constitution of 
the United States, authorizing him at the same time, if he 
shall find it necessary, to suspend there the writ of Jiabeas 
corpus, and to remove from the vicinity of the United States 
fortresses all dangerous or suspected persons. 

"In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to he affised. 

" Done at the City of Washington, this tenth day of May, in 
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the year of our Lord, one tliousaad eight hundred and sisty- 
one, and of the ludependence of the United States the eighty- 
fifth. 

" By the President r Abraham Lincoln. 

"William H. Sewae.ii, Secretary of Stale," 

Tolunteers meanwhile presented themselves for the defence 
of the country in numbers greater than could be aceepted, 
and the strife was who should aeeuro the coveted distinction 
of A citizen soldier. An early movement upon the rebel 
army in Virginia was contemplated, and it was confidently 
anticipated that to advance was to put the enemies of the 
Government to flight. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



THE nasT t 



The first session of Congress during Mr. Lincoln's Admin- 
istration commenced on the 4th of July, 1861, in pursuance 
of his call to that effect. The following message was trans- 
mitted from the Executive : 

" Fellow-citizen B of the Senate and House op Repre- 
sentatives : — Having been convened on an extraordinary 
occasion, as authorized by the Constitution, your attention is 
not called to any ordinary subject of legislation. At the 
beginning of the present Presidential term, four months ago, 
the functions of the Federal Government were found to be 
generally suspended within the several States of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Tlorida, 
excepting only those of the Post-ofBce Department, 
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" Withia tliese States, all the Forts, Arsenals, Dock- Yards, 
Custom- Ho uses, and the like, including the movable and sta- 
tionary property in and about them, had heeii seized, and 
were held in open hostility to iBis Government, excepting 
only Forts Pickens, Taylor and Jefferson, on and near the 
Florida coast, and Port Sumter in Charleston harhor. South 
Carolina. The forts thus seized had beea put in improved 
condition, new ones had been built, and armed forces had 
been organized, and were organizing, all avowedly with the 
same hostile purpose. 

" The forts remaining in possession of the Federal Govern- 
ment in and near these States were cither besieged or menaced 
by warlike preparations, and especially Fort Sumter was 
nearly surrounded by well-protected hostile batteries, with 
guns equal iri quality to the best of its own, and outnumber- 
ing the latter as, perhaps, ten to one — a disproportionate 
share of the Federal muskets and rifles had somehow found 
their way into these States, and had been seized to he used 
against the Government. 

"Accumulations of the public revenue lying within them 
had been seized for the same object. The navy was scattered 
in distant seas, leaving l>ut a very small part of it within the 
immediate reach of the Government. 

" Offlcprs of the Federal Army had resigned in great num- 
bers, and of those resigning a large proportion had taken up 
arms against the Government. 

" Simultaneously, and in connection with a)l this, the pur- 
pose to sever the I'ederal Union was openly avowed. In 
accordance with this purpose an ordinance had been adopted 
in each of these States, declaring the States respectively to 
be separated from the National Union. A formula for insti- 
tnting a combined Government of those States had been 
promulgated, and this illegal organization, in the character 
of the ' Confederate States,' was already invoking recognition, 
aid and iatervention from foreign powers. 
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M^aajje. PoUcy of the Inaugura l. Letter from Major AoiiorBon. 

" FindiQg this condition of things, and believiog it to be an 
imperative duty upon the incoming Executive to prevent, if 
possible, the consummation of such attempt to destroy the 
Federal Union, a choice of means to that end became indis- 
pensable. This choice was made and was declared in the 
Inaugural Address. 

" The policy chosen looked to the exhaustion of all peace- 
ful measures before a resort to any stronger ones. It sought 
only to hold the public places and property not already 
wrested from the Government and to collect the revenup 
relying for the rest on time disc ission and the ballot box 
It promised a contmnance of the mail" at Government 
expense, to the vciy people who were resi'itmg the Goiern 
ment, and it gave lepeated pledges agamst any d sturbances 
to any of the people or any of the r r ghto of all that w hith 
a President m ght constitutionally and justiiably do in such 
a case; every thing was forborne without whith it was 
beheved possible to keep the Government on foot 

"Oa the 5tb of Maich the present incumbents first full 
day in office a letter from Major indei on cummandint^ at 
Fort Sumter wr tten on the 28th of 1 cbiuary an 1 rece ved 
at the War Department on the 4th of March was by that 
Department i laced in his hands This letter expressed the 
professional opinion of the writer that reinforcements could 
not be thrown into that fortwithm the time for its relief 
rendered nece'-iary by the 1 mited supply of piovisions and 
with a view of holding possession of the same w th a force 
less than twenty thousand good and well dihciphned men 
This opinion was concurred in by all the officeia of his c m 
mand, and their memoranda on the subject wete made 
inelosurcs of Major Anderaon s letter The whole wasimme 
diately laid before Lieutenant Geneia! Scott who it once 
concurred with "Major Andtrson in his opinion On reflection 
bowever, he took full tin e consulting v, th other ofliccrs both 
of the Array and Navy anl at the en 1 if fjur dija came 
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reluctantly but decidedly to the same conclusion as before. 
He also stated at the same time that no such sufficient force 
was then at the control of the Government, or could he raised 
and brought to the ground, within the time when the pro- 
visions in the fort would be exhausted. In a purely military 
point of view, this reduced the duty of the Administration in 
the case to the mere matter of getting the garrison safely out 
of the fort. 

" It was believed, however, that to so abandon that position, 
under the circumstances, would be utterly ruinous ; that tbe 
necessity under which it was to be done would not be fully 
understood ; that by many it would be construed as a part of 
a voluntary policy ; that at home it would discourage the 
friends of the Union, embolden its adversaries, and go far to 
insure to the latter a recognition abroad ; that, in fact, it 
would be our national destruction consummated. This could 
not be allowed. Starvation was not yet upon the garrison, 
and ere it would be reached. Fort Pickens might be re- 
inforced. This last would he a clear indication of policy, and 
would better enable the country to accept the evacuation of 
Fort Sumter as a military necessity. An order was at once 
directed to be sent for the landing of the troops from the 
steamship Brooklyn into Fort Pickens. This order could not 
go by land, but must take the longer and slower route by 
sea. The first return news from the order was received just 
one week before the fall of Sumter. The news itself was 
that the officer commanding the Sabine, to which vessel the 
troops had been transferred from the Brooklyn, acting upon 
some ^5uas* armistice of the late Administration, and of the 
existence of which the present Administration, up to the time 
the order was dispatched, had only too vague and uncertain 
rumors to fix attention, had refused to land the troops. To 
now reinforce Fort Pickens before a crisis would be reached 
at Fort Sumter, was impossible, rendered so by the near 
exhaustion of provisions at the latter named fort. In pre- 
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caut on agi not such i conjuncture the Governmeot had a 
i \ iia\s beioie commenLed preparing an cxpodition, as well 
\dapted as m ^ht be to relieve Fort Sumter, which expedi- 
tion was intended to be ultimately used or not, according to 
circumstances. The strongest anticipated case for using it 
was now presented, and it was resolved to eend it forward as 
had beeo intended. In this contingency it was also resolved 
to notify the Governor of South Carolina that he might expect 
an attempt would be made to provision the fort, and that if 
the attempt should not he resisted there would be no attempt 
to throw in men, arms or ammunition, without further notice, 
or in case of an attack upon the fort. This notice was 
accordingly given, whereupon the fort was attacked and 
bombarded to its fall, without even awaiting the arrival of 
the provisioning expedition. 

" It is thus seen that the assault upon and reduction of 
Port Sumter, was in no sense, a matter of self-defense on 
the part of the assailants. They well knew that the garrison 
in the fort could by no possibility commit aggression upon 
them ; they knew they were expressly notified that the giving 
of bread to the few brave and hungry men of the garrison 
was all which would, on that occasion, be attempted, unless 
themselves, by resisting so much, should provoke more. 
They knew that this Government desired to keep the garrison 
in the fort, not to assail them, hut merely to maintain visible 
possession, and thus to preserve the TTnion from actual and 
immediate dissolution; trusting, as hereinbefore stated, to 
time, discussion, and the ballot-box for final adjustment, and 
they assailed and reduced the fort, for precisely the reverse 
object, to drive out the visible authority of the Federal Union, 
and thus force it to immediate dissolution ; that this was 
their object the Executive well understood, having said to 
them in the Inaugural Address, ' You can have no conflict 
without being yourselves the aggressors.' He took pains not 
only to keep this declaration good, but also to keep the case 
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MBSs^ige. The Burrior Statts' Response. Course of Virgiiiia. 

which Texas had been joined about the time of the inaugura- 
tion, gave no troops to the cause of the Union. The Border 
States, so called, were not uniform in their action, some of 
them being almost for the Union, while in others, as in Yir- 
ginia. North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas, the Union 
sentiment was nearly repressed and silenced. The course 
taken in Vir^nia was the most remarkable, perhaps the most 
important. A Convention, elected by the people of that 
State to consider this very question of disrupting the Federal 
Union, was in session at the capitol of Virginia when Fort 
Sumter fell. 

"To this body the people had chosen a large majority of 
professed Union men. Almost immediately after the fall of 
Sumter many members of that majority went over to the 
original disunion minority, and with them adopted an ordin- 
ance for withdrawing the State from the Union. Whether 
this change was wrought by their great approval of the 
assault upon Sumter, or their great resentment at the Gov- 
ernment's resistance to that assault, is not definitely known. 
Although they submitted the ordinance for ratiScation to a 
vote of the people, to be taken on a day then somewhat more 
than a month distant, the Convention, and the Legislature, 
which was also in session at the same time and place, with 
leading men of the State, not members of either, immediately 
commenced acting as if the State was already ont of the 
Union. They pushed military preparations vigorously for- 
ward all over the State. They seized the United States 
Armory at Harper's Ferry, and the Navy Yard at Gosport 
near Norfolk. They received, perhaps invited into their 
State, large bodies of troops, with their warlike appoint- 
ments, from the so-called seceded States. 

" They formally entered into a treaty of temporary alliance 
with the so-called Confederate States, and sent members to 
their Congress at Montgomery, and finally they permitted 
the insurrectionary Governmeat to be transferred to their 
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capitol at Uichmoud. The peuple of Virginia have thus 
allowed this giant iasurroctinn to make its nest within her 
horders, and this Government has no choice left but to deal 
with it where it finds it, and it has the less to regret as the 
loyal citizens have, in duo form, claimed its protection. 
Those loyal citizens this Government is bound to recognize 
and protect as being in Virginia. In tho BoiJler States, so 
called, in fact the Middle States, there are those who favor 
a policy which they call armed neutrality, that is, an arming 
of those States to prevent the Union forces passing one way 
or the disunion forces the other, over their soil. This would 
be disunion completed. Figuratively speaking, it would be 
the building of an impassable wall along the line of separa- 
tion, and yet not quite an impassable one, for under the guise 
of neutrality it would tie the bands of the Union men, and 
freely pass supplies from among them to the insurrectionists, 
which it could not do as an open enemy. At a stroke it 
would take all the trouble off the hands of secession, except 
only what proceeds from the external blockade. It would do 
for the disunionists that which of all things they most desire, 
feed them well, and give them disunion, without a struggle 
of their own. It recognizes no fidelity to the Constitution, 
no obligation to maintain the Union, and while very many 
who have favored it are doubtless loyal citizens, it is, never- 
theless, very injurious in effect. 

" Eecurring to the action of the Government, it may be 
stated that at first a call was made for seventy-five thousand 
militia, and rapidly following this, a proclamation was issued 
for closing the ports of the insurrectionary districts by pro- 
ceedings in the nature of a blockade. So far all was believed 
to be strictly legal. 

"At this point the insurrectionists announced their purpose 
to enter upon the practice of privateering. 

" Other calls were made for volunteers, to serve three 
years, unless sooner discharged, and also for large additions to 
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tbe regular army and nary These measures, whether strictly 
legal or not, were ventured upon uiiiiiT what appeared to tie 
a popular demand and a publiu necessity, trusting then, as 
now, that Congress would ratify them. 

" It is believed that nothing has been dune beyond the con- 
stitutional competency of Congress. Soon after the first call 
for militia it was considered a duty to authorize the com- 
manding general, in proper cases, according to his discretion, 
to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus ; or, 
in other words, to arrest and detain, without resort to the 
ordinary processes and forms of law, such individuals as he 
might deem dangerous to the public safety This authority 
has purposely been exercised, liut very sparingly. Never- 
theless, the legality and propriety of what has been done 
under it are questiooed, and the attention of the country has 
been called to the proposition, that one who is sworn to take 
care that the laws l)e faithfully executod should not himself 
violate them. Of course some consideration was given to 
the questions of power and propriety before this matter was 
acted upon. The whole of the laws, which wore required to 
be faithfully executed, were being resisted, and failing of ex- 
ecution in nearly one-third of the States. Must they be 
allowed to finally fail of execution, even had it been perfectly 
clear that, by use of the moans necessary to their execution, 
some single law, mado in such extreme tenderness of the 
citizen's liberty that practically it ri'lieves more of tbe guilty 
than the innocent, should, to a very great extent, be vio- 
lated ? To state the question more directly, are all the 
laws but one to go unexe rated, and the Government itself to 
go to pieces, lest that one bo violated f Even in such a case 
would not the official oath be broken, if the Government 
should be overthrown when it was believed that disregarding 
the single law would tend to preserve it ? 

" But it was not believed that this question was presented. 
It was not believed that any law was violated. The pro- 
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vision of the Constitution, that the privilege of tlie writ of 
habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when, in cases 
of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it, is 
equivalent to a provision that such privilege may be sus- 
pended when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety does require it. It was decided that we have a case 
of rebellion, and that the public safety does require the 
qualified suspension of the privilege of the writ, which was 
authorized to be made. Now, it is insisted that Congress, 
and not the Executive, is vested with this power. But the 
Constitution itself is silent as to which or who is to exercise 
the power ; aad as the provision was plainly made for a dan- 
g m^yt tbbi ved that the framers of 

1 t m t t d d th t y case the danger should 

t t ! C g Id be called together, the 

yas Ugfwhhmgltb prevented, as was in- 
d 1 n tl a bj th b 11 n. No more extended 
t w tf d d a I ion at some length will 

p baf ly h p t d b th Att ney-General. Whether 

th 1 11 b y 1 g I t n tl ubject, and if so, what>' 

Ij t ly t th I tt J dgment of Congress. The 

forbearance of this Government had been so extraordinary, 
and BO long continued, as to lead some foreign nations to 
shape their action as if they supposed the early destruction 
of our National Union was probable. While this, on dis- 
covery, gave the Executive some concern, he is now happy to 
say that the sovereignty and rights of the United States are 
now everywhere practically' respected by foreign powers, and 
a general sympathy with the country is manifested through- 
out the world, 

" The reports of the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and 
the Navy, will give the information, in detail, deemed neces- 
sary and convenient for your deliberation and action, while 
the Executive and all the Departments will stand ready 
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to supply omissions or to communicate new facta considered 
important for you to know. 

" It is now recommended that you give the legal means for 
making this contest a short and decisive one ; that you place 
at the control of the Government for the work, at least 
400,000 men and $400,000,000 ; that number of men is about 
one-tenth of those of proper ages within the regions wliere 
apparently all are willing to engage, and the sum is less than 
a twenty-third part of the money value owned hy the men 
who seem ready to devote the whole. A debt of $600,000,000 
now is a leas sum per head than was the debt of cur Rcvo- 
lutioD when we came out of that struggle, and the money 
value in the country hears even a greater proportion to what 
it was then than does the population. Surely each man has 
as strong a motive now to preserve our liberties, as each had 
then to establish them 

A right result at tins time w 11 be worth more to the 
w orld th'in ten time'i the men ind ten tmies tl e money. The 
GMdenee reachmg us fiom the country leaves no doubt that 
the material for the work is abundant and that it needs only 
the hand of legislation to give it legal sanction, and the hand 
of the Exccutno to give it practn,al bhape and efficiency. 
One of the greatest perplexities of the Government is to 
ivoid receiving troops faster than it can provide for thera ; 
in a word the people will save their Government if the 
Oo\ eraraent "ft ill do its part only indifferently well. It might 
seem at first thoagbt to be of little difterence whether the 
present movement at the South be called secession or rebel- 
lon The moiers however w el! understand the difference. 
At tbc beginning they knew that they could never raise their 
treason to any re&pectable magnitude by any name which 
implies violation of law , they knew their people possessed 
as much of moral sense as much of dtvction to law and 
order and as mu b pride in its roveience fir the history and 
government of their CJinmon countn an inv other civilized 
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and patriotic people. They kne tl y oull make no i\ 
Tancement directly in the teeth of these trong in 1 nol le 
sentiments. Accordingly they commence 1 I y an ns d ous 
debauching of the public mind they mveni d an ngen ous 
sophism, which, if conceded, was folio ved by pe 1 ctly log cal 
steps through all the incidents of the complete destr et on of 
the Union. The sophism itself s that any Stite of the 
Union may, consistently with the n^t oa 6 Conit tut on and 
therefore lawfully and peacefully w th Iraw from the Un oq 
without the consent of the Union or of any other State 

" Tht. little dihgni'^e that the s pj ose 1 r ght s t to exor 
cised only for just cause thtm^iclveB to le the solojul^eof 
its jusiticp 1^ too thm to mei t any not co v th rebell on 
Thus sugar coiti,! they have I een Irug^ ng the i uU c m nd 
of their lection for more thin th ty years and unt 1 at 
length they have brought many good men to a w II ngness to 
take up arms igamst the Gov rnment the day after some 
assemblage of men have enacte 1 tl e fare cal pretence of 
taking then "^tate out of the Un on who co Id have h en 
brought to no -uch thing the day b fore Ih s sopl am 
derives much pcrhips the whole of ts currency from the 
assumption that there s some on n potent and saercd suj re 
macy peitaming to a State to each State ot our Feleral 
Union Our Stites hive neither more nor less po ver than 
that re'seried to them m the U on I y the Const tut on no 
one of them ever having been a State nt of tl e Un n 
The origini! ones passed mto the Un on befu e tl y cist ff 
their Bnti'^h Colonial depeideace and the new ones ca e 
into the Union dirt ctly from a con 1 1 on of depenlen e 
excepting Texas and even Tex&s ts te nportry ndepen 
dence, was never desi^mted as a State The new oi e" onlv 
took the desigmtion af States on com g nto the Un n 
while that nnme wa's fir'it adnptc 1 for the old o s n and hy 
the Declaration of Independence There n the Lu tei Colo 
r: ios were declared to be free a,u\ i 1 1 nl I btates But 
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even then tho object plainly was not to declare their imlo- 
pendeace of one another of the Union, but directly the con- 
trary, as their mutual pledge and their mutual action before, 
at the time, and afterward, abundantly show. The express 
plight of faith by each and all of the original thirteen States 
in the Articles of Confederation two years later that the 
Union shall be perpetual, is most conclusive. Having never 
been States either in substance or in name outside of the 
Union, whence this magical omnipotence of State rights, 
asserting a claim of power to lawfully destroy the Union 
itself? Much is said about the sovereignty of the States, but 
the word even is not in the National Constitution, nor, as is 
believed, in any of the State constitutions. What is sover- 
eignty in the political sense of the word ? "Would it be far 
wrong to define it a political c.,'timunity without a political 
superior ? Tested by this, no one of our States, except 
Texas, was a sovereignty, and even Texas gave up the 
character on coming into the Union, by which act s^g acknow- 
ledged the Constitution of the United States ; and the laws 
and treaties of the United States, made in pursuance of 
States, have their status in the Union, made in pursuance of 
the Constitution, to be for her the supreme law. The States 
have their status in the Union, and they have no other legal 
status. If they break from this, they can only do so against 
law and by revolution. The Union and not themselves, 
separately procured their independf.ice and their liberty by 
conquest or purchase. The Usion gave each of them what- 
ever of independence and liberty it has. The UnioQ is older 
than any of the States, and, in fact, it created them as States. 
Originally, some dependent Colonies made the Union, and in 
turn the Union threw off their old dependence for them, and 
made them States, such as they are. Not one of them ever 
had a State constitution independent of the Union. Of 
course it is not forgotten that all the new States formed their 
constitutions before they entered the Union ; nevertheless. 
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dependent upon and preparatjjy to cominif into the Union 
Unqueotionablv the States have the powers and rights re- 
serTed to them m and by the National Constitution 

" But among these surely ire not include 1 all coneeii-abU 
powers howpver mischievous or destructive but at most 
such only as weie known in the world at the t me a" govern- 
mental powers, and certainly a power to destroy the Govern- 
ment itself had never been known as a governmental, as a 
merely administrative power. This relative matter of 
Xational power and State rights as a principle, is no other 
thaa the principle of generality and locality. "Whatever con- 
cerns the whole should be conferred on the whole General 
Government, while whatever concerns only the State should 
be left exclusively to the State. This is all there is of orig- 
inal principle about it. Whether the National Constitution, 
in defining boundaries between the two, has applied the prin- 
ciple with exact accuracy, is not to be questioned. We are 
all bound by thai defming without question. What is now 
combatted is the position that secession is consistent with the 
Constitution, is lawful and peaceful. It is not contended 
that there is any express law for it, and nothing should ever 
be implied as law which leads to unjust or absurd conse- 
quences. The nation purchased with money the countries 
out of which several of these States were formed. Is it just 
that they shall go off without leave and without refunding ? 
The nation paid very largo sums in the aggregate, I believe 
nearly a hundred millions, to relieve Florida of the aboriginal 
tribes. Is it just that she shall now be off without consent, 
or without any return ? The nation is now in debt for money 
applied to the benefit of these so-called seceding States, in 
common with the rest. Is it just, either that creditors shall 
go unpaid, or the remaining States pay the whole ? A part 
of the present National debt was contracted to pay the old 
debt of Texas. Is it just that she shall leave and pay no 
part of this herself? Again, if one State may secede, so may 
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another, and when all shall have seceded none is left to pay 
the debts. Is this quite just to creditors ? Did we notify 
them of this sage view of ours when we borrowed their 
money ? If we now recognize tbis doctrine by allowing the 
seccders to go in peace, it is difficult to see what we can do 
if others choose to go, or to extort terms upon which they 
will promise to remain. The seceders insist that our Consti- 
tution admits of secession. They have assumed to make a 
National Constitution of their own, in which, of necessity, 
they have either discarded or retained the right of secession, 
as they insist exists in ours. If they have discarded it, they 
thereby admit that on principle it ought not to exist in ours ; 
if they have retained it, by their own construction of ours 
that shows that to be consistent, they must secede from one 
another whenever they shall find it the easiest way of settling 
their debts, or effecting any other selfish or unjust object. 
The principle itself is one of disintegration, aj3d upon which 
no Government can possibly endure. If all the Stales save 
one should assert the power to drive that one out of the 
Union, it is presumed the whole class of seceder politicians 
would at once deny the power, and denounce the act as the 
greatest outrage upon State rights. But suppose that pre- 
cisely the same act, instead of being called driving the one 
out, should be called the beceding of the others from that one, 
it would be exactly what the seceders claim to do, uuless, 
indeed, they made the point that the one, because it is a 
minority, may rightfully do what the others, because they are 
a majority, may not rightfully do. These politicians are 
subtle, and profound in the rights of minorities. They are 
not partial to that power which made the Constitution, and 
speaks from the preamble, calling itself, 'We, the people.' 
It may be well questioned whether there is to-day a majority 
of the legally qualified voters of any State, except, perhaps, 
Sonth Carolina, in favor of disunion. There is much reason 
to believe that the Union men are the majority ia many, if not 
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in every one of the so-called seceded States. Tho contrary 
has not been demonstrated in any one of them. It is ven- 
tured to affirm this, even of Virginia and Tennessee, for the 
result of Bn election held in military camps, where the bayo- 
nets are all on one side of the qnestion voted upon, can 
scarcely be considered as demonstrating popular sentiment. 
At such an election all that largo class who are at once for 
the Union and against coercion would be coerced to vote 
against the Union. It may be aifirmed, without estrava- 
gance, that the free institutions we enjoy have developed the 
powers and improved the condition of our whole people be- 
yond any example in the world. Of this we now have a 
striking and impressive illustration. So largo an army as the 
Government has now on foot was never before known, with- 
out a soldier in it but who has taken his place there of his 
own free choice. But more than this, there are many single 
regiments whose members, one and another, possess full 
practical knowledge of all the arts, sciences, professions, and 
whatever else, whether useful or elegant, is known in the 
whole world, and there is scarcely one from which there could 
not be selected a President, a Cabinet, a Congress, and per- 
haps a Court, abundantly competent to administer the Gov- 
ernment itself Nor do I say this is not true also in the army 
of our late friends, now adversaries, in this contest But it 
is so much better the reason why the Government which has 
conferred such benefits on both !hem and us should not bo 
broken up. Whoever in any section proposes to abandon 
such a Government, would do well to consider in deference 
1,0 what principle it is that he does it. What better he is 
likely to get in its stead, whether the substitute will give, or 
be intended to give so much of good to the people. There 
are some fore sb ado wings on this subject. Our adversaries 
have adopted some declarations of independence in which, 
unlike our good old one penned by Jefferson, they omit the 
words, 'al! men are created equal.' Why? They hare 
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adopted a temporary National Constitution, in the preamble 
of which, unlike our good old one signed by Washington, 
they omit, ' We, the people,' and substitute, ' We, tlie depu- 
ties of the sovereign and independent States.' Why ? Why 
this deliberate pressing out of view the rights of men and the 
authority of the people ? This is essentially a people's con- 
test. On the side of the Union it is a struggle for maintain- 
ing in the world that form and substance of Government 
whoSe leading object is to elevate the condition of men, to 
lift artificial weights from all shoulders, to clear the paths of 
laudable pursuit for all, to afford all an unfettered start and a 
fair chance in the race of life, yielding to partial and tempor- 
ary departures from necessity. This is the leading object of 
the Government for whose existence we contend. 

" I am most happy to believe that the plain people under- 
stand and appreciate this. It is worthy of note that while 
in this, the Government's hour of trial, large numbers of those 
in the army and navy who have been favored with the offices, 
have resigned and proved false to the hand which pampered 
them, not one commoa soldier or common sailor is known to 
have deserted bis flag. Great honor is due to those officers 
who remained true despite the example of their treacherous 
associates, hut the greatest honor and the most important fact 
of all, is the unanimous firmness of the common soldiers and 
common sailors. To the last man, so far as known, they have 
snccesEfnlly resisted the traitorous efforts of those whose com- 
mands hut an hour before they obeyed as absolute law. This 
is the patriotic instinct of plain people. They understand 
without an argument that the destroying the Government 
which was made by Washington means no good to them. 
Our popular Government has often been called an experiment. 
Two points in it our people have settled : the successful es- 
tablishing and the successful administering of it. One still 
remains. Its successful maintenance against a formidable 
internal attempt to overthrow it. It is now for them to 
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demonstrate to the world that those who caE fairly carry an 
election, can also suppress a rebellion ; that ballots are the 
rightful and peaceful successors of bullets, and that whea bal- 
lots have fairly and constitutionally decided, there can be no 
successful appeal except to ballots themselves at succeeding 
elections. Such will he a great lesson of peace, teaching men 
that" what they cannot take hy an election, neither can they 
take by a war, teaching all the folly of being the beginners of 
a war. 

"Lest there should bo aomo uneasiness in the minds of 
candid men as to what is to be the course of the Government 
toward the Southern States after the rebellion shall have been 
suppressed, the Executive deems it proper to say it will be his 
purpose then, aa ever, to be guided by the Constitution and tho 
laws, and that he probably will have no different understand- 
ing of the powers and duties of the Federal Government rela- 
tively to the rights of the United States and the people under 
the Constitution than that expressed in the Inaugural Address. 
He desires to preserve the (Government that it may be admin- 
istered for all, as it was administered by the men who made 
it. Loyal citizens everywhere have a right to claim this of 
their Government, and the Government has no right to with- 
hold or neglect it. It is not perceived that in giving it there 
is any coercion, conquest or subjugation in any sense of these 
terms. 

"The Constitution provided, and all the States have ac- 
cepted the provision, ' that the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a Republican form of govern- 
ment,' but if a State may lawfully go out of the Union, 
having done so, it may also discard tho Republican form of 
Government. So that to prevent its going out is an indispen- 
sable means to the end of maintaining the guaranty men- 
tioned ; and when an end is lawful and obligatory, the indis- 
pensable means to it are also lawful and obligatory. 

" It was with the deepest regret that the Executive found 
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the duty of employing the war power. In defence of the 
Government forced upoo him, he could but perform this duty 
or surrender the existence of the Government. M^o com- 
promise by public servants could in this case he a, cure, not 
that compromises are not often proper, but that no popular 
governmoiit can long survive a marked precedent, that tiioi-e 
who carry an election can only save the Goveroment from 
immediate destruction by giving up the maia point upon 
which the people gave the election. The people themselves 
and not their servants can safely reverse their own deliberate 
decisions. 

"As a private citizen the Executive could not have con- 
sented that these institutions shall perish, much less could he, 
in betrayal of so vast and so sacred a trust as these free 
people had confided to him. Ho felt that he had no moral 
right to shrink, cor even to count the chances of his own life 
in what might follow. 

" In full view of his great responsibility, he has so far done 
what he has deemed his duly. You will now, according to 
your own judgment, perform yours. He sincerely hopes that 
your views and your actions may so accord with his as .to as- 
sure all faithful citizens who have been disturbed in their 
rights, of a certain and speedy restoration to them, under the 
Constitution and laws ; and having thus chosen our cause 
without guile, and with pure purpose, let us renew our trust 
in God, and go forward without fear and with manly hearts. 

"July i, 1861. Abeaham Lincoln." 

This document, it will be observed, sets forth in temperate 
language the facts bearing upon the rebellion in its then 
stage — facts so stated that the common people could readily 
comprehend the exact situation of affairs Such a message, 
always in place, was never more needed than at a juncture 
whea — as seemed not altogether impossible to many — an 
appeal might yet have to be made again and again to the 
great masa of the people for men and money to maintain the 
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unity of tlie nation. It may be safely asserted, tliat the mes- 
sages of noQe of our Presidents Lave been so generally read 
and so thoroughly mastered by the average mind, as those of 
Mr. Lincoln, himself the tribune of the people. 

Congress granted five hundred millions in money, and 
directed a call for five hundred thousand volunteers for the 
army ; made provisions for a popular national loan ; revised 
the tariff; passed a direct tax bill; adopted measures, mod- 
erate in their scope, for the confiscation of rcbe! property ; 
legalized tbe official acta of the President during tbe emer- 
gency ia which the country had been placed ; and the House 
of Representatives, with but two dissentients, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution ; 

"Sesolved, By the Bouse of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, That the present deplorable civil 
w 1 b f 1 ]. on the cuuntry by the disunionists of 
tl S th n St t n w in revolt against the Constitutional 
G m t n 1 ms around the capital ; that in this 

I ft y C ngress, banishing all feeling of mere 

pas t t will recollect only its duty to the 

hi y th t th a war is not waged on our part in any 

] t f i p n r for any purpose of conijuest or sub- 

j g t n n 1 I ]f authurizmg or interfering with the 

It t 1 1 h 1 titutions of the States, but to defend 

aud mamtam the supremacy of the Constitution, and to 
preserve the TJnion, with all the dignities, equality, and 
rights of the se^-eral States unimpaired, and that as soon as 
these objects are accomplished the war ought to cease," 

On the 21st of July, the Army of the TJnion, under the 
direct command of General McDowell, and the general super- 
visioD of the veteran Scott — from whose onward movement 
against the rebels in Virginia so much had been expected — 
met with a serious reverse at Bull Run. They went forth, 
esnlting in victory as certain ; they came back ft panic-stricken 
mob. For an instant, despondency took possession of every 
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loyal heart ; all manner of vague fears seized the people ; 
Washington would he captured ; the cause was lost. 

It was but for au instant, however. The rebound came. 
Washington, which might easily have been captured and 
sacked, had the rebels known how to improve their success, 
was securely fortified and amply garrisoned. One did not 
then comprehend what now the most concede — that Bull Bun 
was a necessary discipline — a school in which all learned 
somewhat — though, unfortunately, not all of us as much as we 
should. That came later. 



CHAPTER IX 

CLOSE OP 186 1. 



The victory of the conspirators at Bull Ran, as was to have 
been expected, elated them no little. Their President in his 
message was supercilious and confident. Lauding the prowess 
and determination of his confederates, he said : 

" To apeak of subjugating such a people, so united and 
determined, is to speak in a language incomprehensible to 
them ; to resist attack on their rights or their liberties is with 
them au instinct. Whether this war shall last one, or three, 
or five years, is a problem they leave to bo solved by the 
enemy alone. It will last till the enemy shall have with- 
drawn from their borders; till their political rights, their 
altars, and their homes are freed from invasion. Then, and 
then only, will they rest from this struggle to enjoy in peace, 
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the blessiogs which, with the favor of Proviiience, they have 
secured hy the aid of their own strong hearts and steady arms." 

On the 25th, of July, a new commander was assigned to the 
Army of the Potomac, upon the warm recommendation of 
Gen. Scott; George B. McClellan, who had already become 
favorably known from his conducting a succcsi^ful campaign 
in Western Virginia. With the extravagance so character- 
istic of the American people, this commander — whose laurels 
were yet to be won — was hailed as a yoang Napoleon, lauded 
to tlie skies, and failure under him regarded as an utter im- 
possibility. 

And the General betook himself to the organizing, disci- 
plining, and supplying his army, to which large accessions 
were continually making from week to week. 

On the 12th day of August was issued the following proc- 
lamation : 

" Whereas, A joint committee ofboth Houses of Congress 
ha? waited on the President of the United States, and request- 
ed him to ' recommend a day of public humiliation, prayer, 
and fasting, to be observed by the people of the United States 
with religious solemnities, and the offering of fervent suppli- 
cations to Almighty God for the safety and welfare of these 
States, His blessings on their arms, and a speedy restoration 
of peace.' 

" And whereas, It is fit and becoming in all people, at all 
times, to acknowledge and revere tho Supreme Government 
of God ; to bow in humble submission to his chastisements ; 
to confess and deplore their sins and transgressions, in the 
fnll conviction that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom, and to pray, with all fervency and contrition, for the 
pardon of their past offences, and for a blessing upon their 
present and prospective action. 

" And whereas. When our own beloved country, onee, by 
the blessing of God, united, prosperous, and happy, is now 
afflicted with faction and civil war, it is pceulia.rly fit for us 
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to recognize the hand of God in this terrible visitation, and, 
in sorrowful rememliraiice of our own faults and crimes as a 
nation, and as individuals, to humble ourselves before Him, 
and to pray for His mercy — to pray that we may be spared 
further pnnishment, thongh most justly deserved ; that our 
arms may be blessed and made effectual for the re-establish- 
ment of law, order, and peace throughout the wide extent of 
our country ; and that the inestimable boon of civil and religi- 
ous liberty, earned under His guidance and blessing by the 
labors and aufierings of our fathers, may be restored in all its 
original excellence ; 

" Therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, do appoint tiie last Thursday in September next as a 
day of humiliation, prayer, and fasting for all the people of 
the nation. And I do earnestly recommend to all the people, 
and especially to all ministers and teachers of rehgion, of all 



denomi 



inations, and to all beads of families, to observe and 



keep that day, according to their several creeds and modes of 
worship, in all humility, and with all religious solemnity, to 
the end that the united prayer of the nation may ascend to the 
Throne of Grace, and bring down plentiful blessings upon our 
country. 

" In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the TJnitod States to be affixed, this 12th 
day of August, A. D. 1861, and of tlie Independence of tbe 
United States of America the eighty-sixth. 

" By the President ; Abraham Lincoln. 

" William H. Sewaed, Secretary of State." 

And four days later the following : 

"Whereas, On the 1.5th dayof April, thePresident ofthe 
United States, in view of an insurrection against the laws, 
Constitution, and Government of the United States, which 
Lad broken out within the States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, and in 
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pursuance of the provisioDS of an act entitled an act to proi^ide 
for calling forth the militia to execute tho laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections and repel invasions, and to repeal the 
act now in force for that purpose, approved february 38th, 
n^b, did call forth the militia to suppress said insurrection 
and cause the laws of the Union to be duly esecuted — and the 
insurgents have failed to disperse by the time directed by the 
President ; and whereas, such insurrection has since broken 
out and yet exists within the States of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Arkansas; andwhekeas, the insurgents 
in all the said States claim to act under authority thereof, aai 
such claim is not discarded or repudiated by the persons exer- 
cising the functions of government in such State or States, or 
in the part or parts thereof, in which such combinations exist, 
nor has such insurrection been suppressed by said States. 

"Now, therefore I Abraham Lincoln President of the 
United States, i f th A t f C g ess approved 

July 13th, 1861 d h 1 y 1 1 tl t th nhabitants of the 
said States of G g a S th C 1 T n ee Alabama 
Louisiana Tex A k n M pp d Floridi except 

the inhabitants f th t p t f th St t f Tirgm a Ij ing 
west ot the All h y M t nd f h ther pirf* of 

that St^te and th tl Stat h h f n med as may 
mamfa n a loy I dh t th U d th Constitution 

or may be from time to time occupied and controlled by the 
forces of the United States engtged m the dispersion of s«d 
insurgents are in a ttato of insurrection against the United 
States and that all commerciil intercourse between the lame 
and the inhabitants thereof with the exception aforesaid and 
the citizens of othei States and other parts of the United 
States, is unlawful, and will remain unlawful untd such insur- 
rection shall cease or Las been suppressed ; that all goods and 
chattels, wares and merchandise, coming from any of the said 
States, with the exceptions aforesaid, into other parts of the 
L'nited States, without the special license and permission of 
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the President, through the Secretary of the TroaKury, or pro- 
ceeding to any of the said States, with the exception afore- 
said, by land or water, together with the vessel or vehicle 
conveying the same, or conveying persona to and from the 
said States, with the said esceptions, will be forfeited to the 
United States ; nnd that, from and after fifteen days from the 
issuing of this proclamation, all ships and vessels belonging, 
in wisole or in part, to any citizen or inhabitant of any of the 
said States, with the said exceptions, found at sea in any part 
of the United States, will be forfeited to the United States ; 
and I hereby enjoin upon all District Attorneys, Marshals, 
and officers of the revenue of the military and naval forces of 
the United States, to ha vigilant in the esecution of the said 
act, and in the enforcement of the penalties and forfeitures 
imposed or declared by it, leaving any party who may think 
himself aggrieved thereby, to bis application to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the remission of any penalty or forfeiture, 
which tlie said Secretary is authorized by law to grant, if in 
his judgment, the special oireumstauces of any case shall 
require such a remission. 

" In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

"Done in the City of Washington, this, the 16th day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-one, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the eighty-sixth. 

"By the President: Abraham Lincoln. 

" WiLUAM H. Sbwakd, Secretary of State." 



The question as to the disposition to be made of the slaves 
of rebel masters presented itself early in the contest, and it 
was at once perceived that its settlement would be attended 
with no little embarrassment. 
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As early as May 27th, 1861, General Butler, in command 
at Fortress Monroe, tad informed the War Department as to 
his views relative to the fugitive slaves — that they were to he 
regarded as " contraband of war" — and Secretary Cameron, 
under date of May 30th, had instructed that commandei 
neither to permit any interference by persons under his com- 
mand with the relations of persons held to service under tho 
laws of any State ; nor, on the other hand, while such States 
remained in rebellion, to surrender such persons to their 
alleged masters, but to employ them in such service as would 
be most advantageous, keeping an account of the value of 
their labor and the expenses of their support — the question 
of their iinal disposition to be reserved for future determina- 
tion. 

At about the same time, Gfeneral McClellan, advancing into 
Western Virginia to the aid of the loyal men of that section, 
used this language iu his address to the people : 

" Notwithstanding all that has been said by the traitors to 
induce you to believe that our advent among you will he 
signalized by interference with your slaves, understand one 
thing clearly^not only will we abstain from all such inter- 
ference, but we will, on the contrary, with an iron hand, 
crush any attempt at insurrection on their part." 

On the 8th of August, Secretary Cameron, in reply to a 
second letter from General Eutler upon the same subject, 

" General r — The important question of the proper disposi- 
tion to be made of fugitives from service in the States in insur- 
rection against the Federal Government, to which you have 
again directed my attention, in your lett^sr of July 20th, has 
received my most attentive consideration. It is the desire 
of the President that all existing rights in all the States be 
fully respected and maintained. The war now prosecuted on 
tbe part of the Federal Government is a war for the Taion. 
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for the presenation of all the C n-titutional rights of the 
States and tho citizeDS of the States m the Union ; hence no 
question can arise aa to fugitives from service within the 
States and Terntjriea m nhich the authority of the TTnion is 
fully acknowledged The ordinary forms of judicial proceed- 
ings niuBt be respected by the military and civil autborities 
alike for the enfortement of legal forms. But in the States 
wholly or in part under insurrectionary control, where the 
laws of the United States are =iO far apposed and resisted that 
they can not be effectuallv euforced, it is obvious that the 
rights dependent upon the execution of these laws must 
temporarily fail and it if equally obvious that the rights 
dependent on the laws of the States within which military 
operations are conducted must necessarily be sabordinate to 
the military exigencies cieated bv the insurrection, if not 
wholly forfeited by the treasonable conduct of the parties 
claiming them To this the general rule of the right to 
service forms an exception The act of Congress approved 
August 6, 1861 dec! ires that if persons held to service shall 
he employed in hostility to the United States, the right to 
their services shall be discharged therefrom. It follows of 
necessity that no claim can be recognized by the military 
authority of the Union to the services of such persons when 
fugitives. 

"A more difficult question is presented in respect to persons 
escaping from the service of loyal masters. It is quite 
apparent that the laws of the State under which only the 
service of such fugitives can be claimed must needs be wholly 
or almost wholly superseded, as to the remedies, by the 
insurrection and the military measures necessitated by it ; 
and it is equally apparent that the substitution of military for 
judicial measures for the enforcement of such claims must be 
attended by great inconvenience, embarrassments and iDJuries. 
Under these circumstances, it seems quite clear that the sub- 
stantial rights of loyal masters are still best protected by 
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receiving sueii fugitives as well as fugitives from disloyal 
masters into the ''erFieo of the United States, and employing 
them under such orginizations and m such occupations as 
circuEQ'itances may 'suggeit or require Of course a record 
should he Lept showmg the oaiues and descriptions of the 
fuc;itues tte names anl eharactera as loyal or disloyal, of 
then maatets and such facts as may he necessary to a correct 
understanding of the circ im-itanccs of each case. 

Afttr tranquility shall have heen restored upon the return 
of peace, Congre'is will doubtless properly provide for all the 
persons thus received into the service of the IJnion, and for a 
juHt compen'-atiiin to loyal masters. In this way only, It 
would seem can the duty and safety of the Governmeut and 
just rights of all be fully reconciled and harmonized. You 
will, therefore, consider yourself instructed to gOYem your 
future action in rc-pcct to fugitives from service by the 
premises herein stated, and will report from time to time, and 
at least twice in each month, your action in the premises to 
this Department You will, however, neither authorize nor 
permit any interferencB by the troops under your command 
with the servants of peaceable citizens in a house or field, nor 
will you in any manner encourage such citizens to leave the 
lawful service of their masters, nor will you, except in cases 
where the public good may seem to require it, prevent the 
voluntary return of any fugitive to the service from which he 
may have escaped." 

The Act of Congress to which allusion has already been 
made, as providing for the conSscation of the estates of 
persons in open rehelliou against the Government, limited the 
penalty to property actually employed in the service of the 
rebellion, with the knowledge and consent of itsowners; and, 
instead of emancipating slaves thus employed, left the dis- 
position to bo made of them to bo determined by the United 
States Courts, or by subsequent legislation 
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General Fremont, in command of the Department of 
Missouri, in an order dated August 30th, declaring martial 
law established throughout that State, used the following 



" Real and personal property of those who shall tate 
up arms against the United States, or who shall be directly- 
proven to have taken an active part with their enemies in tha 
field, is declared confiscated to public use, and their slaves, 
if any they have, are hereby declared free men." 

This order violated the above-named act, and could only be 
justified upon the ground of imperative military necessity 
Some correspondence which passed between the President 
and Genera! Fremont upon this topic, resulted in the fol- 
lowing official letter, dated Washington, D. C, Sept II, 
1861: 

" Major General John C. Fbemoxt : — 

"SiK,— Yours of the 8th, in answer to mine of the 3d 
inst, is just received. Assured that you, upon the ground, 
could better judge of the necessities of your position than I 
could at this dititince on seeing your proclamation of August 
30 I perceived no general oljeition to it the [.artii-ulir 
clause however in relation to the conhscation of property 
and the 1 1 oration of slave^) a; pearod to me to be objection 
able in ts non eonf imity to the AH of Congiess passed the 
6th of last August upon the «aiie aubie ts ind hence I 
wrote you expressing my wish that that clause should 
be modified accord ngly Tour answer just rece ved e\ 
I resses the preference on your part that I should mike an 
open Older tor the mndilication whi h I very checrlully do 
It is therefore ordered that the said clause of the said pio 
elamation be so m dified held anl con&ttued as to tonfoim 
with and not to trauscenl the provisions on the same subject 
cjnta ned m the Act of Congress entitled An Act to conhs 
cate I Jl erty use! for insurrectioniry piiposes approved 
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August 6, 18G1, and that said Act tie published at length 
with this order. 

" Your ohedient servant, 

"A. Lincoln." 

la the nst uct ons from the War Department to Genera! 
Sherman n ommand of the land forces destined to operate 
on the So th Carol ni coast, that commander was directed to 
govern h n self relat ve to this class of persons, by the prin- 
ciples of the letters addressed to General Butler, exercising, 
however, his own discretion as to special cases. If particular 
circumstances seemed to require it, they were to be employed 
in any capacity, with such organization in squads, companies, 
or otherwise, as should he by him deemed most beneScial to 
the service. This, however, not to mean a general arming 
of them for military service. All loyal masters were to be 
assured that Congress would provide just compensation 
to them for any loss of the services of persons so employed, 

This phase — varying and iadefinite — at that time did that 
question present, which was at a later period to take, under 
the moulding hand of the President, body and form clearly 
defined and unmistakable. 

The battle of Ball's Bluff — the first under the direction ol 
the new commander on the Potomac — fought October 21st, 
was but Bull Run repeated ; happily, however, on a some- 
what smaller scale. A convenient scapegoat upon whom to 
throw the responsibility — General Stone — was found, and the 
indignation of the country was measurably, and for the time, 
appeased. 

Directly after this affair, the veteran Scott having asked to 
be relieved from active service, his request was granted in 
the following highly complimentary order : 

"Executive Mansion, Washington, Nov. 1, )86I. 

"On the 1st day of Xovember, A. D., 1861, upon his own 
application to the President of the United States, Brevet 
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Lie uten ant-General Winfield Seott is ordered to be placed, 
and hereby is placed, upon the list of retired ofBeers of the 
Army of the United States, without reduction in his current 
pay, subsistence, or allowances. 

" The American people will hear with sadness and deep 
emotion that General Scott has withdrawn from the active 
control of the army, while the President and the unanimous 
Cabinet express their own and the nation's sympathy in bis 
personal affiiction, and their profound sense of the important 
public services rendered by him to his country during his 
long and briiliaat career, among which will ever be gratefully 
distinguished bis faithful devotion to the Constitution, the 
Union, and the flag, when assailed by a parricidal rebellion. 
"Abraham Lincoln." 

To General McCiellan, now the ranking officer of the army, 
the duties of General-in-chief were assigned by the President. 

The autumnal months passed away — gorgeous and golden 
— men thought them made for fighting, if fighting must be ; 
but no fighting for the Army of the Potomac — an occasional 
sitirmish only — mainly reviews. 

The winter months came — the dry season had passed. 
The Grand Army being now thoroughly organized, disci 
plined, and equipped went — to fight ? — no — into winter 
quarters. 

And the people, patient ever and forgiving, when inclina- 
tion impels, forgot Eall's Bluff — forgot what Ihey had hoped 
for — trusted in the prudent caution of the general in command 
and waited for the springtide. 
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At tbe time of tho re- assembling of Congress, December 
2d, 1861, the military situation was liy no means aa promising 
as the liberal expenditure of mouey and the earnest efforts of 
the Administration toward a vigorous prosecution of the war 
might have led the people to expect. True, t!ie JS'ational 
Capitol had been protected, and Maryland, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri had not, as had been at various times 
threatened, been brought in subjection to the rebels. Noth- 
ing more, however — though this would have been judged no 
little, had the people been less sanguine of great results im- 
mediately at hand — than this had been accomplished in the 
East ; and in the West, large rebel forces threatened Kentucky 
and Missouri, and the Mississippi river was in their posses- 
sion from its mouth to within a short distance of the mouth 
of the Ohio. 

The seizure of the emissaries. Mason and Slidell likewise — 
though afterwards disposed of by the Government in such a 
way as to secure the acquiescence of the nation — taken in 
connection with tbe position assumed by the British Govern- 
ment — in every way unpalatable to the mass of the people — 
seemed likely to entangle us in foreign complications exceed- 
ingly undesirable at that juncture. It was generally believed 
that England and France, while neutral on the surface, were 
in reality affording very material aid and comfort to the rebel 
cause, our commercial interests being very seriously impaired 
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by the eonstructiun nbich thnoc powers baw fit to place upOQ 
their duties as nKutra]- 

Efforta, moreoyei were making to orgaaize a formidable 
party in antagoni'^m to the Ailmiaiatr-vtion tomprismg the 
loose ends of every ckss of milcontentb, those who had 
always opposed the war though foi a t me cowed down by 
the outburst which followed the fall of Sumtt-r , thoae who 
were satisfied th^t no more prugre&a had been made , thoae 
who were indmed, constitutionallj , to oppose any thing 
which any Administration, under any circumstances, might 
do ; those who were beginning to tire of the war, and were 
re^dy to patch matters up in any way, so only tbat it should 
come to an end ; and those who were on the alert for some 
chance whereby to make capital, political or pecuniary, for 
their own dear selves. 

As a whole, affairs wore by no means a cheering aspect at 
the opening of this Session. 

That the President was fully alive to the true state of the 
case, the views announced in the following message clearly 
show: 

" Fellow- ciTizEMS of the Senate and House op Repee- 
SESTATiVEe : — In the midst of unprecedented political troubles, 
we have cause of great gratitude to Gfod for unusual good 
health and most abundant harvests. 

" You will not be surprised to learn that, in the peculiar 
exigences of the times, our intercourse with foreign nations 
has been attended with profound solicitude, chiefly turning 
upon our own domestic affairs. 

"A disloyal portion of the A merican people have, during the 
whole year, been engaged in an attempt to divide and de- 
stroy the Union. A nation which endures factious domestic 
division, is exposed to disrespect abroad ; and one party, 
if not both, is sure, sooner or later, to invoke foreign inter- 
vention. 

"Nations th* tempted to interfere, are not always able to 
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resist the counsels of seeming expediency and ungenerous am- 
bition, alt ttiugli measures adopted under such influences seldom 
fail to be unfortunate and injurious to tbo&e adopting them. 

" The disloyal citizens of the United States who have 
offered the ruin of our country, in return for the aid and com- 
fort wbicb they have invoked abroad, have received less 
patronage and encouragement than they probably expected. 
If it were just to suppose, as the insurgents have seemed to 
assume, that foreign nations, in this case, discarding all 
moral, social and treaty obligations, would act solely, and 
selfishly, for the most speedy restoration of commerce, in- 
cluding, especially, the acquisition of cotton, those nations 
appear, as yet, not to have seen their way to their objects 
more directly, or clearly, through the destruction than 
through, the preservation of the Union. If wo could dare to 
believe that foreign nations are actuated by no higher princi- 
ple than thia, I am quite sure a sound argument could be 
made to show them that they can reach their aim more 
readily and easily by aiding to crush this rebellion than by 
giving encouragement to it 

" The principal lever relied on by the insargents for ex- 
citing foreign nations to hostility against us, as already in- 
timated, is the embarrassment of commerce. Those nations, 
however, not ini])robalily, saw from the first, that it was the 
Union which made, as well our foreign, as our domestic com- 
merce. They can scarcely have failed to perceive that the 
effort for disunion produces the existing fiifficulty ; and that 
one strong nation promises more durable peace, and a more 
extensive, valuable and reliable commerce, than can the same 
nation broken into hostile fragments, 

"It is not my purpose to review our discussions with 
foreign States ; because whatever might be their wishes or 
dispositions, the integrity of our country and the stability of 
our Government mainly depend, not upon them, but ou the 
loyalty, virtue, patriotism and intelligence of the American 
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people. The correspoadence itself, with the usual reseiTa- 
tions, is herewith submitted. 

" I venture to hope it will appear that we have practiced 
prudence and liberality toward foreign powers, averting 
I'auses of irritation, and with firmness maintaining our own 
rights and honor. 

" Since, however, it is apparent that here, as in every other 
State, foreign dangers necessarily attend domestic difficulties, 
I recommend that adequate and ample measures be adopted 
for maintaining the public defences od every side. While, 
under this general recommendation, provision for defending 
oar sea-coast line readily occurs to the mind, I also, ia the 
same connection, ask the attention of Congress to our great 
lakes and rivers. It ia believed that some fortifications and 
depots of arms and munitions, with harbor and navigation 
improvements, all at well-selected points upon these, would 
be of great importance to the Ivational defence and preserva- 
tion. I ask attention to the views of the Secretary of War, 
ospressed in his report, upon the same general subject, 

" I deem it of importance that the loyal regions of East 
Tenuesseo and Western North Caroliua should he connected 
with Kentucky, and other faithful parts of the tTnion, by 
railroad. I therefore recommend, as a military measure, that 
Congress provide for the construction of such road as speedily 
as possible. Kentucky, no doubt, will co-operate, and, 
through her Legislature, make the mo«t judicious selection 
of a line. The northern terminus must connect with some 
existing railroad ; and whether the route shall he from Lex 
ington or Nicholasville to the Cumberland Gap, or from 
Lebanon to the Tennessee line, in the direction of Knoxvillc, 
or on some still different line, can easily be determined. 
Kentucky and the General Govornment cooperating, the 
work can he completed in a very short time ; and when done, 
it will be not only of vast present usefulness, but also a 
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valuable permaneiit improveoient, worth its cost in all the 
future, 

" Some treaties, designed chiefly for the interests of com- 
merce, and having no grave political importance, have been 
negotiated, and will be submitted to the Senate for their con- 
sideration, 

"Although we have failed to induce some of the commercial 
powers to adopt a desirable amelioration of the rigor of mari- 
time war, we have removed all obstructions from the way of 
this humane reform, except such as are merely of temporary 
and accidental occiirrence. 

" I invite your attention to the correspondence between 
Her Britannic Majesty's Minister, accredited to this Govern- 
ment, and the Secretary of State, relative to the detention of 
the British ship Perthshire, in June last, by the United States 
steamer Massachusetts, for a supposed breach of the blockade. 
As this detention was occasioned by an obvious misapprehen- 
sion of the facts, and as justice requires that we should com- 
mit no belligerent act not founded in strict right, as sanc- 
tioned by public law, I recommend that an appropriation he 
made to satisfy the reasonable demand of the owners of the 
vessel for her detention, 

" I repeat the recommendation of my predecessor, in his 
annual message to Congress in December last, in re^rd to 
the disposition of the surplus which will probably remain 
after satisfying the claims of the American citizens against 
China, pursuant to the awards of the commissioners under 
he act of the 3d of March, 1869. If, however, it should 
not be deemed advisable to carry that recommendation into 
effect, I would suggest that authority be given for investing 
the principal, over the proceeds of the surplus referred to, in 
good securities, with a view to the satisfaction of such other 
just claims of our citizens against China as are not unlikely 
to arise hereafter in the course of our extensive trade with 
that empire. 
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" By the act of the 5th of August last, Congress authorized 
the President to instruct the commauders of suitable vessels 
to defend themselves against and to capture pirates. This 
authority has been exercised in a single instance only. For 
the more effectual protection of our extensive and valuable 
commerce, in the Eastern seas especially, it seems to me that 
it would also be advisable to autborize the commanders of 
sailing vessels to recapture any prizes which pirates may 
make of United States vessels and their cargoes, and the 
consular co\irts, now established by law in Eastern countries, 
to adjudicate the cases, in the event that thisshould not be 
objected to by the local authorities. 

" If any good reason exists why we should persevere longer 
ia withholding our recognition of the independence and sove- 
reignty of Hayti and Liberia, I am unable to discern it 
Unwilling, however, to inaugurate a novel policy in regard 
to them without the approbation of Congreos, I submit for 
your consideration the expediency of an appropriation for 
maintaining a charge d'affaires near each of those new States 
It does not admit of doubt that important commercial ad- 
vantages might be secured by favorable treaties with them 

" The operations of the treasury during the periOd which 
has elapsed since your adjournment, have been conducted 
with signal success. The patriotism of the people has 
placed at the disposal of the Government the large means 
demanded by the public exigencies. Mnch of the national 
loan has been taken by citizens of the industrial classes, 
whose confidence in their country's faith, and zeal for their 
country's deliverance from present peril, have induced them 
to contribute to the support of the Governmont the wliole of 
their limited acquisitions. This fact imposes peculiar obliga- 
tions to economy in disbursement, and energy in action. 

" The revenue from all sources, including loaas, for the- 
financial year ending on the SOth of June, ISfil, was eighty- 
six million eight hundred and thirty-five thousand nine 
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hundred dollars and tweoty-seven cents, ami the expenditures 
for tiiQ same period, including payments on account of the 
public debt, were eighty-four million five hundred and Be7- 
onty-eight thousand eight hundred and thirty -four dollars and 
forty-seven cents ; leaving a balance in the treasury on the 
1st of July of two million two hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand sixty-Qve dollars and eighty cents. For the first 
quarter of the financial year, ending on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1861, the receipts from all sources, including the balance 
of the 1st of July, were one hundred and two million five 
hundred and thirty-two thousand five hundred and mne 
dollars and twenty-seven cents, and the expenses ninety- 
eight million two hundred and thirty-nine thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and nine cents ; leaving a 
balance on the l&t of October, 1861, of four million two hun- 
dred and ninety-two thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
six dollars and eighteen cents. 

"Estimates for the remaining three-quarters of the year, 
and for the financial year 1863, together with his views of 
ways and means for meeting the demands contemplated by 
them, will be submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It is gratifying to know that the expenditures 
made necessary by the rebellion are not beyond the resources 
of the loyal people, and to believe that the same patriotism 
which has thus far sustained the Government will continue 
to s (Stain it till peace and Union shall again bless the land. 

" I respectfully refer to the report of the Secretary of War 
for information respecting the numerical strength of the 
Army, and for recommendations having in view an increase 
of its efficiency and the well-being of the various brnnchea 
of the service intrusted to his care It is gratifying to know 
that the patriotism of the people has proved equal to the 
occasion, and that the number of troops tendered greatly 
exceeds the force which Congress authorized me to call into 
the field. 
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"I referwitli pleasure to those portions of his report which 
make allusion to the creditable degree of disciphne already 
attained by our troops, aad to the excellent sanitary condition 
of tlie entire army. 

" The recommendation of the Secretary for an organization 
of tlie militia upon a unifonn basis is a subject of vital im- 
portance to the future safety of the country, and is commended 
to the serious attention of Congress. 

"The large addition to the regular army, in connection 
with the defection that has so considerably diminished the 
number of its ofScers, gives peculiar importance to his recom- 
mendation for increasing the corps of cadets to the greatest 
capacity of the Military Academy. 

" By mere omission, I presume, Congress has failed to pro- 
vide chaplains for hospitals occupied by volunteers. This 
subject was brought to my notice, and I was induced to draw 
up the form of a letter, one copy of which, properly addressed, 
has been delivered to each of the persons, and at the dates 
respectively named and stated, in a schedule, containing also 
the form of the letter, marked A, and herewith transmitted. 

" These gentlemen, I understand, entered upon _the duties 
designated, at the times respectively stated in the schedule: 
and have labored faithfully therein ever since. I therefore 
recommend that they be compensated at the same rate as 
chaplains in the army, I further suggest that general pro- 
vision be made for chaplains to serve at hospitals, as well as 
with regiments. 

" The report of the Secretary of the Ifavy presents in detail 
the operations of that branch of the service, the' activity and 
energy which have characterized its administration, and the 
results of measures to increase its efBcieney and power. Such 
have been the additions, by construction and purchase, that it 
may almost be said a navy has been created and brought into 
service since our difficulties commenced. 

s blockading our extensive coast, squadrons larger 
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tLin e^ei hefoie a'^'^emlilod under our fla? ha\e bccE put 
afl is,t, and performGd dtods w hicli have increaseil uur naval 

" I would invite special attention to the recommendation 
of the Secretary for a more perfect organization of the Navy 
by introducing additional grades in the service. 

" The present organization is defective and unsatisfactory, 
and the suggestions submitted by the Department will, it ia 
believed, if adopted, obviate the difficulties alluded to, pro- 
mote harmony, and increase the efficiency of the Navy. 

"Tliore are three vacancies on the bench of the Supreme 
Court— two by the decease of Justices Daniel and McLean, 
and one by the resignation of Justice Campbell. I have so 
far forborne making nominations to fill these vacancies for 
reasons which I will now state. Two of the outgoing judges 
resided within the States now overrun by revolt ; so that if 
successors were appointed in the same localities, they could 
not now serve upon their circuits; and many of the most' 
competent men there probably would not take the persona' 
hazard of accepting to serve, even here, upon the Supreme 
Bench. I have been unwilling to throw all the appointments 
northward, thus disabling myself froia doing justice to the 
South on the return of peace ; although I may remark that 
to transfer to the North one which has heretofore been in the 
South would not, with reference to territory and population, 
be unjust. 

" During the long and brilliant judicial career of Judge 
lIcLean, his circuit grow into an empire — altogether too large 
for any one judge to give the courts therein more than a 
nominal attendance — rising in population from one million 
four hundred and seventy thousand and eighteen, in 1830, to 
six million one hundred and fifty-one thousand four hundred 
and five, in 1860. 

"Besides this, the country generally has outgrown our 
present judicial system. If uniformity was at all intended, 
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the system requ re^ thit all the States shall be iccommodated 
with cirmit couilB attended by ^iupremc judije'i, while, in 
fact Wisconsin Alinne'^ota Iowa Ii.an-*as, Floriila, Tcxa?, 
California, and Oregon, La\e never had any such courts 
Nor can this well be rcnifdied without a change m the 
system ; because the aildmg ot judges to the Supreme Court, 
enough for the accommodation of all parts of thp country, 
with circuit courts, would create a court altogether too nu- 
merous for a judicial body of any sort And the evil, if it 
be one, will increase as new States come into the Union. 
Circuit courts are useful, or they are not useful ; if useful, 
no State should be denied them ; if not useful, no State 
should have them. Let them be provided for all, or abolished 
as to all. 

" Three modifications occur to me, either of which, I think, 
would be an improvement upon our present system. Let the 
Supreme Court be of convenient number in every event. 
Then, first, let the whole country be divided into circuits of 
convenient size, the supreme judges to serve in a number of 
them corresponding to their own number, and independent 
circuit judges be provided for all the rest. Or, secondly, let 
the supreme judges be relieved from circuit duties, and circuit 
judges provided for all the circuits. Or, thirdly, dispense 
with circuit courts altogether, leaving the judicial functions 
wholly to the district courts, and an independent Supreme 
Court. 

" I respectfally recommend to the consideration of Congress 
the pre&ent condition of the statute laws, with the hope that 
Congress will be able to find an ea«y remedy for many of the 
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i and evils which csnstantly embarrass those 
1 in the practical admmistrttion of them. Since the 
1 of the Goveinment Congress has enacted some 
five thousand acts an 1 joint resolutions, which fill more than 
six thousand closely printed pages, and are scattered through 
many volumes. Many of these acts have been drawn in 
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haate and without sufficient caution, so that their provisions 
are often obscure in themselves, or in conflict with each other, 
or at least so doubtful as to render it very difEcnt for evea 
the best informed persons to ascertain precisely what the 
statute law really is. 

" It seems to me very important that tho statute lawa 
should be made as plain and intelligible as possible, and be 
reduced to as small a compass as may consist with the fulness 
and precision of the will of the legislature and the perspi- 
cuity of its language. This well done, would, I think, 
greatly facilitate the labors of those whose duty it is to assist 
in the administration of the laws, and would be a lasting 
benefit to the people, by placing before them in a more acces- 
sible and intelligible form, the laws which so deeply concern 
their interests and their duties. 

" I am informed by some whose opinions I respect, that all 
the acts of Congress now in force, and of a permanent and 
general nature, might be revised and re-written, so as to be 
embraced in one volume (or at most, two volumes) of ordi- 
nary and convenient size. And I respectfully recommend to 
Congress to consider the subject, and, if my suggestion be 
approved, to devise such plan as to their wisdom shall seem 
most proper for the attainment of the end proposed. 

" One of the unavoidable consequences of the present 
insurrection, is the entire suppression, in many places, of all 
the ordinary means of administering civil justice by the 
officers and in the forms of existing law. This is tho case, in 
whole or in part, in all insurgent States ; and as our armies 
advance upon and take possession of parts of those States, 
the practical evil becomes more apparent. There are no 
courts nor officers to whom the citizens of other States may 
apply for the enforcement of their lawful claims against 
citizens of the insurgent States ; and there is a vast amount 
of debt constituting such claims. Some have estimated it as 
high as two hundred million dollars, due in large part, from 
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insurgGDta in open rebellion to loyal citizens, who are even 
now making great sacrifices in the discharge of their patriotic 
daty, to support the Government. 

" Under these circumstaaees, I have been urgentiy solicited 
to establish by military power, courts to administer summary 
justice in such cases. I have thus far declined to do it, not 
because I had any doubt that the end proposed — tlie collec- 
tion of the debts — was just and right in itself, but because I 
have been unwilling to go beyond the pressure of necessity 
in the unusual exercise of power. But the powers of Con- 
gress, I suppose, ate equal to the anomalous occasion, and 
therefore I refer the whole matter to Congress, with the hope 
that a plan may be devised for the administration of justice 
in all such parts of the insurgent States and Territories as 
may be under the control of thi'* Government, whether by a 
voluntary return to allegiance and order, or by the power of 
our arms. This, however, not to be a permanent institution, 
but a temporary substitute, and to cease as soon as the ordi- 
nary courts can be re-established in peace. 

" It is important that some more convenient means should 
be provided, if possible, for the adjustment of claims against 
the Government, especially in view of their increased number 
by reason of the war. It is as much the duty of Government 
to render prompt justice against itself, ia favor of citizens, as 
it is to administer the same between private individuals. The 
investigation' and adjudication of claims, in their nature, be- 
long to the judicial department ; besides, it is apparent that 
the attention of Congress will be more than usually engaged 
for some time to come with great national questions. It was 
intended, by the organization of the Court of Claims, mainly 
to remove this branch of business from the halls of Congress ; 
but while the court has proved to be an effective and valuable 
means of investigation, it in a great degree fails to effect the 
object of its creation for want of power to malte its judgments 
final 
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" Fully aware of the delicacy, not to say the daDger, of the 
subject, I commend to your careful consideration whether this 
power of making judgments final may not properly he given 
to the court, reserving the right of appeal on questions of law 
to the Supreme Court, with such other provisioQS as exper- 
ience may have shown to be necessary. 

"I ask attention to the report of the Postmaster General, 
the following being a summary statement of the condition of 
the department ; 

" The revenue from all sources during the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, ISGl, including the annual permanent appropria- 
tion of sevea hundred thousand dollars for the transportation 
of 'free mail matter,' was nine million forty-nine thousand 
two hundred and ninety-six dollars and forty cents, being 
about two per cent, less than the revenue for 1800. 

" The expenditures were thirteen million six hundred and 
six thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine dollars and eleven 
cents, showing a decrease of more than eight per cent, as 
compared with those of the previous year, and leaving an 
excess of expenditure over the revenue for the last fiscal year 
of four million five hundred and fifty-seven thousand four 
hundred and sixty-two dollars and seventy-one cents. 

"The gross revenue for the year ending June 30th, 1863, 
is estimated at an increase of four per cent, on that of 1861, 
making eight million six hundred and eighty-three thousand 
dollars, to which should be added the earnings of the depart- 
ment in carrying free matter, viz: seven hundred thousand 
dollars, making nine million three hundred and eighty-three 
thousand dollars. 

" The total expenditures for 1863 are estimated at twelve 
million five hundred and twenty-eight thousand dollars, leav- 
ing an estimated deficiency of three million one hundred and 
forty-five thousand dollars to he supplied from the treasury, 
in addition to the permanent appropriation. 

" The present insurrection shows, I think, that the extension 
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of this District across the Potomac river, at the time of estab- 
lishing the capital here, waa eminently wise, and consequently 
that the relinquishment of that portion of it which lies within 
the State of Virginia was unwise and dangerous. I submit 
for your consideration the expediency of regaining that part 
of the District, and the restoration of the original boundaries 
tbereof, through negotiations with the state of Virginia. 

" The report of the Secretary of the Interior, with the ac- 
compauving documents, exhibits the condition of the several 
branchcB of the public husine'^a pertamin^ to that department. 
The dcpres&mg lafluence' of the m^urrection hwe been 
specialh felt m the operations of the Patent and General 
Land Oihces The ca^h receipts from the sales of public 
lands durmg the past year have exceeded the eifpeniies of our 
land system only about two hundred thousand dollars The 
sales have been entirely suspended ia the Southern States, 
while the interruptions to the business of the country, and 
the diversions of large numbers of men from labor to military 
service, have obstructed settlements in the new States and 
Territories of the North-west. 

" The receipts of the Patent Office have declined in nine 
months about one hundred thousand dollars, rendering a large 
reduction of tho force employed necessary to make it self- 
sustaining. 

" The demands upon the Pension Office will be largely in- 
creased by the insurrection. Kumerous applications for 
pensions, based upon the casualties of the existing war, have 
already been made. There is reason to believe that many who 
are now upon the pension rolls, and in receipt of tho bounty 
of the Government, are in the ranks of the insurgent army, or 
giving them aid and comfort. The Secretary of the Interior 
has directed a suspension of the payment of the pensions of 
such persons upon the proof of their disloyalty. I recommend 
that Congress authorize that officer to cause the names of 
such persons to be stricken from the pension rolls 
11 
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" The relations of the GovcrDment with the Indian tribes 
have been greatly disturbed by the insurrection, especially in 
the Southern Superintendency and in that of New Mexico 
The Indian country south of Kansas is in the possession of 
insurgents from Texas and Arkansas. The agents of the 
United States appointed since the 4tb of March J'or this super- 
intendency have been unable to reach their posts, while the 
most of those who were in ofBce before that time have es- 
poused the insurrectionary cause, and assume to exercise the 
powers of agents by virtue of commissions from the insurrec- 
tionists. It has been stated in the public press that a portion 
of those Indians have beea organized as a military force, and 
are attached to the army of the insurgents. Although the 
Government has no official information upon this subject, 
letters have been written to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs by several prominent chiefs, giving assurance of their 
loyalty to the United States, and expressing a wish for the 
presence of Federal troops to protect thera. It is believed 
that upon the repossession of the country by the Federal 
forces the Indians will readily cease all hostile demonstrations, 
and resume their former relations to the Government. 

" Agriculture, confessedly the largest ioterest of the nation, 
has not a department, nor a bureau, but a clerkship only, 
assigned to it in the Government. While it is fortunate that 
this great interest is so independent in its nature as to not 
have demanded and extorted more from the Government, I 
respectfully ask Congress to consider whether something 
more can not be given voluntarily with genera! advantage. 

"Annual reports exhibiting the conditioQ of our agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, would present a fund of infor- 
mation of great practical value to the country. While I make 
no suggestion as to details, I venture the opinion that an 
agricultural aad statistical bureau might profltahly be organ- 
ized. 

"The execution of the laws for the suppression of the 
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African slave-trade has been confided to the Dejiartmcnt of 
the Interior. It is a subject of gratulation that the efforts 
which hapc been made for the suppression of this inhuman 
trafSe have been recently attendud with unusual success. 
Five vessels being fitted out for the slave-trade have heen 
seized and condemned. Two mates of vessels engaged ia tlie 
trade, and one person in equipping a vessel as a slaver, have 
been convicted and subjected to the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment, and one captain, taken with a cargo of Africans 
on hoard his vessel, has been convicted of the highest grade 
of offence under our laws, the punishment of which is death, 

" The Territories of Colorado, Dakota, and Nevada, created 
by the last Congress, have been organized, and civil adminis- 
tration has been inaugurated therein under auspices especially 
gratifying, when it is considered that the leaven of treason 
was found existing iu some of these new countries when the 
federal officers arrived there. 

"The abundant natural resources of these Territories, with 
the security and protection afforded by organized government, 
will donbtless invite to them a large immigration when peace 
shall restore the business of the country to its accustomed 
channels. I stibmit the resolutions of the Legislature of 
Coiorado, which evidence the patriotic spirit of the people of 
the Territory. So far, the authority of the United States has 
been upheld in all the Territories, as it is hoped it will be in 
the future, I commend their interests and defence to the en- 
lightened and generous care of Congress. 

" I recommend to the favorable consideration of Congress 
the interests of the District of Columbia. The insurrection 
has been the cause of much suffering and sacrifice to its in- 
habitants, and as they have no representative in Congress, 
that body should not overlook their just claims upon the 
Government. 

"At your late session a joint resolution was adopted author- 
izing the President to take measures for facilitating a proper 
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representation of the indnstrial interests of the United States 
at the exhibition of the industry of all nations, to he holdeu in 
London in tho year 1863. I regret to say I have been 
unable to give personal attention to this subject — a subject 
at once so interesting in itself, and so extensively and inti- 
mately connected with the material prosperity of the world. 
Throngh the Secretaries of State and of the Interior a plan, 
or system, has been devised, and partly matured, and which 
will be laid before you. 

" Under and by virtue of the act of Congress entitled 'An 
act to confiscate property used for insurrectionary purposes,' 
approved August 6, 1861, the legal claims of certain persons 
to the labor and service of certain other persons have become 
forfeited; and numbers of the latter, thus liberated, are 
already dependent on the United States, and must be provided 
for in some way. Besides this, it is not impossible that some 
of the States wilt pass similar enactments for their own bene- 
fit respectively, and by operation of which persons of the 
same class will be thrown upon them for disposal. In sach 
case I recommend that Congress provide for accepting such 
persons from auch States according to some mode of valua- 
tion, in lieu, pro tanio, of direct taxes, or upon some other 
plan to be agreed on with such States, respectively ; that 
such persons, on such acceptance by the General Government, 
be at once deemed free; and, that, in any event, steps be 
taken for colonizing both classes {or the one first mentioned, 
if the other shall not bo brought into existence) at some place 
or places in a climate eongenial to them. It might be well to 
consider, too, whether the free colored people already in the 
United States oould not so far as individuals may desire, be 
included in such colonization 

"To carry out the plan of colonization may involve the 
acquiring of territory, ind also the appropriation of money 
beyond that to be expended in the territorial' acquisition. 
Having practiced the acquisition of temtory for nearly sixty 
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ycara, the question of constitutional power to do so is no 
longer an open ono with us. The power was questioned at 
first by Mr. Jefferson, who, however, in tho purchase of 
Louisiana, yielded hia scruples on tho plea of great expe- 
diency. If it he said that the only legitimate object of ac- 
quiring territory is to furnish homes for white men, this 
measure effects that object, for the emigration of colored men 
leaves additional room for white men remaining or coming 
hero. Mr. Jefferson, however, placed the importance of pro- 
curing Louisiana more on political and commercial grounds 
than on providing room for population. 

" On this whole proposition, including the appropriation of 
money with the acquisition of territory, does not the espedi- 
ency amount to absolute necessity — that without which the 
Government itself cannot be perpetuated ? 

"The war continues. In considering the policy to be 
adopted for suppressing the insurrection, I have been anxious 
and careful that tho inevitable conflict for this purpose shall 
not degenerate into a violent and remorseless revolutionary 
struggle. I have, therefore, in every case thought it proper 
to keep the integrity of the Union prominent as the primary 
object of the contest on our part, leaving all questions which 
are not of vital military importance to the more deliberate 
action of the legislature. 

" In the eserciso of my best discretion, I have adhered to 
the blockade of the ports held by the insurgents, instead of 
putting in force, by proclamation, the law of Congress 
enacted at the late session for closing those ports, 

" So, also, obeying the dictates of prudence, as well as the 
obligations of law, icistcad of transcending, I have adhered to 
the act of Congress to confiscate property used for insurrec- 
tionary purposes. If a new law upon the same subject shal] 
be proposed, its propriety will be duly considered. The 
Union must be preserved ; and hence all indispensable means 
must be employed. We should not be in haste to c 
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that radical and extremo measures, wtich may reach the lojal 
as well as the disloyal, are iaiiispensable. 

" The inaugural address at the hegianing of the adminis- 
tration, and the message to Cong;ress at the late speeiiil 
session, were both mainly devoted to the domestic controversy 
out of which the insurrection and consequent war have 
snrung. Kothiiig now occurs to add or subtract to or from 
the principles or general purposes stated and expressed m 
those documents. 

" The last ray of hope for preserving the Union peaceably 
expired at the assault upon Fort Sumter; and a genera! 
review of what has occurred since may not be unprolitable. 
What was painfully uncertain then is much better defined and 
more distinct now ; and the progress of events is plainly in 
the right direction. The insurgents confidently claimed a 
strong support from north of Mason and Dixon's line, and the 
friends of the Union were not free from apprehension ou the 
point. This, however, was soon settled definitely, and on 
the right side. South of the hne, noble little Delaware led 
off right from the first. Maryland was made to see-ni against 
the Union. Our soldiers were assaulted, bridges were burned, 
and railroads torn up within her limits, and we were many 
days, at one time, without the ability to bring a single regi- 
ment over her soil to the capital Now her bridges and 
railroads are repaired and open to the Government; she 
already gives seven regimenfs to the cause of the Union and 
none to the enemy; and hei people, at a regular election, 
have sustained the Union by a larger majority and a larger 
aggregate vote than they ever before gave to any candidate 
or any question. Kentucky, too, for some time in doubt, is 
now decidedly, and, I think, unchangeably, ranged on the 
side of the Union. Missouri is comparitively quiet, and I 
believe can not again be overrun by the insurrectionists. 
These three States of Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri, 
neither of which would promise a single soldier at first, have 
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now an aggregate of not less than forty thousand in the field 
for tte Union ; while of their citiKeaa ocrtainly not more tliari 
a third of that numher, and they of doubtful whereabouts and 
doubtful esiatence, are in arms against it. After a somewhat 
bloody struggle of months, winter closes on the Union 
people of Western Virginia, leaving them masters of their 
own country. 

"An insurgent force of about fifteen hundred, for months 
dominating the narrow peninsular region, constituting the 
counties of Accomac and Northampton, and known as the 
eastern shore of Virginia, together with some contiguous 
parts of Maryland, have laid down their arms ; and the people 
there have renewed their allegiance to, and accepted the 
protection of the old flag. This leaves no armed i 
tionist north of the Potomac or east of the Chesapeake. 

"Also we have obtained a footing at each of the 
points, on the southern coast, of Hatteras, Port Royal, Tybee 
Island, near Savannah, and Ship Island ; and we likewise 
have some general accounts of popular movements, in behalf 
of the Union, in North Carolina and Tennessee. 

" These things demonstrate that the cause of the Union is 
advancing steadily and certainly southward. 

" Since your last adjournment, Lieut.-Gen. Scott has retired 
from the head of the army. During his long life, the nation 
has not been unmindful of his merit ; yet, on calling to mind 
how faithfully, ably and brilliantly he has served the country, 
from a time far back in our history, when few of the now 
living had been bom, and thenceforward continually, I can 
not but think we aro still his debtors. I submit, therefore, 
for your consideration, what further mark of recognition is 
due to him, and to ourselves, as a grateful people. 

" With the retirement of Gen. Scott came the Executive 
duty of appointing, in his stead, a General-in-chief of the 
army. It is a fortunate circumstance that neither in council 
nor country was there, so far as I know, any difference of 
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opiaion as to tho proper person to be selected. The retiring 
chief repeatedly expressed his judgmoat ia favor of Geu. 3Ic- 
Clellan for tlio position, and in this the nation seemed to give 
a unanimous coneurrenee. The designation of Gen. McCIellan 
is, therefore, in considerable degree, the Beiectioa of the 
country as well as of the Executive ; and hence there is better 
reason to hope there will be given him the confidence and 
cordial support tlius, by fair implication, promised, and with- 
out which he can not, with so full ef&eiency, serve the country. 

" It has been said that one bad General is better than two 
good ones; and tbe saying is true, if taken to mean no more 
than that an army is better directed by a single mind, though 
inferior, than by two superior ones at variance and cross- 
purposes with each other. 

"And the same is true in all joint operations wherein those 
engaged can hare none but a common end in view, and can 
differ only as to the choice of means. In a storm at sea, no 
one on board can wish the ship to sink, and yet, not unfre- 
quently, all go down together because too many will direct 
and no single mind can he allowed to control. 

" It continues to develop that the insurrection is largely, if 
not exclusively, a war upon the first principle of p pul gov 
ernment — the rights of the people. Conclusive ev deuce of 
this is found in the most grave and maturely- cons d ed pul 
lie documents, as well as in the genera! tone of the n u nt 
In those documents we find the abridgment of the ex t g 
right of suffrage and the denial to tho people of all r ght to 
participate in the selection of public officers, except the legis- 
lative, boldly advocated, with labored arguments to prove that 
large control of the people in government is the source of all 
political evil. Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a 
possible refuge from the power of the people. 

" In my present position I could scarcely be justified were I 
to omit raising a warning voice against this approach of re- 
turning despotism. 
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" It is not needed nor fitting here that a general argument 
should be made in favor of popular Institutions ; but there is 
ono point, with its connectiona, not eo hackneyed as most 
others, to which I ask a brief attention. It is the effort to 
place capital on an equal footing with, if not above labor, in 
the structure of government. It is assumed that labor is 
available only in connection with capita] — that nobody labors 
unless somebody else, owning capital, somehow by the use of 
it induces him to labor. This assumed, it is next considered 
whether it is beet that capital shall hire laborers, and thus 
induce tliem to work by their own consent, or buy them, 
and drive them to it without their consent. Having proceeded 
so far, it is naturally concluded that all laborers are either 
hired laborers, or what we call slaves. And further, it is 
assumed that whoever is once a hired laborer is fixed in that 
condition for life. 

" Now, there is no such relation between capital and labor as 
assumed ; nor is there any such thing as a free man being fixed 
for life in the condition of a hired laborer. Both these assump- 
tions are false, and all inferences from them are groundless. 

" Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is 
only the frdt of labor, and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves 
much the higher consideration. Capital has its rights, which 
are as worthy of protection as any other rights. Nor is it 
denied that there is, and probably always will be, a relation 
between labor and capital producing mutual benefits. The 
error is in assuming that the whole labor of community exists 
within that relation. A few men own capital, and that few 
avoid labor themselves, and with their capital hire or buy 
another few to labor for them. A large majority belong to 
neither class — neither work for others nor have others working 
for them. In most of the Southern States a majority of the 
whole people, of all. colors, are neither ■ slaves nor masters, 
while in the Northern' a large majority are neither hirers nor 
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hired. Men, with their families — wiv^es, sons, and daughters — 
work for themselves, on their farms, in their houses, and in 
their sliops, taking the whole product to themselves, and asking 
no favors of capital, on the one hand, nor of hired laborers or 
slaves ou the other. It is not forgotten that a considerable 
number of persons mingle their own labor with capital^ — that 
is, they labor with their own bands, and also buy or hire others 
to labor for them ; but this is only a mixed, and not a distinct 
class. No principle stated is disturbed by the existence of this 
mixed class. 

" Again, as has already been said, there is not, of necessity, 
any such thing as the free hired laborer being fixed to that 
condilion for life. Many independent men everywhere in these 
States, a few years back in their lives, were hired laborers. 
The prudent, penniless beginner in the world, labors for wages 
awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or land for him- 
self, then labors on his own account another while, and at length 
hires anothernew beginner to help him. This is the just, and 
generous, and prosperous system, which opens the way to all — 
gives hope to all, and consequent energy, and progress, and 
improvement of condition to all. No men living are more 
worthy to be trusted than those who toil up from poverty ; 
none less inclined to take or touch aught which they havenot 
honestly earned. Let them beware of surrendering a political 
power which they already possess, and which, if surrendered, 
will surely be used to close the door of advancement against 
such as they, and to fix new disabilities and burdens upon 
them, till all of liberty shall be lost 

" Prom the firsttakingof our National Census to the last are 
seventy years ; and we find our population at the end of the 
period eight times as great as it was at the beginning The 
increase of those other things which men deem dtoirable has 
been even greater. Wc thus ha\ e at one v lew w hat the popu- 
lar principle, applied to Government through the machinery of 
the States and the Union, has produced iri a given time, and 
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also what if firmly maintaiDed, it promises for the future. 
There are already among U9 thoae who, if the Union ha pre- 
Berved, will live to see it contain two hundred and fifty millions. 
The struggle of to-day is not altogethcrybr to-day ; it is for a 
vast future also. With a reliance on Providence all the more 
firm and earnest, let us proceed in the great task which events 
have devolved upon us. 

"Abraham Likcoln. 

"Washington, December 3, 1861. " 

At this session, provision was made for the issue of legal 
tender notes, and an internal revenue bill was matured, for 
the purposing of increasing largely the receipts of the Treasury, 
affording a basis for the payment of interest OQ authorized 
loans, and insuring confidence in the M^ational currency. 

A Congressional committee on the conduct of the war was 
also appointed, the evidence obtained by which was submitted 
to the President for his consideration and eventually given to 
the public. 

A confiscation bill was passed, with a special provision for 
conditional pardon and amnesty, limiting the forfeiture of real 
estate to the lifetime of its rebel owners. 



CHAPTER SI. 

THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

Bltnation of Iho PreBident— His Polfcj— Giadmil EmanajMlion Mswage— Abolition of 

Order— CuDfecenee with CongroBHmen from thB Border Slavo StulCB— Addreea to ILe 
enmo— Jlilllarj Order— Proelttincition under lio Conflsoation Act. 

What was to be the final disposition of the question of 
slavery could not be thrust aside. The intimate connection 
of this institution with our mihtary operations, was perpetually 
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forcing it upon the attention of the nation. Tliis subject had, 
since it had been rendered patent to aU, that it was to be no 
holiday struggle in which we were engaged, but a life and 
death grapple with desperate and determined foes, been ever 
present to Mr. Lincoln's mind. His action was, however, to 
a certain extent, not suffered to be independent. Could he 
have boldly assumed the initiative, assured that the great 
mass of the people were at his back, he could have acted far 
Otherwise than he was necessitated to act, considering the 
delicate nature of the question, the otter lack of precedents, 
the intertwining of interests, the dangers resulting from 
a single misstep, the divisions on this point, existing in the 
ranks oven of bis own political supporters, and the conflict- 
ing views held by men whose loyalty and devotion to the 
country were unimpeachahle. 

He chose not to go far ahead of popular indications ; he 
deemed it the wiser statesmanship, in the existing state of 
affairs, to keep in the lead but a little, feeling, so to speak, 
his way along — making haste slowly. That this would dis- 
satisfy many of his political friends he well knew ; but he, 
upon mature deliberation, decided that it was for the interest 
of the country, and that to that consideration everything else 
must yield. 

On the 6th of March, 1862, he sent to the Congress the fol- 
lowing message concerning this question, the resolution 
embodied in which, was passed by both Houses ; 

" Fellow- Citizen 9 of the Senate and Houbb op REraE- 
BENTATiVES: — 1 recommend the adoption of a joint resolu- 
tion by your honorable bodies, which shall be suhstantially as 
follows ; 

"Eesolved, That the United States ought to cooperate with 
any State which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, 
giving to such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State 
in its discretion, to compensate for the inconveniences, public 
and private, produced by such change of system. 
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"If the proposition contained in tlie resolution does not 
meet the approval of Congress and the country, there is tjio 
end ; but if it does command such approval, I deem it of 
importance that the States and people immediately interested, 
should be at once distinctly notiSed of the fact, so that they 
may begin to consider whether to accept or reject it. The 
Federal Government would find its highest interest ia such 
a measure as one of the most efficient means of self-preserva- 
tion. The leaders of the existing insurrection entertain the 
hope that this Government will ultimately be forced to 
acknowledge the independence of some part of the disaffected 
region, and that all the slave States north of such part will 
then say, 'the Union for which wo have struggled being 
already gone, we now choose to go with the southern 
section.' To deprive them of this hope substantially ends the 
rebellion, and the initiation of emancipation completely de- 
prives them of it as to all the States initiating it. The point 
is not that all the States tolerating slavery would very soon, 
if at all, initiate emancipation, but that, while the offer is 
equally made to all, the more northern shall, by such initia- 
tion, make it certain to the more southern that in no event 
wilt the former ever join the latter in their proposed con- 
federacy. I say ' initiation,' because in my judgment, 
gradual, and not sudden emancipation, is better for all. In 
tho mere financial or pecuniary view, any member of Congress, 
with the census tables and treasury reports before him, can 
readily see for himself how very soon the current expenditures 
of this war would purchase, at fair valuation, all the slaves 
in any named State. Such a proposition on the part of the 
general Government sets np no claim of a right by Federal 
authority to interfere with slavery within State limits, refer- 
ring, as it does, tho absolute control of tho subject in each 
case to tho State and its people immediately interested. It 
is proposed as a matter of perfectly free choice with them, 

" In the annual message last December, I thought fit to 
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say, ' the Union must be pre'^erveii ; and hence all indispen- 
siible means must be employed.' I said this not hastily, but 
deliberately. War has been made, and continues to be an 
indispensable means to this end. A practical re-acknow- 
edgmcnt of tiiu natioEal authority would render the war un- 
necessary, and it would at once cease. If, however, resistance 
continues, the war must also continue, and it is impossible to 
foresee all the incidents which may attend, and all the ruia 
which may follow it. Such as may seem indispensable, or 
may obviously promise great efficiency tow ard ending the 
struggle, must and will come. 

" The proposition now made, though an offer only, I hope 
it may be esteemed no offence to ask whether the pecuniary 
consideration tendered would not be of more value to the 
States and private persons concerned, than are the institu- 
tions and property in it, in the present aspect of affairs. 

" While it is true that the adoption of the proposed resolu- 
tion would be merely initiatory, and not within itself a prac- 
tical measure, it ia recommended io the hope that it would 
soon lead to important practical results. In full view of my 
great responsibility to my God and to my country, I earn- 
estly beg the attention of Congress and the people to the 
subject. 

"March 6, 1862. Abraham Lincoln." 

A bill abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia having 
passed both Houses of Congress early in April, the President, 
in communicating his approval of the measure, judged it 
necessary to accompany the same with the following message : 

" Fellow- Citizens of the Sen vte and House or Bepre- 
sestativeb : — The act entitled ' An act for the release of 
certain persons held to service or labor in the District of 
Columbia,' has this day been approved and signed. 

" I have never doubted the constitutional authority of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in this District, and I have ever de- 
sired to see the National Capital freed from the institution in 
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some satisfactory way. Hein;e tliere has nerer been, ia my 
mind, a,ny qQestion upontlie subject escept the one of expedi- 
ency, arising in view of all the circumstances. If there he 
matters within and about this act which might have taken a 
course or shape more satisfactory to my judgment, I do not 
attempt to specify them. I am gratified that the two prin- 
cipies of compensation and colonization are both recognized 
and practically applied in the act. 

" In the matter of compensation it is provided that claims 
may be presented witbin ninety days from the passage of the 
act, ' but not thereafter,' and there is no saving for minors, 
femes-coveti, insane or absent persons, I presume this is 
an omission by mere oversight, and I recommend that it be 
supplied by an amendatory or supplemental act. 

"April 16, 1862. Abraham Lincoln.'- 

The President's repudiation, by the following proclamation, 
of an emancipation order of General Hunter, was conclusive 
evidence that he was determined to keep the control of this 
vexed question in his own hands, and to suffer no military 
commander to exercise jurisdiction over it : 

" Whereas, There appears in the public prints what pur- 
ports to bo a proclamation of Major-Geaeral Hunter, in the 
words and figures following, to wit : 

' Head- Quarters, Depajitment of the South, 
'Hilton Head, S. C, May 9t!i, 1863. 
' General Orders No. 11. 

■ The three States of Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, 
comprising the Military Department of the South, having 
deliberately declared themselves no longer under the protec- 
tion of the United States of America, and having taken up 
arms against the said United States, it becomes a military 
necessity to declare them under martial law. This was 
accordingly done on the twenty-fifth day of April, 1862. 
Slavery and martial law in a free country arc altogether in- 
compatible. The persons in these three States, Georgia, 
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Florida, and South Carolina, heretofore held as slaves, are 
therefore declared forever free. 

' David HuHTER, Major-General Commanding. 

' OfEeiai : 
'Ed. W Smith, Acting Assistant Adjutant GeneraV 

"And Whehjias, The same is prodncing some excitement 
and miaunderstanding, 

"Tlierefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, proclairQ and declare that the government of the United 
States had no knowledge or belief of an intention, on the part 
of General Hunter, to issne such a proclamation, nor has it 
yet any authentic information that the document is genuine ; 
and further, that neither General Hunter nor any other com- 
mander or person has been authorized by the government of 
the United States to make proclamation declaring the slaves 
of any State free, and that the supposed proclamation now in 
question, whether genuine or false, is altogether void, so far 
as respects such declaration. 

" I further make known, that whether it be competent for 
me as commander-in-chief of the army and navy to declare 
the slaves of any Stato or States free, and whether at any time, 
or in any case, it shall become a necessity indispensable to the 
maintenance of the Government to exercise such supposed 
power, are questions which, under my responsibility, I reserve 
to myself, and which I cannot feel justified in leaving to the 
decision of commanders in the field. These are totally differ- 
ent questions from those of police regulation s in armies and 
camps. 

" On the sixth day of March last, by a special message, I 
recommended to Congress the adoption of a joint resolution, 
to be substantially as follows ; 

"Resolved, That the United States ought to coiiperate with 
any Stat« which may adopt a gradual abolishment of slavery, 
giving to such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State 
in its discretion, to compensate for the inconveniences, public 
and private, produced by such change of system.' 
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" The resolutiOD, in the language above quoted, was adopt- 
ed by large majorities in both branches of Congress, and now 
stands an authentic, definite and solemn proposal of the nation 
to tbe States and people most immediately interested in the 
subject matter. To the people of these States I now earnest- 
ly appeal. I do not argue ; I beseech you to make the argu- 
ments for yourselves. Yoo cannot, if you would, be blind to 
the signs of the times. I beg of you a calm and enlarged coo- 
sideration of them, ranging, if it may be, far above personal 
and partisan politics. This proposal makes common cause 
for a common object, casting no reproaches upon any. It acts 
not the Pbarisce. The change it contemplates would come 
gently as the dews of Heaven, not rending or wrecking any 
thing. Will you not embrace it ? So much good has not 
been done by one effort in all past time, as ia the Providence 
of God it is now your high privilege to do. May the vast 
future not have to lament that you have neglected it. 

"Ia witness wbereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of tbe United States to be affixed, 

"Done at the City of Washington, this nineteenth day of 
May, ia the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two, and of the Independence of tbe United States 
the eighty-sixth, 

" By the President ; Abr.^ham Lincoln, 

" William H. Sbwahd, Secretary of State." 

A short time before the adjournment of Congress, while the 
country was in a state of great despondency, owing to the 
miscarriage of the Peninsular Campaign, the President, 
knowing that whatever measures eveats should point out as 
necessary to put down the rebellion must he adopted, and 
anticipating that a blow directed at the institution of slavery 
would, probably, at no distant period have to be dealt, in- 
vited the Senators and Representatives of tbe Border Slave 
States to a conference, for the purpose of preparing their 
12 
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minds for the happening of such a contiugeocy. On this oc- 
casion he read to them the following carefiilly prepared 
address, to which he received an approving response from but 
nine of the twenty-nine : 

"Gentlemen: — After the adjournment of Congress, how 
near, I shall have no opportunity of seeing you for 
several months. Believing that you of the Border States 
hold more power for good than any other equal number of 
members, I feel it a duty which I can not justifiahly waive to 
make this appeal to you. 

" I intend no reproach or complaint when I assure you that, 
in my opinion, if you all had voted for the resolution io the 
gradual emancipation message of last March, the war would 
now be substantially ended. And the plan therein proposed 
Is yet one of the most potent and swift means of ending it. 
Let the States which are in rebellion see definitely and cer- 
tainly that in no event will the States you represent ever join 
their proposed Confederacy, and they can not much longer 
maintain the contest. But you can not divest them of their 
hope to ultimately have you with them so long as you show 
a determination to perpetuate the institution within your 
own States. Beat them at elections, as you have over- 
whelmingly done, and, nothing daunted, they still claim you 
as their own. You and I know what the lever of their power 
is. Break that lever before their faces, and they can shake 
you no more forever. 

" Most of you have treated me with kindness and considera- 
tion, and I trust you will not now think I improperly touch 
what is exclusively your own, when, for the sake of the whole 
country, I ask, ' Can you, for your States, do better than to 
take the course I urge f Discarding punatilio and maxima 
adapted to more manageable times, and looking only to the 
unprecedentedly stem facts of our case, can you do better in 
any possible event ? You prefer that the constitutional rela- 
tions of the States to the nation shall be practically restored 
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without disturbance of the institution ; and, if this were done, 
my whole duty in this respect, under the Constitution and my 
oath of office, would be performed. But it is not done, and 
we are trying to aceompliab it by war. The incidents of the 
war can not be avoided. If the war continues long, as it must 
if the object be not sooner attained, the institution in your 
States wi]I be extinguished by mere friction and abrasion — 
by the mere incidents of the war. It will be gone, and you 
will have nothing valuable in lieu of it. Much of its value is 
gone already. How much better for you and for your people 
to take the step which at oaee shortens the war, and secures 
substantial compensation for that which is sure to be wholly 
lost in any other event ! How much better to thus save the 
money which else we sink forever in the war ! How much 
better to do it while we can, !est the war, ere long, render us 
pecuniarily unable to do it 1 How much better for you, as 
seller, and the nation, as buyer, to sell out and buy out that 
without which the war could never have been, than to sink 
both the thing to be sold and the price of it, in cutting one 
another's throats I 

" I do not speak of emancipation at once, but of a decision 
at once to et^ancipate gradually. Room in South America 
for colonization can be obtained cheaply and in abundance, 
and when numbers shall be large enough to be company and 
encouragement for one another, the freed people will not be 
so reluctant to go. 

"I am pressed with a difficulty not yet mentioned — one 
which threatens division among those who, united, are none 
too strong. An instance of it is known to you. General 
Hunter is an honest man. He was, and I hope stiil is, my 
friend. I valued him none the less for his agreeing with me 
in the general wish that all men everywhere could be freed. 
He proclaimed all men free within certain States, and I repu- 
diated the proclamation. He expected more good and less 
harm from the measure than I could believe would follow. 
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Yet, in repudiating it, I gave dissatisfaction, if not offence, to 
many whose support tiio country can not afford to lose. And 
tliis is not tlie end of it. Tlie pressure in tliis direction is still 
upon me, and is increasing. By conceding what I now ask 
you can relieve me, and, much more, can relieve the country 
in this important point. 

"Upon these considerations, I have again begged your 
attention to the Message of March last. Before leaving the 
Capitol, consider and discuss it among yourselves. You are 
patriots and statesmen, and as such, I pray you consider this 
proposition, and, at the least, commend it to the consideration 
of your States and people. As yoii would perpetuate popu- 
lar government for the best people in the world, I beseech 
you that you do in no wise omit this. Our common country 
is in great peril, demanding the loftiest views and boldest 
action to bring a speedy relief. Once relieved, its form of 
government saved to the world, its beloved history and cher- 
i.shed memories are vindicated, and its faappy future fully 
assured and rendered inconceivably grand. To you, more 
than to any others, the privilege is given to assure that hap- 
piness, and swell that grandeur, and to link your own names 
therewith forever." 

On the twenty-second of July, the following order was 
issued ; 

" War Depaktment, Washington, Jn\j %M, 1863. 

"First. Ordered that military commanders vtithin the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Dorida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, in an ordinary 
manner seize and use any property, real or personal, which 
may be necessary or convenient for their several commands, 
for supplies, or for other military purposes ; and that while 
property may be destroyed for proper military objects, none 
shall be destroyed in wantonness or malice. 

"Second. That military and naval eommsinders sliall em- 
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ploy as laborers, within and from said States, so many 
persons of African descent as can be advaQtageously used for 
military or naval purposes, giving them reasonable wages for 
their labor, 

"Third. That, as to both property, and persons of African 
descent, accounts shall be kept sufficiently accurate and in 
detail to show quantities and amounts, and from whom both 
property and such persons shall have come, as a basis upon 
which eompenaatioa can bo made in proper cases ; and the 
several departments of this government shall attend to and 
perform their appropriate parts toward the execution of these 
orders. " By order of the President. 

"Edwis M, Staston, Secretary of War." 

And on the twenty-fifth of Julj, by proclamation, the Pre- 
dent warned all persons to cease participating ia aiding, 
countenancing, or abetting the rebellion, and to return to 
their allegiance, under penalty of the forfeitures and seizures 
provided by an act "to suppress insurrections, to punish 
treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate the property of 
I'ebels, and for other purposes," approved July Ittb, 1862. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE PEXINSULAR CAMrAIGN, 



Ibe PotomM— PcesideuMal Oiaere— Letter lo UcClelUa— Order fur Arm; Corpe— The 
iBBoe of thsCinipaign— Untirtanate CitcumBtances— President's Speech at Dnion U«et- 
iiig— OommeutB— OperatioiB id Virgiiiiai and MErjluid— In tbe West and SnuUi-neet 

Eakly in 1862 appeared the following : 

"JBxecutive Mansion, Washington, January 27th, 1862. 

[Prealdflnt'B Oeneial War Otfler, Mo. 1.] 

" Ordered, That the 22d day of February, 1863, be the day 
for a general movement of the land and naval forces of the 
United States against tho insurgent forces. 
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MilJlaij Sucoes-Pi. Army of tUe Polonii.r. 

" That especially the Army at and about Fortress Monroe, 
the Army of the Potomac, the Army of Western Virginia, the 
Army near Mumfordsville, Kentncky, the Army and Flotilla 
at Cairo, and a Naval force in the tfulf of Mexico, be ready 
for a movement on that day. 

" That all other forces, both land and naval, with their re- 
spective commanders, obey existing orders for the time, and 
be ready to obey additional orders when duly given. 

" That the Heads of Departmeats, and especially the Sec- 
retaries of War and of the Navy, with all their subordinatee, 
and the Gen eral-in- chief, with all other commanders and 
subordinates of land and naval forces, will severally be held to 
their strict and full responsibilities for the prompt execution 
of this order. 

"Abraham Lincoln." 

In thus resuming whatever of his constitutional duties as 
Commander-in-chief of the army and navy migbt have been 
temporarily devolved upon others, and directing immediate 
and energetic aggressive measures, the President only acted 
as the exponent of the popular feeling, which had become 
manifest, of dissatisfaction at the apparently inexcusable want 
of action in military affairs. 

In the West and South-west followed the successful battle 
at Mill Spring, Kentucky ; the capture of Forts Henry and 
Douelson, compelling the evacuation of Nashville, and ridding 
Kentucky of aoy organized rebel force ; the hardly contested, 
but successful battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, reheving Mis- 
souri, in a great degree ; victory for our arms wrested from 
the jaws of defeat at Shiloh ; and the occupation of New 
Orleans, giving control of the Mouth of the Mississippi. 

What at the East ? — Roanoke Island. 

Touching the movements of the Army of the Potomac, to 
which the country looked so expectantly for grand results, 
efficiently officered, thoroughly disciplined, and splendidly 
equipped as it was known or supposed to be, the first diffi- 
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PreiiJeul'a O.tlei. Letter to UtCl.Mlnii. 

eulty was to fix upon a plan. For the purpose of leadiog 
the attention of its General to somethiDg like a definite de- 
cision however, the order of January 27th was succeeded by 
the following : 

"Executive Mansion, Washington, January 31st, 1862. 

" Ordeked, That all the disposable force of the Army of the 
Potomac, after providing safely for the defence of Washington, 
be formed into an expedition for the immediate object of 
seizing and occupying a point upon the railroad south-west- 
ward of what is known as Manassas Junction ; all details to 
be in the discretion of the Commander-in-chief, and the expe- 
dition to move before, or on the twenty-second day of Feb- 
ruary next. 

"Abbaham Lincoln." 

General McCl el! an objecting to this movement and earnestly 
urging a plan of advance upon Richmond by the Lower Eap- 
pahannock with Urbana as a base, the President addressed 
him the following letter : 

"Executive Mansion, Washington, February 3d, 18152, 
"My Dear Sir: — You and I have distinct and different 
plans for a movement of the Army of the Potomac ; yours to 
be done by the Chesapeake, up the Rappahannock to Urbana, 
and arross land to the terminus of the railroad oa the York 
river; mine to move directly to a point on the railroad south- 
west of Manassas. 

"If you will give satisfactory answers to the following 
questions, I shall gladly yield my plan to yours : 

" First. Does not your plan involve a greatly larger exppn 
diture of time and money than mine ? 

" Second, Whereia is a victory more certain by your plan 
than mine ? 

" Third. Wherein is a victory more valuable by your plan 
than mine ? 

"Fourth. In fact, would it not be it'ss valuable in this; 
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that it would break no gres.t line of the enemy's communica- 
tions, while mine would ? 

" Fifth. In case of disaster, would not a retreat he more 
difficult by your plan than mine 7 

" Yours, truly, A. Lincoln, 

" Major- General McClelian." 

Which plain, practical questions were never directly an- 
swered. 

This army being without any organization into Army Corps, 
the President, on the 8th of March, as a movement was about 
to be made toward Manassas, issued a peremptory order to 
the Commanding General to attend forthwith to such organiza- 
tion, naming the Corps and their Commanders, according to 
seniority of rank. 

On the same day, the President, who had, against his own 
judgment, yielded the plan for an advance upon Richmond 
which skouid at the same time cover Washington, wise 
through experience, issued the following : 

" Execvtive Mansion, Washington, March 8th, 18r>2. 

"OitDERBD. That no change of the base of operations of 
the Army of the Potomac shall bo made without leaving in 
and about Washington such a force as, in the opinion of the 
Gen eral-in- chief and the commanders of Army Corps, shall 
leave said city entirely secure. 

" That no more than two Army Corps (about fifty thousand 
troops) of said Army of tfae Potomac shall be moved en route 
or a new base of operations until the navigation of the 
Potomac, from Washington to the Chesapeake Bay, shall bo 
freed from tbe enemy's batteries, and other obstructions, or 
until the President shall hereafter give express permission. 

" That any movement as aforesaid, en route for a new base 
of operations, which may be ordered by the General-in -chief, 
and which may be intended to move upon Chesapeake Bay, 
shall begin to move upon the bay as early as the ISth of 
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March, instant, and the General-in-chief shall be responsible 
that it moves as early as that day. 

"Ordered, That the Army and Xavy cooperate in an 
immediate effort to capture the euemy's batteries upon tho 
Potomac between Washington and the Chesapeake Bay. 
"Abraham Lincoln. 

"L. Thomas, Adjutant-General," 

Finally — after delays manifold, correspondence voluminous, 
discussions heated, and patience nearly worn threadbare — 
commenced that mihtary movement, which has passed into 
history as llie American Peninsular Campaign ; by virtue of 
which, commencing about the middle of March, 1862, a large 
body of finelj' disciplined troops — their numbers varying, 
according to various accounts, from one hundred thousand 
nine hundred and seventy, to one hundred and twenty-one 
thousand five hundred men — left Alexandria for Richmond, 
via Yovktown, and succeeded, after sanguinary battles, 8warap_ 
sickaess, severe exposures, and terrible hardships, in return- 
ing (how many of them ?) to Alexandria via Harrison's 
Landing, by about the middle of August, 1862. 

I'hat campaign was the most disastrous drawback of the 
war, not merely in the loss of men, nor in the failure to reacn 
the end aimed at, hut mainly in its eoervating effect upon 
the supporters of the Government. It was Bull Run over 
again, only immensely magnified, indefinitely prolonged. 
Fortune seemed determined never to favor our Eastern 
braves. 

Into the details of that campaign it is needless to enter 
here. Every schoolboy knows them by heart, so far as they 
are spread upon the record. Equally idle is it to attempt a 
criticism upon the campaign in a military point of view. 
That has been already done to a nauseating extent ; yet will, 
doubtless, continue to be done while tho reader lives. 

No details, nor military criticism therefore here. But thai 
President Lincoln may fairly be presented in his relations to 
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this campaign, certain observations must be made. Aud this 
is the place to make them. 

Conceding; to General McClellan all the ability, patriotism, 
and bravery which have been claimed for him by his warmest 
admirers, there still remain some unfortunate circumstances 
connected with him, by reason of which — oven though be, 
psrsonally, wore responsible for no single one of them — not 
all the ability, patriotism, and bravery of a Jvapolcon, Tell, 
and Bayard combined, could have secured in his person what 
this country needed for the rooting out of the great rebellion. 

It was unfortunate for him that, at the very outset — when 
so Utile was known of him, when he had done so little — 
sycophantic flatterers should have exalted bim at once into a 
great military chieftain. Peculiarly unfortunate was this, 
considering that the changeable American people were to 
pass upon him and bis actions — that people, in their relations 
to their leading men, with their " Hosannas" to-day and their 
" Crucify him's" to-morrow. The sequel of " going up like a 
rocket" is not generally supposed to be particularly agreeable. 

It was unfortunate for him that the opinion obtained, in tho 
minds of many, impartial and competent to judge, that, in his 
ease, caution had passed the bounds of prudence and run 
mad. There are emergencies whea every thing must be 
risked that nothing be lost. 

It was unfortunate for him that he was made the especial 
pet of those individuals who were most clamorous against an 
Administration which, whatever its short comings, every 
candid man knew was earnestly intent upoa ending the war 
upon such a basis as could alone, in its judgment, secure 
permanent peace. If a subordinate general could not agree 
with bis superiors, or content himself with matters purely 
military, he should have declined to remain in the service. 

It was unfortunate for him that his especial friends sought, 
in prmt, and public speech, and private conversation, to 
create tho impression that the President did not desire that 
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he should succeed, owing to a fear that he might prove 
a foimidable competitor at the nest Presidential election. 
Peculiarly unfortunate, when one remembers that this Presi- 
dent had, at the outbreak of the war, put at the head of three 
important military departments three of the most decided of 
his political opponents — Patterson, Butler, and McClellan — 
that no man over occupied the Presidential chair, unless it bo 
its first occupant, who had less selfishness and more disin- 
teiostedness in his composition than President Lincoln. 

It was unfortunate for him that such desperate efforts 
were made by bia supporters to fasten the responsibility for 
admitted failures upon other parties. This begaa at Ball's. 
Bluff, as has already been noted. The Secretary of War was 
dragged in, as well as tho President, in connection with the 
Peninsular Campaign. As to this last, nothing more to the 
point can be adduced than the words of a man, whose honesty 
and truthfulness were known wherever he was known — 
Abraham Lincoln — in a characteristic speech made by him 
lit ft Union meeting in Washington, August 6th, 1862, when 
the issue of the campaign was certain : 

" Feliow- CITIZENS : — I believe there is no precedent for my 
appearing before you on this occasion ; but it is also true 
that there is no precedent for your being here yourselves, and 
I offer, in justification of myself and of you, that, upon ex- 
amination, I have found nothing in the Constitution against 
it, I, however, have an impression that there are younger 
gentlemen who will entertain you better, and better address 
your understanding than I will or could, and therefore I pro- 
pose but to detain you a moment longer, 

" I am very little inclined on any occasion to say any thing 
unless I hope to produce some good by it. The only thing I 
think of just now not likely to be better said by some one else 
is a matter in which we have heard some other persons 
blamed for what I did myself. There has been a very wide- 
spread attempt to have a quarrel between General McClellan 
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and the Secretary of War. Now, I occupy a posiuon that 
enables me to observe, that at least these two gentlemen are not 
nearly so deep in the quarrel as some pretending to be their 
friends. General McClellan's attitude is such that, in the 
very selfishness of his nature, he cannot but wish to be suc- 
cessful, and I hope ho will — and the Secretary of War is in 
precisely the same situation. If the military commanders in 
the field eanuot be successful, not only the Secretary of War, 
but myself, for the time being the master of them both, can 
not be but failures. I know that GfeneraJ McClellau wishes 
to be successful, and I know he does not wish it any more 
than the Secretary of War for him, and both of them together 
no more than 1 wish it. Sometimes we have a dispute about 
how many men General McClellau has had, and those who 
would disparage him say that he has had a very large num- 
ber, and those who would disparage the Secretary of War 
insist that General MeClellan has had a very small number. 
The basis for this is, there is always a wide difference, and on 
this occasion perhaps a wider one, between the grand total 
on McClellan's rolls and the men actually fit for duty ; and 
those who would disparage him talk of the grand total on 
paper, and those who would disparage the Secretary of War 
talk of those at present fit for duty. Genera! McClellau has 
sometimes asked for things that the Secretary of War did not 
give him. General McClellaa is not to blame for asking 
what he wanted and needed, and the Secretary of War is 
not to blame for not giving when he had none to give. And 
I say here, as far as I know, the Secretary of War has with- 
held no one thing at any time in my power to give him. 
I have no accusation against him. I believe he is a brave 
and able man, and I stand here, as justice requires rae to do, 
to take upon myself what has been charged on the Secretary 
of War, as withholding from him. I have talked ioiiger 
than I expected to, and now I avail myself of my privilege 
of saying no more." 
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It was unfortunate for hi'm that the precedents were so 
numerous in American history for mailing a successful mili- 
tary man President. This must have embarrassed him no 
little, and tempted him into mueb of that correspondence 
which otherwise he would have avoided. Had it not been 
for these fatal precedents, he, assuredly, would not have 
leisurely seated himself at Harrison's Laading to write to the 
President a lengthy homily on affairs of Stat« at a moment 
when it waa doubtful whether he would long hare an army 
of which he could be General in command. 

Finally, it was unfortunate for him that he had not, when 
learning to command, learned also to obey. This would have 
spared himself and the country and the cause several entirely 
superfluous inflictions. 

Whoever would form ft correct estimate of President Lin- 
coln's connection with the Peninsular campaign and its 
commander, must bear these facts in mind Aside from all 
considerations of a purely military nafure, they are indis- 
pensable in reaching an unbiassed decision 

What dogged the heels of this unfortunate campaign must 
he briefly told. Vigorous orders from Pope, "headquarters 
in the saddle," turned into most melancholy bombast by his 
failure, occasioned either by want of brains or willful lack of 
cooperation; a rebel invasion of Maryland; the battle of 
South Mountain gained under McClellan ; Antietam, not the 
victory it might have been, for which a ream of reasons were 
given; the withdrawal of the rebels; Government hard at 
work urging MeClellan to follow; supcrsedure of tho latter 
by the President, who survived his cabinet in clinging to 
him; appointment of Burnaide, much against his wishes; 
another defeat at Fredericksburg; and the Army of the 
Potomac in winter- quarters again. 

Such is the summary in the East for A. D. 1863. 

In the West, the year closed with the opening of the battle 
of Murfreesboro, and Vicksburg still held out against all our 
attempts to take it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
FREEDOM TO MILLIONS. 

gEibbatL— TbnSmanidpadoal'roclamaU n 

An editorial article hiTing appeared in the New York 
Tribune in the month of August, 18G2, in the form of a 
letter addrea&ed tj the President, severely criticising his 
action lelative tu the question of slavery — a letter written in 
ignorance of the fact that a definite policy had already been 
matured, which would he announced at a suitable moment — 
Mr. Lincoln responded as follows ; 

"Executive Mansion, Washington, Aug. 22, 1862. 

Hon. Horace Geebley — Dear Sir : I have just read yours 
of the 19th, addressed to myself through the New York 
Tribune. If there be ia it any statements or assumptions of 
fact which 1 may know to be erroneous, I do not now and 
here controvert them. If there be in it any inference which 
I may believe to bo falsely drawn, I do not now and here 
argue against them. If there he perceptible in it an impatient 
and dictatorial tone, I waive it in deference to an old friend, 
whose heart I have always supposed to be right, 

"As to the policy I ' seem to be pursuing,' as you say, I 
have not meant to leave any one in doubt. 

"I would save the Union. I would save it the shortest 
way under the Constitution. The sooner the National 
authority can be restored, the nearer the Uaion will be 'the 
Union as it was.' If there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time save Slavery, I do 
riot agree with them. If there be those who would not save 
the Union unless they could at the same time destroy Slavery, 
I do not agree with them. My paramount object in this 
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struggle is to save tbe Union, and is not either to eare or 
destroy Slavery. If I could save the Unioa without freeing; 
any slave, I would do it ; and if I could do it by freeing all 
the slaves, I would do it ; and if I could do it by feeeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would also do that. What I do 
about Slavery and the colored race, I do because I believe it 
helps to save this Union; aud what I forbear, I forbear 
because I do not believe it would help to save the Uaion. I 
shall do less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts 
the cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall believe doing 
more will help the cause. I shall try to correct errors when 
shown to be errors ; and I shall adopt new views so fast aa 
they shall appear to be true views. I have here stated my 
purpose according to ray view of official duty, and I intend 
no modification of my oft-expressed personal wish that all 
men, every where, could be free, 

"Yours, A. LiKCOLN." 

"Wbat that policy was, every manly heart learned with de- 
light when the following Proclamation appeared, the most 
important state-paper ever penned by any American Presi- 
dent : 

"I, Abkaham Lincoln, President of the TJnitod States of 
America, and Commander-in-chief of the Army and Wavy 
thereof, do hereby proclaim and declare, that hereafter, as 
heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for the object of prac- 
tically restoring the constitutional relation between the United 
States and the people thereof, in those States in which that 
relation is, or may be, suspended or disturbed; that it is my 
purpose, upon the nest meeting of Congress, to again recom- 
mend the adoption of a practical measure tendering pecuniary 
aid to the free acceptance or rejection of all the Slave States, 
so-called, the people whereof may not then be in rebellion 
against tbe United States, and which States may then have 
voluntarily adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily adopt, the 
immediate or gradual abolishment of slavery within theii- 
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respective limits, and tLat the effort to colonize persons of 
Africau descent, with their consent, upon tho continent or 
elsewhere, with the previously obtained consent of tho gov- 
ernment existing tliere, will be continued ; that on the first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within 
any State, or any de'fignatcd part of a State, the people 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United States, 

SHALL BE THEX, THEN! 'EIOE WARD AND FOREVEE, FREE, and the 

Executive Government of the United States, including the 
military and naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or 
acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in any efforts 
they may mate for their actual freedom ; that the Executive 
will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by proclamation, 
designate the States, and parts of States, if any, in which the 
people thereof respectively shall be in rebellion against 
the United States ; and the fact that any State, or the people 
thereof, shall on that day be in good faith represented in the 
Congress of the United States by members chosen thereto, 
at elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such 
State shall have participated, shall, in the absence of strong 
countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that 
such State and the people thereof have not been in rebellion 
against the United States. 

"That attention is hereby called to an act of Congress, 
entitled, 'An act to make an additional article of war,' ap- 
proved March 13, 1862, and which act is in the words and 
figures following : 

" 'Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepresentatwes 
of Ike United States of America, in Congress assembled, That 
hereafter the following shall be promulgated as an additional 
Article of War for the government of the Army of the United 
Slates, and shall be observed and obeyed as such. 

'"Article — . All ofBeers or persons of the military ot 
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naval service of the Uaited States, ace prohibited from em- 
ploying any of the forces under their respeetive commands 
for the purpose of returning fugitives from service or labor 
who may Lave escaped from any persons to whom such ser- 
vice or labor is claimed to be due ; and any officer who shall 
be found guilty by a court-martial of violatiag this article, 
shall be dismissed from the service. 

" 'Section 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
take effect from and after its passage.' 

"Also to the ninth and tenth sections of an act entitled, 
'An act to suppress inBurrection, to punish treason and re- 
bellion, to seize and confiscate property of rebels, and ror 
other purposes,' approved July 17, 1862, and which sections 
are in the words and figures following : 

" 'Section 9. And be it further euacted, That all slaves of 
persons who abail hereafter be engaged in rebellion against 
the government of the United States, or who shall in any 
way give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from such persons 
and taking refuge within the lines of the army ; and ad 
slaves captured from such persons or deserted by them, and 
coming under the control of the government of the United 
Stat«3, and ali slaves of such persons found on (or being 
within) any place occupied by rebel forces and afterwards 
occupied by the forces of the United States, shall be deemed 
captives of war, and shall be forever free of their servitude, 
and not again held as slaves. 

"Section 10. And be it further enacted, That no slave 
escaping into any State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, from any of the States, shall be delivered up, or in 
auy way impeded or hindered of his liberty, except for crime, 
or some offence against the laws, unless the person claiming 
i^aid fugitive shall first make oath that the person to whom 
the labor or service of such fugitive is alleged to be due, is 
his lawful owner, and has not been in arms against the United 
States in the present rebellion, nor in any way giveu aid and 
13 
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comfort thereto ; and no peioon engaged in the military or 
naval service of the United Stitea fhall under any pretence 
whatever, assume to deude on the vi\ lity of the ilaim. of 
-any person to the service or Hi or of any jthei per«uii or 
Eurreoder up any such person to the claimant on pain of 
being dismissed from the service 

"And I do hereby enjom upon and order all per=ons 
engaged in the military and naial service of the United 
States to observe, obey and erfirce within their rospectne 
spheres of service, the aet and sections abjve recited 

" And the esecQtive will in due time leeoramend tbit aii 
citizens of the United btates who sVaii have remained byal 
thereto throughout the rebell in shall (upon the restoration 
of the constitutional relation betn een the United States and 
their respective States and people if the relation shall have 
been suspended or disturbed) be compensated for all losses by 
acts of the United States mcludint, the loss of slavei 

"In witness whereof I have hereunto <iet my band and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed 

"Done at the City of Washington tbis twentv second day 
of September, in the year of our Lo d one th usan I ei^^ht 
ttindred and sixty-two and of the Iileiendence of tit. 
United States the eighty seventh 

" By the President : Abraham Linl ln 

"William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

This herald of freedom to millions was, of course, intensely 
disliked by those who omitted no opportunity to cavil at the 
Administration. As efforts were malting — not entirely with- 
out success — to embarrass the Government in securing the 
necessary reinforcements for the army, and certain lewd fellows 
of the baser sort holding themselves in readiness to take ad- 
vantage of the bitter prejudices existing in the minds of a 
portion of the people against the negroes among us, 
the following proclamation was issued two days later, that no 
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ignorance of results, if such troasoDable 
practices shoald be persisted in ; 

" WiiEHEAS, It bas become necessary to call into service, not 
only Yolanteers, but also portions of tbe militia of t!ie States by 
draft, in order to suppress tbe insurrection existing in the 
United States, and disloyal persons are not adequately re- 
strained by the ordinary processes of law from hindering this 
measure, and from giving aid and comfort in various ways to 
the insurrection : 

" Now, therefore be it ordore 1 

"First. That durmg the existing in uirecti n and as a 
necessary measure foi suppre'ismg the sj,me all rebels and m 
surgents, their aiders and abettors withm the United States 
and all persons discouraging volunteer enhstmcnts lesistin^ 
militia drafts, or guilty of any disbyal piactice affoiding ail 
and comfort to the rebels against the authontj of the Unite 1 
States, shall be sabject to martial lau and liable to tiial and 
punishment by courts martial or military commis'iion 

" Third. That the writ of habeas corpus is suspended in 
respect to all persons arrested, or who are now, or hereafter 
during the rebellion shall be imprisoned in any fort, camp, 
arsenal, military prison, or other place of confinement, hy any 
mihtary authority or by tbe sentence of any court-martial or 
military commission. 

" In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be afSxed, 

" Done at tbe City of Washington, this twenty-fourth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sisty-two, and of the Independence of the United 
States the eighty-seventh. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

" William II. Sewaeid, Secretary of State." 

It would be paying but a poor compliment to the sagacity 
which prompted this proclamation, if one were not obliged to 
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say that it was exceedingly distasteful to ciany. Truth, how- 
ever, compels us to add that the evils aimed at ceased, to 
a very great extent, shortly after its appearance. 

The following order, issued November 16th, 1862, is but 
one among the many evidences of that deep and earnest rev- 
erence for Christianity which formed a noticeable feature, 
not only in most of Mr. Lincoln's official papers, but also in 
the character of the roau : 

"The President, Commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy, desires and enjoins the orderly observance of the Sab- 
bath, by the officers aad men in the miiitary and naval service. 
The importaoce, for man and beast, of tbe prescribed weekly 
rest, the sacred rights of Christian soldiers and sailors, a be- 
coming deference to the best sentiment of a Christian people, 
and a due regard for tbe Divine will, demand that Sunday 
labor in the army and navy be reduced to the measure of strict 
necessity. 

" The discipline and character of the National forces should 
not suffer, nor tbe cause they defend be imperiled, by the pro- 
fanation of the day or name of the Most High. ' At this time 
of public distress,' adopting the words of Washington in 
1776, ' men may find enough to do in the service of God and 
their country, witiiout abandoning themselves to vice and im- 
morality.' The first general order issued by the Father of 
his Country, after the Declaration of Independence, indicates 
the spirit in which our institutions were founded and should 
ever be defended : ' The General hopes and trusts that every 
officer and man will endeavor to live and act as becomes a 
Christian soldier defending the dearest rights and liberties of 
his country,' Abraham Lincoln." 

Ou the 1st day of January, 1863, appeared that proclama- 
tion which was to supplement that of September 23d, 18G2, 
crowning with complete fullness that great work and givln"- 
it health and being : 
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" Whereas, On the twenty- second day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
two, a proclamation was issued by the President of tlie 
United States, containing, amoag other things, the following, 

" That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held 
as slaves within any State, or any designated part of a State, 
the people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall ho thenceforward and forever free, and 
the Executive Government of the United States, including 
the military and naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or 
acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in any efforts 
they may make for their actual freedom. 

" That the Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and parts of 
States, if any, in which the people thereof respectively shall 
then be in rebellion against the United States, and the fact 
that any State, or the people thereof, shall on that day he in 
good faith represented in the Congress of the United States 
by members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of 
the qualified voters of such State shall have participated, shall, 
in the absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed 
coaeinsive evidence that such State and the people thereof 
are not then in rebellion against the United States. 

" Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, hy virtue of the power in me vested as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
in time of actual armed rebellion against the authority and 
Government of the United States, and as a fit and necessarj- 
war measure for repressing said rebellion, do, on this first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three, and in accordaDce with my purpose 
so to do, publicly proclaimed for the full period of one hun- 
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dred days from the day of the first above-mentioned order, 
designate, as the States and parts of States wherein the 
people thereof respectively are tbis day in rebellion agains-' 
the United States, the following, to wit : Arkansas, Texas, 
Looisiaaa, except the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemines, 
Jefferson, gt. John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, As- 
sumption, Terre Bonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and 
Orleans, including the city of New Orleans, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Sonth Carolina, North Carolina, ami 
Virginia, escepfc the forty-eight counties designated as West 
Virgioia, and also the counties of Berkeley, Aceoniae, North- 
ampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Ann, and Norfolk, 
iocluding the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, and which 
excepted parts are, for the present, left precisely as if this 
proclamation were not issued. 

"And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, 
I do order and declare that all persons held as slaves within 
said designated States and parts of States are, and hencefor- 
ward shall be free ; and that the Executive Government of 
the United States, including the military and naval authori- 
ties thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of said 
persons. 

"And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be 
free, to abstain from all violence, nnless in necessary self- 
defence, and I recommend to them, that in all eases, when 
allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable wages, 

"And I further declare and make known that such persons 
of suitable condition will be received into the armed service 
of the United States to garrison forts, positions, stations, and 
other places, and to man vessels of all sorts in said service. 

"And upon this, sincerely believed to he an act of justice, 
warranted by the Constitution, upon military necessity, I 
invoke the considerate judgment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God. 
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" In witness wbereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be afExed. 

" Done at tiie city of Washington, this first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, and of tho Independence of the United States the 
eighty- seventh, 

" By the President : Abhaham Lincoln. 

"W. H. Sewaud, Secretary of State," 



CHAPTER XIV. 

tAST hE h ON P T E TH Tl bE E TU '^OEE 
Situatlun of IL C —Op A — P sn 

Daek days for the fr ends of f ee Ion n th s eo ntry we e 
those at the close of 18( " Pr or to the autun n of that year 
tile elections 1 ad si o va a popular n lorheni nt of the act f 
the Administrat on Ihen came a 1 ani,e The th ee 1 a 1 
ing States — New "iork Oho and P n jl ana — thr ugh 
manifestations and m sre})resentat ons wh cb t i unnecessa v 
here to deta 1 Lad heen nduced to g ve m jo t es aga n 
the Government \ot the least s ngular of tl e ma y emark 
able instances of neons stency wh h our p 1 1 al a al 
afford, was furn si ed n the State fi t named wh ch 1 a 1 
actually elected a Peace n an as ts Governor on the fUt 
form of " a m re v gorous prose ut on of tl e lar 

The failure of the Pen naular C ami a gn was eha ge 1 ui on 
the President The w ar, t w as asserte 1, had 1 een { rrcrt d 
from its original purpose. It was no longer waged to pre- 
serve the Union, but to free the slave ; or, in the more 
elegant phraseology of the day, it had become " a nigger 
war," With the ignorant and unthinking such statements 
passed as truths. 
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The iramlier of those who, never having invested any prin- 
ciple in the struggle, had be<;ome tired of the war, had largely 
increased. The expectation of a draft — or a " conscription," 
as it bett«r suited the objects of the disaffected to term it — 
which was passed at the next session of Congress, made the 
liikewana love of many to wax cold. 

Newspapers and stump-speakers had the hardihood to 
demand peace upon any terms. It was even claimed that an 
opposition majority had been secured in the lower House of 
the next Congress. Their representatives in the Congress of 
1862 began to re-assume those airs of insolence and defiance 
which they had previously found it convenient to lay aside 
for the time. 

Dark days, indeed, when the Thirty-seventh Congress 
assembled for its last session, on the 1st of December, 1863. 

Yet there was one who never faltered in purpose, however 
discouraging the prospect; one, who, assured that he was 
right, was determined to follow the right, wherever it might 
lead him. And, though his careworn expression and anxious 
look told plainly how the fearful responsibilities of his office 
weighed upon him, he had ever a cheerful word, a happy 
illustration, a kindly smile, or a look of sympathy for those 
with whom he came in contaot. 

The essentia! portions of his Annual Message on this occa- 
sion are given beJow : 

" Feuxiw-citizens of the Senate and Hotjse op Rbprb- 
sENTATivES : — Since your last annual assembling, another 
year of health and bountiful harvests has passed. And, 
while it has not pleased the Almighty to bless us with a 
return of peace, we can but press on, guided by the best light 
He gives us, trusting that, in His own good time and wise 
way, all will yet be well 

" If the condition of our relations with other nations is less 
gratifying than it has usually been at former p 
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tainly more satisfactory tbaa a nation so unhappily distracted i 
as we are, might rcasonaljly Lave apprehended. In the month . 
of June last there were some grounds to expect that the mari- i 
time powers which, at the beginning of our domestic difficul- 
ties, so unwisely and unnecessarily, as we think, recognized i 
the insurgents as a belligerent, would soon recede from that i 
position, which Las proved only le&s mjunous to themselves 
thaa to our own country. But the temporary reverses which i 
afterward befell the National arms, and which were exagge- ; 
rated by our own disloyal citizens abroad, have hitherto 
delayed that act of simple justice I 

"The civil war, which has so radically changed, for the 

moment, the occupations and habits of the American people, I 



7 disturbed tho sociil condition, and affected 
very deeply the prosperity of the nitions with which we have 
carried on a commerce that has been steadily iticreasing 
throughout a period of half a century It has, at the same 
time, excited political ambitiou'i and apprehensions which 
have produced a profound agitation thioughout the civilized 
world. In this unusual agitation we have forborne from 
taking part in any controversy between foreign States, and 
between parties or factions in such States. We have at- 
tempted no propagandism, and acknowledged no revolution. 
Hut we have left to every nation the exclusive conduct and 
management of its own affairs. Our struggle has been, of 
course, contemplated by foreign nations with reference less 
to its own merits, than to its supposed, and often 
effects and consequences resulting in those nations 
Nevertheless, complaint on the part of this Government, even 
if it were just, would certainly be unwise. 

" The treaty with Great Britain for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, has been put into operation, with a good prospect 
of complete success. It is an occasion of special pleasure to 
acknowledge that the execution of it, on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government, has been marked with a jealous respect 



I 
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fur the authority of the United States, and the rights of their 
moral and loyal citizens 

"Applications have been made to me by many free Ameri- 
cans of African descent to favor their emigration, with a view 
to such colonization, aa was contemplated in recent acts of 
Congress. Other parties, at home and abroad — some from 
interested motives, others upon patriotic considerations, and 
still others influenced by philanthropic sentiments — have sug- 
gested similar measures ; while, on the other Land, several 
of the Spanish Ameiican republics have protested against 
the sendmg of such colonies to their leapectne territories. 
Under these urtumstances I haie dechned to move any such 
colony to any State without hist obtaining the consent of its 
Government with an agreement on t=i part tj receive and 
protect such emigrants in all the rights of freemen ; and I 
have, at the same time oftered to tlie several States situated 
within the tropica or hav ng colonies there to negotiate with 
them, subjeut to the advice and consent of the Senate, to favor 
the voluntaiy emigration of persons of that class to their 
respective teintsne'! upon conditions fthicii sbal! be equal, 
just, and hum<ine Libeiia and Hayti aie as yet, the only 
countries to wbich colonists of Afncan descent from here, 
could go witii uertamty of being received and adopted as 
citizens, and I regret to say such peratns contemplating 
colonization do not ^eem so willing to migrate to those 
countries as tj some others, nor so willing as I think their 
interest demand=i I believe, however opinion among them 
in this respect is improving and tbtt ere long, there will 
be an augmented and considerible migiation to both these 
countries frcm thi. United States 

"I have favored thi, project for connecting the United 
States with Euiope by an Atlantic telegraph and a similar 
project to extend the telegraph from San Piancisco, to con- 
nect In a Pacific telegraph with the 1 ne nhich is being 
extended a rtsa fhe Russian Finpire 
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"The Territories of the United States, with unimportant 
exceptions, have remained undisturbed by the civil war ; 
and they are exhibiting such evidence of prosperity as justi- 
fies an expectation that some of them will soon be in a 
condition to be organized as States, and be constitutionally 
admitted into the Federal Union. 

"The immense mineralresourcesof some of those territories 
ought to be deTOloped as rapidly as possible. Every step 
in that direction would have a tendency to improve the 
revenues of the Government, and diminish the burdens of the 
people. It is worthy of your serious consideration whether 
some extraordinary measures to promote that end can not be 
adopted. The means which suggests itself as most likely to 
be effective, is a scientific exploration of the mineral regions 
in those Territories, with a view to the publication of its 
results at home and in foreign countries — results whict can 
not fail to be auspicious. 

"The condition of the finances will claim your most 
diligent consideration. The vast expenditures incident to 
the military and naval operations required for the suppression 
of the rebellion, have hitherto been met with a promptitude 
and certainty unusual in similar circumstoaces ; and the public 
credit has been fully maintained The continuance of the 
war, however, and the increased disbursements made neces- 
sary by the augmented forces now m the field, demand your 
best reflections as to the best modes of proMding the neces- 
sary revenue, without injury to business, and with the least 
possible burdens upon labor. 

" The suspension of specie payments by the banks, soon 
after the commencement of your last session, made large 
issues of United States notes unavoidable. In no other way 
could the payment of the troops, and the satisfaction of other 
just demands, be so economically or so well provided for. 
The judicious legislation of Congress, securing the receiva- 
bility of these notes for loans and internal duties, and 
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making them a legal tender for other debts, haa made them 
a universal currency ; and haa satisfied, partially at least, 
and for the time, the long felt want of an uniform circulating 
medium, saving thereby to the people immense sums in dis- 
counts and exchanges. 

"A return to specie payments, howeyer, at the earliest 
period compatible with due regard to all interests concerned, 
should ever be kept in view. Fluctuations ia the value of 
currency are always injurious, and to reduce these fluctuations 
to the lowest possible point, will always be a leading purpose 
in wise legislation. Convertibility, prompt and certain con- 
vertibility into coin, is generally acknowledged to he the best 
and the surest safeguard against them ; and it is extremely 
doubtful whether a circulation of United States notes, pay- 
able in coin, and sufficiently large for the wants of the people, 
can be permanently, usefully and safely maintained. 

" Is there, then, any other mode in which the necessary 
provision for the public wants can be made, and the great 
advantages of a safe and uniform currency secured ? 

" I know of none which promises so certain results, and ia, 
at the same time, so unobjectionable, as the orgaaiaation of 
banking associations, under a general Act of Congress, well 
guarded in its provisions. To such associations the Govern- 
ment might furnish circulating notes, on the security of the 
United States bonds deposited in the treasury. These notes, 
prepared under the supervision of proper officers, being 
uniform in appearance and seearity, and convertible always 
into coin, would at once protect labor against the evils of a 
vicious currency, and facilitate commerce by cheap and safe 
exchanges. 

"A moderate reservation from the interest on the bonds 
would compensate the United States for the preparation and 
distribution of the notes, and a general supervision of the 
system, and would lighten the burden of that part of the 
pubHc debt employed as securities. The public credit, raore- 
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over, would be greatly improved, and tho negotiatioQ of new 
loans greatly facilitatod by tbe steady market demand for 
Governmeat bonds which the adoption of the jwopoaed system 
would create. 

" It is an arlditiona! recommendation of the measure of 
considerable weisM, in my judgment, that it would reconcile, 
as far as possible, all existing interests, by the opportunity 
offered to existing institutions to reorganize under the act, 
aabatituting only the secured uniform national circulation for 
tho local and various circulation, secured and unsecured, now 
issued by them. 

" The receipts into the treasury, from all sources, including 
loans, and balance from the preceding year, for the fiscal year 
ending on the 30th June, 1862, were $583,885,247 06, of 
which sum $49,056,397 62 wore derived from customs; 
$1,795,331 73 from the direct tax; from public lands, 
$152,203 77 ; from miscellaneous sources, ^931,787 64 ; 
from loans in all forms, ^539,692,460 50. Tho remainder, 
$3,257,065 80, was the balance from last year. 

" The disbursements during the same period were for Con- 
gressional, Executive, and Judicial purposos, $5,959,009 29; 
for foreign intercourse, $1,339,710 35; for miscellaneous 
expenses, including the mints, loans, post office deficiencies, 
collection of revenue, and other like charges, $14,129,771 50 ; 
for expenses under the Interior Department, $3,103,985 52; 
under the War Department, $394,368,407 36; under the 
Navy Department, $42,674,569 69; for interest on public 
debt, $13,190,324 45; and for payment of public debt, in 
eluding reimbursement of temporary loan, and redemptions, 
$96,096, 922 09; making an aggregate of $510,841,700 25, 
and leaving a balance in the treasury on the first day of July, 
1862, of $13,043,546 81. 

"It should be observed that the sum of $96,096,922 09, 
expended for reimbursemenia and redemption of public debt, 
being included also in tho loans made, may be properly 
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dcdQcted, both from receipts and expenditures, leavicg tlio 
actual receipts for the year, $481,188,324 91; and the expen- 
ditures, $414,144,118 16 

" On the 22d day of September last a proclamation was 
issued by the Executive, a copy of which is herewith sub- 
mitted, 

" In accordance with the purpose expressed in the second 
paragraph of that paper, I now respectfully call your atten- 
tion to what may be called ' compensated emancipation.' 

"A nation may be said to consist of ita teri'itory, its people 
and itJi laws. The territory is the only part which is of 
certain durability. ' One generation passeth away and another 
generation cometh, but the earth abideth forever.' It is of 
the first importance to duly consider, and estimate, this ever- 
enduring part. That portion of the earth's surface which is 
owned and inhabited by the people of the United States, is 
well adapted to be the home of one national familj , and it is 
not Weil adapted for two or more. Its vast extent and itb 
variety of climate and productions, are of advantage, m this 
a^c, for one people, whatever they might have been in formei 
ages. Steam, telegraphs and intelligence have brought these 
to be an advantageous combination for ono united people. 

"In the inaugural address I briefly pointed out the total 
inadequacy of disunion, as a remedy for the differences be- 
tween the people of the two sections. I did so in language 
which I can not improve, and which, therefore, 1 beg to 
repeat : 

" ' One section of our country believes Slavery iw right, and 
ought to be extended, while the other believes it is wrong, 
and ought not to be extended. This is the only substantial 
dispute. The fugitive slave clause of the Constitution, and 
the law for the suppression of the foreittn slave-trade, are each 
as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever be in a com- 
munity where the moral sense of the people imperfectly 
supports the law itself. The great body of the people 
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abide by the dry legal obligation in fioth cases, and a 
few break over in each. This, I thinl;, can not be 
perfectly cured ; and it would be worse in both eases after 
the separation of the sections, than before. The foreign 
slave-trade, now ioaperfectly suppressed, would be ultimately 
revived without restriction in one section ; while fugitive 
slaves, now only partiOly surreDdered, would not be surren- 
dered at all by the other. 

" ' Physically speaking, we can not separate. We can not 
remove our respective sections from each other, nor build an 
impassable wall between them, A husband and wife may be 
divorced, and go out of the presence, and beyond the reach 
of each other ; but the different parta of our country can not 
do this. They cannot but remain face to face; and inter- 
course, either amicable or hostile, must continue between 
them. Is it possible, then, to make that iatercourse more 
advantageous, or more satisfactory, after separation than 
before? Can aliens make treaties easier than friends can 
make laws ? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced between 
aliens, than laws can among friends? Suppose you go to 
war, you can not fight always ; and when, after much loss on 
both sides, and no gain on either, yon cease fighting, the 
identical old qi.?ntions, as to terms of intercourse, are agam 
upon you. 

"'There is no line straight or crooked suitable for a 
National boundary, upon which to divide Tiace through 
from oast to west, upon the line between the free and ala\e 
country, and we shall find a little more than one third of its 
length are rivers, easy to 'le crossed and populated or soon 
to he populated, thickly up m both sides , while nearly all its 
remaining length are meiely surveyors' linea o\er which 
people may walk back and foith without inv consLiousnes- 
of their presence. Nopart of thishnecan be made any mote 
difficult to pass, by writing it down on paper, or parchment, 
as a national boundary. The fact of separation, if it comes, 
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gives up, on the piirt of the secedinf;, the fugitive slave clause, 
along with all other constitutional obligations upon the section 
seceded fram, while I should expect no treaty stipulation 
would ever be made to take its place, 

B it t! ere is another difficulty. The great interior region, 
bounded ea t hy the Alleghanies, north by the British Do- 
m n ons west by the Eocky Mountains, and south by the 
1 ne along wh ch the culture of com and cotton meets, and 
wh cb ncl des part of Virginia, part of Tennessee, all of 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, and The territories of 
Dakota, Nebraska, and part of Colorado, already has above 
ten millions of people, and will ha™ fifty million within fifty 
years, if not prevented by any political folly or mistake. It 
contains more than one-third of the country owned by the 
United States— certainly more than one million of square 
miles. Once half as populous as Massachusetts already is, it 
would have more than seventy-five millions of people, A 
glauce at the map shows that, territorially speaking, it is the 
great body of the Republic. The other parts are hut margi- 
nal borders to it ; the magnificent region sloping west from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, being the deepest, and 
also the richest, in undeveloped resources. In the production 
of provisions, grains, grasses, and all which proceed from 
them, this great interior region is naturally one of the most 
important in the world. Ascertain from the statistics the 
small proportion of the region which has, as yet, been brought 
into cultivation, and also the large and rapidly increasing 
amount of its products, and we shall be overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of the prospect presented. And yet this 
region has no sea-coast, touches no ocean any where. As 
part of one nation, its people now find, and may forever find, 
their way to Europe by New York, to South America and 
Africa by Now Orieans, and to Asia by San Francisco. But 
separate our common country into two nations, as designed 
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by the present rebellioD, and every man of this great interior 
region is thereby cut off from some one or more of these 
outlets, not, perhaps, by a physical barrier, but by embarrass- 
ing and onerous trade regulations. 

"And this is true, whereveT a dividing or boundary line 
may be iixed. Place it between the now free and siavf- 
country, or place it south of Kentucky, or nortb of Ohio, and 
still the truth remains, that none south of it can trade to any 
port or place north of it, and none north of it can trade to any 
port or place south of it, except upon terms dictated by a 
government foreign to them. These outlets, east, west, and 
south, are indispensable to the well-being of the people in- 
habiting, and to inhabit, this vast interior region. Which of 
the three may be the best, is no proper question. All are 
better than either ; and all, of right, belong to that people, aad 
to their successors forever. True to themselves, they will not 
ask where a line of separation shall be, but will vow, rather, 
that there shall be no such line. Nor are the marginal regions 
less interested in these communications to, and through 
them, to the great outside world. They, too, and each of 
them, must have access to this Egypt of the West, without 
paying toll at the crossing of any National boundary. 

" Our National strife springs not from our permanent part ; 
not from the land we inhabit ; not from our National home- 
stead. There is no possible severing of this, but would mul- 
tiply, and not mitigate, evils among us. In all its adaptations 
and aptitudes, it demands union, and abhors separation. In 
fact, it would, ere long, force reunion, however much of blood 
an^ treasure the separation might have cost. 

" Our strife pertains to ourselves — to the passing genera- 
tions of men ; and it can, without convulsion, be hushed for- 
ever with the passing of one generation. 

" In this view, I recommend the adoption of the fo 'owing 
resolution and articles amendatory to the Constitution of the 
United States ; 
U 
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"Bewlved by the Senate and Souse of MepresentaHves of 
the United Stales of America in Congress assembled, (two- 
thirds of both Houses concairing,) That the following articles 
be proposed to the Legislatures (or cooventions) of the seve- 
ral States as ameudtnents to the Constitution of the United 
States, all or any of which articles, when ratified by three- 
fourths of the said Legislatures (or conventions), to be valid 
as part or parts of the said Constitution, viz. : 

"Article — . Every State, wherein Slavery now exists, 
which shall abolish the same therein, at any time, or times, 
before the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand and nine hundred, shall receive compensation from 
the United States as follows, to wit : 

" The President of the United States shall deliver, to every 
such States, bonds of the United States, bearing interest at 

the rate of per cent, per annum, to an amount equal to 

the aggregate sum of for each slave shown to 

have been therein, by the eighth census of the United States, 
said bonds to be delivered to such State by installments, or in 
one parcel, at the completion of the abolishment, accordingly 
as the same shall have been gradual, or at one time, within 
such State ; and interest shall begin to run upon any such 
bond, only from the proper time of its delivery as aforesaid. 
Any State, having received bonds as aforesaid, and afterward 
1 re-introducing or tolerating slavery therein, shall refund to 

the United States the bonds so received, or the valae thereof, 
ond all interest paid thereon. 

"Article — . All slaves who shall have enjoyed actual 
freedom by the chances of the war, at any time before the 
end of the rebellion, shall be forever free ; hut all owners of 
such, who shall not have been disloyal, shall be compensated 
for them, ot the same rates as is provided for States adopting 
Bbolishment of slavery, but in such way, that no slave shall 
lie twice accounted for. 

"Article — . Congress may appropriate money, and other- 
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wise provide for colonizing free colored persons, with their 
own consent, at any place or places without the United 
States. 

" 1 beg iodalgence to discuss these proposed articles at some 
length. Without slavery, the rebellion could never have ex- 
isted ; without slavery, it could not continue. 

"Among the friends of the Union, there is great diversity 
of sentiment, and of policy, in regard to slavery, and the 
African race among us. Some would perpetuate slavery ; 
some would ahoiisb it suddenly, and without compensation; 
some would abolish it gradually, and with compensation ; 
some would remove the freed people from us, and some 
would retain them with us ; and there are yet other minor diver- 
sities. Because of these diversities, we waste much strength 
in struggles amoug ourselves. By mutual conceision we 
should harmonize, and act together. This would be com- 
promise ; hut it would be compromise among the friends, and 
not with the enemies of the Union. These articles are in- 
tended to embody a plan of such mutual concessions If the 
plan shall be adopted, it is assumed that emancipation will 
follow, at least in several of the States. 

"As to the first article, the main points are : first, the 
emancipation ; secondly, the length of time for consummating 
it — thirty-seven years ; and thirdly, the compensation. 

" The emancipation will he unsatisfactory to the advocates 
of perpetual slavery ; but the length of time should greatly 
mitigate their dissatisfaction. The time spares both races 
from the evils of sudden derangement — in fact, from the 
necessity of any derangement — while moat of those whose 
habitual course of thought will be disturbed by the measure, 
will have passed away before its consummation. They will 
never see it. Another class will hail the prospect of emanci- 
pation, but will deprecate the length of time. They will feel 
that it gives too little to the now living slaves. But it really 
gives them much. If saves them from the vagrant destitution 
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which must largely attend immecliate emancipation in local- 
ities where their numbers are very great ; and it gives the 
inspiring assurance that their posterity shall be free forever. 
The plan leaves to each State, choosing to act under it, to 
abolish slavery now, or at the end of the century, or at any 
intermediate time, or by degrees extending over tbe whole 
or any part of the period ; and it obliges no two States to 
proceed alike. It also provides for compensation, and, gen- 
erally, the mode of making it. This, it would seem, must 
further mitigate the dissatisfaction of those who favor perpet- 
ual slavery, and especially of those who are to receive the 
compensation. Doubtless, some of those who are to pay, and 
not to receive, will object. Yet the measure is both just and 
economical. In a eertaio sense, the liberation of slaves is the 
destruction of property — property acquired by descent, or by 
purchase, the same as any other property. It is no less true 
for having been often said, that the people of the South are 
not more responsible for the original introduction of this 
property, than aro the people of the North ; and when it is 
remembered how unhesitatingly we all use cotton and sugar, 
and share the profits of dealing in them, it may not be quite 
safe to say, that the South has been more responsible than the 
North for its eoDtinuanee, If, then, for a common object, this 
property is to be sacrificed, is it not just that it be done at a 
common charge ? 

"And if, with less money, or money more easily paid, we 
can preserve the benefits of the Union by this means, than we 
can by the war alone, is it not also economical to do it ? Let 
us consider it then. Let us ascertain the sum we have ex- 
pended in the war since compensated emancipation was pro- 
posed Jast March, and consider whether, if that measure had 
been promptly accepted, by even some of the slave States, the 
same sum would not have done more to close the war, than 
has been otherwise done. If so, the measure would save 
money, and, in that view, would be a prudent and economical 
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measure. Certainly it ia not so easy to pay somftthing as it 
is to pay nothing ; but it is easier to pay a large sum, than It 
is to pay a larger one. And it is easier to pay any sura 
when we are able, than it is to pay it be/ore we are able. 
The war requires large sums, and requires them at once. 
The aggregato sum necessary for compensated emancipation, 
of course, would be large. But it would require no ready 
cash ; nor the boncls e^en, any faster than the emancipation 
progresses. This might not, and probably would not, close 
before the end of the thirty-seven years. At that time wt) 
shall probably have a hundred millions of people to share the 
burdeD, instead of thirty-one millions, as now. And not only 
ao, but the increase of our population may be expected to 
continue for a long time after that period, as rapidly as be- 
fore ; because our territory will not have beeorae full, I do 
not state this inconsiderately. At the same ratio of increase 
which we have maintained, on an average, from our first 
National census, in 1190, until that of ISfifl, we should, in 
1900, have a population of one hundred and three raillion, two 
hundred and eight thonsand, four hundred and fifteen. And 
why may we not continue that ratio far beyond that period ? 
Our abundant room — our broad National homestead — is our 
ample resource. Were our territory as limited as are the 
British Isles, very certainly our population could not expand 
as stated. Instead of receiving the foreign born, as now, we 
should be compelled to sena part of the native bora away. 
But such is not our condition. We have two millions nine 
hundred and sixty-three thousand square miles. Europe has 
three millions and eight hundred thousand, with a population 
averaging seventy-three and one third persons to the square 
miie. Why may not our country, at some time, average as 
many f Is it less fertile ? Has it more waste surface, bv 
mountains, rivers, lakes, deserts, or other causes ? Is it in- 
ferior to Europe in any iiatural advantage ? If, then, we are, 
at some time, to be as populous as Europe, how soon ? As 
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to when this may be, we can judge by the past and the pres- 
ent ; as to when it will be, if ever, depends much on whether 
we maintain the Union. Several of our States are already 
above the average of Europe — seventy-three and a third to 
the square mile. Massachusetts has one hundred and fifty- 
seven; Rhode Island, one hundred and thirty-three ; Connec- 
ticut, ninety-nine ; New York and New Jersey, each, eighty. 
Also two other great States, Peunsylvania and Ohio, are not 
far below, the former having sisty-three and the latter fifty- 
nine. The States already above the European average, ex- 
cept New York, have increased in aa rapid a ratio, since 
passing that point, as ever before ; while no one of them is 
equal to some other parts of our country, in natural capacity 
for sustaining a dense population. 

" Taking the nation in the aggregate, and we find its pop- 
ulation and ratio of increase, for the several decennial periods, 
to be as follows : 

1790 3,929,827 

1800 5,305,937 36.02 per cent, ratio of increase. 

1810 7,239,814 36.45 

1820 9,638,131 33.13 

1830 12,866,020 33.49 

32.67 

35.87 

35.58 

"This shows an average decennial increase of 34.60 per 
cent, in population through the seventy years from our first 
to our last census yet taken. It is seen that the ratio of in- 
croaSG, at one of these seven periods, is either two per cent, 
below, or two per cent, above, the average, thus showing; how 
inflexible, and, consequently, how reliable, the law of increase, 
in our case is. Assuming that it will continue, gives the fol- 
lowing results : 

1870 42,423,341 

1880 56,967,216 



1840 17,069,453 

1850 33,191,876 

1860 31,443,790 
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1890 '?6,6T7,S'I2 

1900 103,208,415 

1910 138,918,526 

1920 186,984,335 

1930 251,680,914 

" These figures show that our country may be as popu- 
lous as Europe now is, at some point between 1920 and 1930 
— say about 1935 — our territory, at seventy-three and a third 
persons to the square mile, being the capacity to contain 
217,186,000. 

"An5 we vfill reach this, too, if we do not ourselves relin- 
quish the chance, by the folly and evil of disunion, or by long 
and exhaustinji war, springing from the- only great element 
of National discord among us. While it can not be foreseen 
exactly how much one htige example of secession, breeding 
lesser ones indefinitely, would retard population, civilization, 
and prosperity, no one can doubt that the extent of it would 
be very great and injurious. 

"The proposed emancipation would shorten the war, per- 
petuate peace, insure this increase of population, and propor- 
tionately the wealth of the country. With these, we should 
pay all the emancipation would cost, together with our other 
debt, easier than we should pay our other debt, without it. 
If we had allowed our old National debt to run at six per 
cent, per annum, simple interest, from the end of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle until to-day, without paying any thing on 
either principal or interest, each man of us would owe less 
upon that debt now, than each man owed upon it then ; and 
this because our increase of men, through the whole period, 
has been greater than six per cent. ; has run faster than the 
interest upon the debt. Thus, time alone relieves a debtor 
nation, so long as its population increases faster than unpaid 
interest accumulates on its debt. 

"This fact would be no excuse for delaying payment of 
what is justly due ; but it shows the great importance of time 
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in this couneetioa — the great advantage of a policy by which 
we shall not bave lo pay imtil wo numbor a hundred millions, 
what, by a different policy, we would have to pay now, when 
we number but thirty-one millions. In a word, it shows that 
a dollar will be much harder to pay for the war, than will be 
ft dollar for emancipation on the proposed plan. And then the 
latter will cost no blood, no precious life. It will be a saving 
of both. 

"As to the second article, I think it would be impracticable 
to return to bondage the class of persons therein contem- 
plated. Some of them, doubtless, in the property sense, be- 
long to loyal owners ; and hence, provision is made in this 
anicle for compensating such. 

"The third article relates to the future of the freed people. 
It does not oblige, hut merely authorizes, Congress to aid iu 
colonizing sucb as may consent. 'JUina ought not lo be re- 
garded as objectionable, on the one hand, or on the other, in 
Ro much as it comes to notliing, unless by the mutual consent 
of the people to be deported, and the American voters, 
through their representatives in Congress. 

" I can not make it better known tlian it already is, that I 
strongly favor colonization. And yet I wish to say there is 
an objection urged against free colored persons remaining in 
the country, which is largely imaginary, if not sometimes 
malicious. 

"It is insisted that their presence would injure, and dis- 
place white labor and white laborers. If there ever could be 
a proper time for mere catch arguments, that time surely is 
not now. In times like the present, men should utter nothing 
for which they would not willingly l)e responsible through 
time and in eternity. Is it true, then, that colored people can 
displace any more white labor by being free, than by remain 
ing slaves ? If they stay in their old places, they jostle no 
white laborera ; if they leave their old places, they leave them 
open to white laborers. Logically, there is neither more nor 
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leas of it. EmaucipatioB, even without deportation, would, 
probably enhance the wages of white labor, and, very surelj', 
would not reduce them. Thus, the customary amount or 
labor would still have U> be performed ; the freed people 
would surely not do more than their old pro[)ortioD of it, and 
very probably, for a time, would do less, leaving an increased 
part to white laborers bringing their labor into greater demand 
and cODSequeutly enhancm^ the wages of it With deporta 
tion e\en to a lim tod extent enhanced wages to whito 
labor is mathematically certain Labor is hke an\ other 
eommodity m the market — increis the demind for it an 1 
you increase the ].tii;b of it Reduce the supply of blacl 
lal or by colonizing the black laborer out jf the country and 
by prei, sely so much you increafie the demand for and wag fa 
of whit« labor 

" But it IS dreaded that the freed people will swarm forth, 
and cover the whole land. Are they not already in the land ? 
Will liberation make them aay more numerous? Equally 
distributed among the whites of the whole countrv and there 
would be but one colored to seven whites Coull the one u 
any way, greatly disturb the seven ? There are many com 
Biunities now, having more than one free colore] peroon to 
seven whites ; and this without any apparent cjUBCiousne ^) 
of evil from it. The District of Columbia and the States of 
Maryland and Delaware, are all in this condition The Dis 
trict has more than one free colored to six whitci and j et 
in its frequent petitions to Congress I boheve it has ni,rcr 
presented the presence of free colored persons as one of it« 
grievances. But why should emancipation South send the 
freed people North ? People, of any color, seldom run nnle'^s 
there he something to run from. Heretofore, colored people, 
to some extent, have fled North from bondige, and note, 
perhaps, from both bondage and destitution. But if gradual 
emancipation and deportation be adopted, they will have 
neither to flee from. Their old masters will give them wages, 
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B,t least uatil new laborers can be procured ; and the freed 
mcD, in turn, will gladly give their labor for the wages, till 
new homes ean be found for them, in congenial climes, and 
with people of their own blood and race. This propositioa 
can be trusted on the mutual interests involved. And, ia any 
event, can not the North decide for itself, whether to receive 
them? 

"Again, as practice proves more than theory, in any case, 
has there been any irruption of colored people northward, 
because of the abolishment of slavery in this District last 
spring ? 

"What I have said of the proportion of free colored per- 
sons to the whites, in the District, is from the census of 
1860, having no reference to persons called contrabands, nor 
to those made free by the Act of Congress abolishing slavery 
here. 

" The plan consisting of these articles is recommended, not 
but that a restoration of the National authority would be 
iccepted without its adoption 

^N or will the war nor proceedings under the proclamation 
of Septemhei 23d 1SG2 be staved because of the iccoin 
mtnla/ion of this plan Its timely ai^o; ^ton I douht not 
would biing restoration and thereby '5tay hoth 

And notwithstanding this plan the rcLommendation that 
Congress pijvide bv law for compeu'iating any btite whidi 
may adopt emancipation before this plan ■-hall hat e been 
acted upon is hereby eamestlj renewed Such would be 
only an advance part of the plan and the same arginients 
Bpplj to both 

Ihis plan IS rei om mended as a meanq not m exclusion 
of, but m addition to, all others for restoring and preserving 
the National authority throughout the Union. The subject 
is presented exclusively in its economical aspect. The plan 
would, I am confident, secure peace more speedily, and main- 
tain it more permanently, than can be done by force alone ; 
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while all it would cost, considering amouata, and manner of 
payment, and times of payment, would be easier paid than 
will be the additional cost of the war, if we rely solely upon 
lurce. It is much — very much — that it would cost no blood 
at all. 

" The plan is proposed as permanent constitutional law. 
It cannot become such without the concurrence of, first, two- 
thirds of Congress, and, afterward, three-fourths of the States. 
The requisite three-fourths of the States, will necessarily in- 
clude seven of the alave States. Their concurrence, if 
obtained, will give assurance of their severally adopting eman- 
cipation, at no very distant day, upon the new constitutional 
terms. This assurance would end the straggle now, and save 
the Union forever, 

" I do not forget the gravity which should characterize a 
paper addressed to the Congress of the nation, by the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation. Nor do I forget that some of yoi> 
are my seniors ; nor that many of you have more experience 
than I, in the conduct of public affairs. Yet I trust that, in 
view of the great responsibility resting upon me, you will 
perceive no want of respect to yourselves, in any undue 
earnestness I may seem to display. 

" Is it doubted, then, that the plan I propose, if adopted, 
would shorten the war, and, thus lessen its expenditure 
of money and of blood ? Is it doubted that it would restore 
the national authority and national prosperity, and perpetuate 
both indefinitely ? Is it doubted that we here — Congress and 
Executive — can secure its adoption ? Will not the good 
people respond to a united and earnest appeal from us ? Can 
wo, can they, by any other means, so certainly or so speedily 
assure these vital objects ? We can succeed only by concert. 
It is not, ' Can any of ua imagine better f but, ' Can we all 
do better ? Object whatsoever is possible, still the question 
recurs, ' Can we do better ?' The dogmas of the quiet past 
are inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion is piled 
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liigti with difficulty, and we must rise with the occasiou. As 
our case is new, so we must think anew, and act anew. Wo 
must difiinthrali ourselves, and tben we shall save our 
country. 

" PoUow-citizens, we can not escape history. We of this 
Congress and this Administration, will be remembered in 
spite of ourselves. No personal significance, or insignifi- 
cance, can spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass, will light us down, in honor or 
dishonor, to the latest generation. We say we are for the 
Union. The world will not forget that we say this. We 
Itnow how to save the Union. The world knows we do 
know how to save it. We. — even we fte?'e-^hold the power, 
and bear the responsibility. In giving freedom to the slave, 
we assure freedom to the yVee — honorable alike in what we 
give and what we preserve. We shall nobly save, or meanly 
lose, the last best hope of earth. Other means may succeed ; 
this could not fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, 
just — a way which, if followed, the world will forever 
applaud, and God mast forever bless. 

Dec. 1, 1862. "Aeradam Lincoln." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE TIDE TURNED. 



ft Natioml Fnat— lAtler i 



It haji been decreed by a kind Providence that the year 
1363 was to mark a turn in the almost unbroken line of 
reverses wbich the Union army had experienced for some 
time previous. 
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True, Hooker, who had superseded Biimaide in commaad 
of tbe Army of the Potomac, had been signally repulsed at 
Chan cello rsville ; but this was more than compensated by the 
decided victory achieved by the same troops, under Meade, 
over the rebels at Gtettysburg. Grant, by the capture of 
Vieksburg, and the surrender of Port Hudson, which was the 
inevitable result, had opened the Mississippi to the Gulf, and 
completely severed the bastard confederacy. We moreover 
secured East Tennessee, and by the victories of Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge, and the repulse of a rebel 
attempt to retake Knoxville, paved the way for an olTensive 
movement into the vitals of Georgia. 

The sober, second thought "of tho people was manifest. 
Vallandigham in Ohio, who for his treasonable practices had 
been iiied by Bumside's order, convicted, and ordered South 
to his friends, but who had been suffered to return via Canada, 
and was put forward as the exponent of "Democracy" in 
Ohio, n ae sheh ed by some one huadred thousand majority. 
PennsylvaDia, likewise, more than redeemed herself. In fact 
every loyal State — except New Jersey. — showed decided 
majorities for tbe Administration. 

In this election, be it remembered, the emancipation policy 
of the President bad entered largely as an element of discus- 
sion ; and the results were the more gratifying as it estab- 
lished conclusively, that however unfavorable eariy indica- 
tions might have beea, the g-eat pulse of the people beat in 
unison with freedom for man as man. If in a contest like 
that in which the nation was then engaged, all merely merce- 
nary considerations could be overlooked, deep-rooted preju- 
dices mastered, and long withheld rights cheerfully granted, 
there would be, indeed, strong grounds to hope for tho 
progress of our race. 

At the beginning of the year, the President received a 
gratifying evidence of the appreciation in which his efforts for 
freedom were held, in a testimonial of sympathy and confi- 
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di.'ncc from tho workmgmen of* Manchester, England ; to 
which address he made the following reply : 

" Execviiue Mansion, Washington, January 19, 1863. 

"To THE WoEKiNOMEN OF Mandhester ; — I have the 
honor to ackaowledge the receipt of the address and resolu- 
tions which yoa sent me on the eve of the now year, 

" When 1 came, on the 4th of Marcb, 1861, through a free 
and constitutional election, to preside in the Government of 
the United States, the country was found at the verge of 
civil war. Whatever might have been the cause, or whose- 
soever the fault, one duty, paramount to all others, was 
before me, namely, to maintaiit and preserve at once the Con- 
stitution and the mtegrity of the Federal Republic, A con- 
scientious purpose to perform this duty is the key to all the 
measures of admmistration w hich have been, and to all 
which will hereafter be pur=f«ed Under our frame of govera- 
iiient and my ofbcial oath I could not depart from this 
purpose if I would It is not always in the power of 
governments to enlarge or restrict the scope of moral results 
which follow the pohtics that they may deem it necessary, 
for the public safetv from time to time to adopt. 

"I have understjod well that the duty of self-preservation 
rests solely with the American people But I have, at the 
same time, been an are that the favor or disfavor of foreign 
nations might have a material influence in enlarging and pro- 
longing the struggle with disloyal men in which the country 
is engaged. A fair examination of history has seemed to 
nuthorize a belief that the past action and influences of the 
United States were generally regarded as having been benc- 
ticia! toward mankind I have therefare, reckoned upon the 
forbearance of natiins Circumstances — to some of which 
you kindly allude — induced me especially to expect that, if 
justice and good faith should be practised by the United 
States, they would encounter no hostile inftuence on the part 
of Great Britain, It is now a pleasant duty to acknowledge 
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the demonstration you have given of your desire that a spirit 
of peace and amity toward this country may prevail in the 
councils of your QuecD, who is respected and esteemed in 
vcur own country only more than she is by the kmdred nation 
which ha^i its home on this side of the Atlantic 

I know and deeply deplore the suffermg-f which the 
w orkingmen at Mam.he-'ter and in all Europe are called to 
endure in this cr sis It has been often and studiously 
lepiesented that the attempt to o^erthiow thm Government 
which was built upon the foundition of human rights and to 
substitute for it one whioh should rest exctusuely on the 
basis of human slavery was likely to obtain the fivsr of 
Europe Through the action of our disliyal citizens thp 
workingmen of Europe have been ^iubjectcd to seveie tinl 
for the purpose of forcing their sanction tj thit attempt 
Under these circumstances, I can not but regard your decisive 
utterances upon the question as an instance of sublime Chris- 
tian heroism, which has not been surpassed in any age or in 
any country. It is indeed an energetic and reinspiring as- 
surance of the inherent power of truth, and of the ultimate 
and universal triumph of justice, humanity and freedom. I 
do not doubt that the eeutiments you have expressei' will be 
sustained by your great nation ; and, on the other hand, I 
have no hesitation in assuring you that they will escite ad- 
miration, esteem, tind the most reciprocal feelings of friend- 
ship among the American people. I hail this interchange of 
sentiment, therefore, as an augury that, whatever else may 
happen, whatever misfortune may befall your country or my 
own, the peace and friendship wliich now exist between the 
two nations will be, as it shall be my desire to make them, 
perpetual Abraham Lincoln." 

On the 30th of March the following proclamation was 
issued in pursuance of a request to that effect from the 
Senate : 

"Whkbeas, The Senate of the XTnited States, devoutlj 
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recognizing the supreme authority and just government of 
Almighty God in all the affairs of men and of natious, has by 
a resolution requested the President to designate and set 
apart a day for National prayer and hamiliation ; 

"And wiiebeas, It is the duty of nations, as well as of 
men, to own their dependence upon the overruling power of 
God, to confess their sins and transgressions in humhle sorrow, 
yet with assured hope that genuine repentance will lead to 
mercy and pardon, and to recognize the sublime truth an- 
nounced in the Holy Scriptures, and proven by all history, 
that those nations only are blessed whose God is the Lord ; 

"And, insomuch as we know that, by his Divine law, 
nations, like individuals, are subjected to punishments and 
ehastisementa in this world, may we not justly fear that the 
awful calamity of civil war, which now desolates the land, 
may be but a punishment inflicted upon us for our presumptu- 
ous sins, to the needful end of our National reformation as a 
whole people ? We have been the recipients of the choicest 
bounties of Heaven. We have been preserved, these many 
years, in peace and prosperity. We have grown in uumbers, 
wealth and power, as no other nation has ever grown. But 
we have forgotten God. We have forgotten the gracious 
hand which preserved us in peace, and multiplied and en- 
riched and streugthened as ; and we have vainly imagined, in 
the deceitfulness of our hearts, that all thSse blessings were 
produced by some superior wisdom and virtue of our own. 
IntoxijateJ wit.i unbroken success, we have become too self- 
sufficient to feel the necessity of redeeming and preserving 
grace, too proud to pray to the God that made us 1 

"It behooves us, then, to humble ourselves before the 
offended Power, to confess our National sins, and to pray for 
clemency and forgiveness. 

" Now, therefore, in compliance with the request, and fully 
concurring iu the views of the Senate, I do, by this ray pro- 
clamation, designate and set apart Thursday, the thirteenth 
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day of April, 1SG3, as a day of Is'atioual humiliation, fasting 
aud prayer. And I do hereby request all the people to 
abstain on that day from their ordinary secular pursuits, and 
to unite, at their several places of public worship and their 
respective homes, in keeping the day holy to the Lord, and 
devoted to the humble discharge of the religious duties proper 
to that solemn occasion, 

"All this being done in sincerity and truth, let us then 
rest humbly in the hope, authorized by the Divine teachings, 
that the united cry of the Nation will be heard on high, and 
auswered with blessings, no less than the pardon of our 
National sins, and restoration of our now divided and suffer- 
ing couQtry to its former happy condition of unity and peace. 

"In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be afEsed. 

" Done at the City of Washington, on this thirtieth day of 
March, in the year of our Loi-d one thoosand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, and of the Independence of the TTnited States 
the eighty -seventh. 

" By the President : " Abeaham Lincoln. 

" William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

The following letter, which belongs in this place, will ex- 
plain itself; 

"Executive Maninon, Washington, June 13th, 1863. 

" Hon. Ebastus Corning and others — Gentlemen; — Your 
letter of May 19th, inclosing the resolutions of a public meet- 
ing held at Albany, New York, on the 16th of the same 
month, was received several days ago. 

" The resolutions, as I understand them, are resolvable into 
two propositions — first, the expression of a purpose to sustain 
the caase of the Union, to secure peace through victory, and 
to support the Administration in every constitutional and 
lawful measure to suppi'ess the rebellion ; and, secondly, a 
15 
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declaration of censure upon the Administratiou for supposed 
unconstitutional action, sucii as the making of military arrests. 
And from the two propositions a third 39 deduced, which is, 
that the gentlemen composing tfae meeting are resolved on 
doing their part to maintain our common Government and 
country, despite the folly or wickedness, as they may con- 
ceive, of any Administration. This position is eminently 
patriotic, and as such I thank the meeting and congratulate 
the nation for it. My own purpose is the same ; so tbat the 
meeting and myself have a common object, and can have no 
difference, except in the choice of means or measures for 
effecting that object. 

"And here I ought to close this paper, and would close it, if 
there were no apprehension that more injurious consequences 
than any merely personal to myself might follow the censures 
systematically cast upon me for doing what, in my view of 
duty, I could not forbear. The resolutions promise to sup- 
port me in every constitutional and lawful measure to sup- 
press the rebellion, and I have not knowingly employed, nor 
shall knowingly employ, any other. But the meeting, by 
their resolutions, assert and argue that certain military 
arrests and proceedings following them, for which 1 am ulti- 
mately responsible, are unconstitutional. I think they are 
not. The resolutions quote from the Constitution the defini- 
tion of treason, and also the limiting safeguards and guaran- 
ties therein provided for the citizen on trial for treason, and 
on his being held to answer for capital, or otherwise infamous 
crimes ; and in criminal prosecutions, his right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury. They proceed to re- 
solve, ' that these safeguards of the rights of the citizen 
against the pretensions of arbitrary power were intended 
more especially (or his protection in times of civil commo- 

"And, apparently to demonstrate the proposition, the 
resolutions proceed : ' They were secured substantially to the 
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Eaglish people after years of protracted eivil war, aud were 
adopted into our Constitution at the dose of the Revolution.' 
Would not the demonstration have been better if it could have 
been truly said that these safeguards had been adopted and 
applied during the civil wars and during our Revolutioa, ia- 
stead of after the one and at the close of the other ? I, too, 
am devotedly lor them afttr civ I war and btfore (,iiil wai 
aod at all times except when m cases of rebellion or iQ\a 
sion, the public safetj may retiuite their suspeubion Ihe 
resolutions proceed to tell us that these safeguards hav c 
stood the te&t of seventy six years of trial under ur repub 
licau system under cucumstances which siiow that while 
tbey constitute the foundation of all ftee government thr\ 
are the elements of the enduring stabil tj of the Re^ ub 
lie' No one denies that they have so etood the test up to tht. 
beginning of the present rebellion, if we except a certain oc- 
currence at New Orleans; nor does any one question that 
they will stand the same test much longer after the rebellion 
closes. But these provisions of the Constitution have no ap- 
plication to the case wo have in hand, because the arrests 
complained of were not made for treason — that is, iiot for the 
treason defined in the Constitution, and upon conviction of 
which the puniahmcut is death — nor yet were they made to 
Iiold persons to answer for any capital or otherwise infamous 
crimes ; nor were the proceedings following, in any constitu- 
tional or legal sense, 'criminal prosecutions.' The arrests 
were made on totally different grounds, and the proceedings 
following accorded with the grounds of the arrest. Let 
us consider the real case with which we are dealing, and 
apply to it the parts of the Constitution plainly made for such 
cases. 

"Prior to my installation hero, it had been inculcated that 
any State had a lawful right to secede from the National 
Union, and that it would be expedient to exercise the right 
whenever the devotees of the doctrine should fail to elect a 
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President to their own liking. I was elected contrary to 
their liking, and accordingly, so far as it was legally possible, 
they had taken seven States out of the Union, and had seized 
many of the United States forts, and had fired upon the 
United States flag, al! before I was inaugurated, and, of 
course, before I had done any official act whatever. The re- 
bellion thus began soon ran into the present civil war ; and, 
in certain respects, it began on very unequal terms between 
the parties. The insurgents had been preparing for it for 
more than thirty years, while the Government had taken no 
steps to resist them. The former had carefully considered all 
the means whicli could be turned to their account. It un- 
doubtedly was a well-pondered reliance with them that, in 
their own unrestricted efforts to destroy Union, Constitution, 
and law together, the Government would, in a great degree, 
he restrained by the same Constitution and law from arrest- 
ing their progress. Their sympathizers pervaded all depart- 
ments of the Government, and nearly all communities of the 
people. Prom this material, under cover of * liberty of 
speech,' 'liberty of the press,' and 'habeas corpus,^ they 
hoped to keep on foot among us a most efficient corps of 
spies, informers, suppliers, and aiders and abettors of their 
cause in a thousand ways. They knew that in times such as 
they were inaugurating, by the Constitution itself, the ' habeas 
corpus' might be suspended ; but they also knew they had 
friends who would make a question as to who was to suspend 
it ; meanwhile, their spies and others might remain at large 
to help on their cause. Or if, as has happened, the Execu- 
tive should suspend the writ, without ruinous waste of time, 
instances of arresting innocent persons might occur, as are 
always likely to occur in such cases, and then a clamor could 
be raised in regard to this which might be, at least, of some 
service to the insurgent cause. It needed no very been per- 
ception to discover this part of the enemy's programroe, so 
soon as, by open hostilities, their machinery was put fairly in 
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motion. Yet, thorougLly imbued with a reverence for tie 
guaranteed rights of individuals, I was slow to adopt the 
strong measures which by degrees I have been forced to re- 
gard as being within the exceptions of the Constitution, and 
as indispensable to the public safety. Nothing is better 
known to history than that courts of justice are utterly incom- 
petent to such eases. Civil courts are organized chiefly for 
trials of individuals, or, at moat, a few individuals acting in 
concert, and this in quiet times, and on charges of crimes well 
defined in the law. Even in times of peace, bands of horse- 
thieves and robbers frequently grow too numerous and power- 
ful for the ordinary courts of justice. But what comparison, 
in numbers, have such bands ever borne to the insurgent 
sympathizers even in many of the loyal States ? Again, a 
jury too frequently has at least one member more ready 
to hang the panel, than to hang the traitor. And yet, again 
he who dissuades one man from volunteering, or induces one 
soldier to desert, weakens the Union cause as much as he 
who kills a Union soldier in battle. Tet this dissuasion 
or inducement may be so conducted aa to be no defined 
crime of which any civil court would take cognizance. 

"Ours is a case of rebellion — so called by the resolution 
before me — in faet, a clear, flagrant, and gigantic case of 
rebelliou ; and the provision of the Constitution that ' the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended 
unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it,' is ihe provision which specially applies 
to our present case. This provision plainly attests the under- 
standing of those who made the Constitution, that ordinary 
courts of justice are inadequate to 'cases of rebellion' — attests 
their purpose that, in sucb cases, men may be held in Custody 
whom the courts, acting on ordinary rules, would discharge. 
Habeas corpus does not discharge men who are proved to be 
guilty of defined crime ; and its suspension is allowed by the 
Constitution on purpose that men may be arrested and held 
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who can not be proYed to be guilty of defined crime, ' when, 
in cases of rebellion or inYasion, the public safety may require 
it.' This is precisely our present case — a case of rebellion, 
wherein the public safety does require the suspension. In- 
deed, arrests by process of courts, and arrests ia cases of 
rebellion, do not proceed altogether upon the same basis. 
The former ia directed at the small percentage of ordinary and 
continuous perpetration of crime ; while the latter is directed 
at sudden and extensive uprisings against the Government, 
which at most will succeed or fail in no great length of time. 
In the latter case arrests are made, not so much for what has 
been done as for what probably would be done. The latter 
is more for the preventive and less for the vindictive than the 
foi'mer. In such cases the purposes of men are much more 
easily understood than in cases of ordinary crime. The man 
who stands by and says nothing' when the peril of his Govern- 
ment is discussed, can not be misunderstood. If not hindered, 
he is sure to help the enemy ; much more, if he talks ambig- 
uously — tallis for his country with ' buts,' and ' ifs' and ' ands.' 
Of how little value the constitutional provisions I have 
quoted will be rendered, if arrests shall never he made until 
defined crimes shall have been committed, may be illustrated 
by a few notable osaraples. General John C. Breckinridge, 
Genera! Robert E. Lee, General Joseph E. Johnston, General 
John B. Magruder, General William B. Preston, General 
Simon B. Bnekncr, and Commodore Franklin Buchanan, now 
occnpying the very highest places in the rebel war service, 
were all within the power of the Government since the rebel- 
lion began, and were nearly as well known to be traitors 
then as now. Unquestionably, if we had seized and held 
them, the insurgent cause would be much weaker. But no 
one of them had then committed any crime defined by law. 
Every one of them, if arrested, would have been discharged 
on habeas corpus, were the writ allowed to operate. In view 
of these and similar cases, I think the time not unlikely to 
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come when I shall be Mamed for haviDg made too few arrests 
rather than too many. 

" By the third resolution, the meeting imlicate their opinion 
that military arrests may be constitutional in localities where 
rebellion actually exists, but that such arrests are naconstitu- 
tional in localities where rebellion or insurrection does not 
actually exist. They insist that such arrests shall not he 
made ' outside of the lines of necessary military occupation 
and the scenes of insurrection.' Inasmuch, however, as the 
Constitution itself makes no such distinction, I am unable to 
believe that there is any such constitutional distinction. I 
concede that the class of arrests, complained of can be consti- 
tutional only when, in eases of rebellion or invasion, the pub- 
lic safety may require them ; and I iosist that in such cases 
they are Constitutional wherever the public safety does re- 
quire them ; as well in places to which they may prevent the 
rebellion extending, as in those where it may be already 
prevailing; as well where they may restrain mischievous in- 
terference with the raising and supplying of armies to suppress 
the rebellion, as where the rebellion may actually be ; as well 
where they may restrain the enticing men out of the army, as 
where they would prevent mutiny in the army ; equally con- 
stitutional at all places where they will conduce to the public 
safety, as against the dangers of rebellion or invasion. Tate 
the particular case mentioned by the meeting It h asserted 
in substance, that Mr. ValUndigham was bj a military cam 
mander, seized and tried for no other reason than words 
addressed to a public meeting m ciiticiem of the course of 
the Administration, and m condemnation of the militaiy 
orders of the general' Now if there be no mistake about 
this ; if this assertion is the truth and the whole truth , if 
there was no other reason for the arrest then I concede that 
the arrest was wrong. But the arrest as I understand was 
made for a very different reason. Mr. Tallandigham avows 
his hostility to the war on the part of the Union ; and his 
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arrest was made because he was laboriag, with some effeot, 
to prevent the raising of troops ; to encourage desertion from 
the army, and to leave the rebellion without an adequate mil- 
itary forte to s ippress it He was not arretted because he 
was damasking the political prospects of Jho Administration 
or the persona! interests of the commanding general bat be 
cause be was damacjing the armj up an the esistence and 
vigor of which the life of the mtion depends He w«»s wai 
ring upon the m litary and this gave the military constitu 
tional jur sdiction to lay hands upon him If Mr Villandig 
ham was not ilamaffing the military power of the country 
then thn arrest Mas made on mistake of fact which I would 
be glad to correct on reasonably satisfactory evidence. 

" I understand the meeting whose resolutions 1 am consid- 
ering to be in favor of suppressing the rebellion by military 
ferce — by armies. Long experience has shown that armies 
eannot be maintained unless desertions shall be punished by 
the severe penalty of death. The case requires, and the law 
and tbe Constitution sanction, this punishment. Must I 
shoot a simple-minded soldier boy who deserts, while I must 
not tonch a hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert ? 
Tliis is none the less injurious when effected by getting a 
father, or brother, or friend, into a public meeting, and there 
working upon his feelings till be is persuaded to write the 
soldier boy that he is fighting in a bad cause, for a wicked 
Administration of a contemptible Government, too weak to 
arrest and punish him if he sball desert. I think that in such 
a ease to silence the agitator aad save the boy is not only 
constitutional, but withal a great mercy, 

" If I he wrong on this question of constitutional power, 
my error lies in believing that certain proceedings are consti- 
tutional when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety requires them, which would not be constitutional when, 
in the absence of rebelhon or invasion, the public safety does 
not require them ; in other words, that tbe Constitution is not. 
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in its application, in all r 
lioa or invasion iovolving the public f tj as t t m f 

profound peace and public security. Ih C t tut n t If 
makes the distinction , and I can no m b p aded th t 
tbe G-overnment can constitutionally t k t ng m 

in time of rebellion, because it can b b th t th 
could not be lawfully taken in time f p tl I b 

persuaded that a partieulir ding 19 t g d 1 f 

sick man becau--e it can be shown nttbg ifdf a 
well one Nor am I able to appr t tl d g pi 
bended by the meeting that the Am j pi w 11 1 j 

metns of militiry an eats during tbe bell I th gl t 
of public discussion the libeity of s[ h d th | a^ 1 
law of evidence trial by jury and A a 6 /i th h t 

the indefinite peiccful futuie, which It 1 1 b f tl 
any more than I am able to believe tl t m H t t 

so strong an appetite for emetics, du t mp y U 
to persist in feeding upon them du ^ th m d of h 
healthful life. 

" In giving the resolutions that earnest consideration which 
you request of me, I can not overlook the fact that the meet- 
ing speak as 'Democrats.' Nor can I, with full respect for 
their known intelligence, and the fairly presumed deliberation 
with which they prepared their resolutions, be permitted to 
suppose that this occurred by accident, or in any way other 
than that they preferred to designate themselves * Democrats' 
rather than 'American Citizens.' In this time of National 
peril, I would have preferred to meet you on a level one step 
higher than any party platform ; because I am sure that, from 
such more elevated position, we could do better battle for the 
country we all love than we possibly can from those lower 
ones wbere, from the force of habit, tbe prejudices of the past, 
and selfish hopes of tbe future, we are sure to expend much 
of our ingenuity and strength in finding fault with and aiming 
blows at each other. But, since you have denied me this, I 
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will yet 1)6 thankful for the country's sake, that not all Demo- 
crats have done so. He oa whose discretionary jadgment 
Mr. Vallandigham was arrested and tried is a Democrat, 
having no old party affinity with me ; and the judge who re- 
jected the constitutional view expressed In these resolutions, 
by refusing to discharge Mr. Vallandigham on habeas corpus, 
is a Democrat of bett«r days than these, having received his 
judicial mantle at the hands of President Jackson. And 
still moro, of all those Democrats who are nobly exposing 
their lives and shedding their blood on the battle-field, I Lave 
learned that many approve the course taken with Mr. Val- 
landigham, while I have not heard of a single one condemning 
it. I can not assert that there are none such. 

"And the name of Jackson recalls an incident of pertinent 
history : After the battle of New Orleans, and while the fact 
that the treaty of peace had been concluded was well known 
in the city, but before official knowledge of it had arrived, 
Gen. Jackson still maintained martial or military law. Now 
that it could he said the war was over, the clamor against 
martial law, which had existed from the first, grew more 
furious. Among other things, a Mr. Louiallier published a 
denunciatory newspaper article. Gen. Jackson arrested him. 
A lawyer by the name of Morrel procured the United States 
Judge Hall to issue a writ of habeas corpus to relieve Mr. 
Louiallier. Gen. Ja«kson arrested both the lawyer and the 
judge. A Mr. Hollander ventured to say of some part of 
the matter that ' it was a dirty trick.' Gen. Jackson arrested 
him. When the ofliL.er undertook to nerve the writ of hab as 
corpus. Gen. JaLkson took it tiom him ind ^ent him away 
with a copy. Holding the judge in cu'^tody a fen days thi 
general sent him bej ond the limits of hi* encampment and 
set him at liberty with an order to remain till the ratification 
of peace should be regulaily announced or until the British 
should have left the Southern coiat 4 day or two more 
elapsed, the ratififitiou of a treaty of j eace « as regularly 
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announced, and the judge and others were fully liberated. 
A few days more, and the judge called Gen. Jackson into 
court and fined him $1,000 for having arrested him and the 
Others named. The general paid the fine, and there the 
matter rested for nearly thirty years, when Congress re- 
funded principal and interest. The iate Senator Douglas, 
then in the House of Eepresentatipes, took a leading part m 
the debates, in which the constitutional question was much 
discussed. I am not prepared to say wbom the journals 
would show to have voted for the measure. 

" It may be remarked : First, that we had the same Con- 
stitution then as now ; secondly, that wo tten had a case of 
invasion, and now wo have a case of rebellion ; and, thirdly, 
that the permanent right of the pnople to public discussion, 
the liberty of speech and of the press, the trial by jury, the 
law of evidence, and the habeas corpus, suffered no detriment 
whatever by that conduct of Gen. Jackson, or its subsequent 
approval by the American Congress. 

"And yet, let me say that, in my own discretion, I do not 
know whether I would have ordered the arrest of Mr. Val- 
landigham. While I can not shift the responsibility from 
myself, I hold that, as a general rule, the commander in the 
field is the better judge of the necessity in any particular 
case. Of course, I must practise a general directory and 
revisory power in the matter. 

" One of the resolutions expresses the opinion of the meet- 
ing that arbitrary arrests will have the effect to divide and 
distract those who should he united in suppressing the rebel- 
lion, and I am specifically called on to discharge Mr. Vallan- 
digham. I regard this as, at least, a fair appeal to me oa 
the expediency of exercising a constitutional power which I 
think exists. In response to such appeal, I have to say, it 
gave me pain when I learned that Mr. Vallandigham had 
been arrested — that is, I was pained that there should have 
seemed to be a necessity for arresting him — and that it will 
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afford me great pleasure to discharge him bo soon as I can, 
by any means, believe the jJuLlic safety will not suffer by it. 
I further say tbat, as the war prugresses, it appears to me, 
opinion and action which were in great confusion at first, 
take shape and fail into more regular ctiannels, bo that the 
necessity for strong dealing with them gradually decreases. 
I have every reason to desire that it should cease altogether ; 
and far from the least is my regard for the opinions and 
wishes of those who, like the meeting at Alhacy, declare their 
purpose to sustain the Government in every constitutional 
and lawful measure to suppress the rebellion. Still, I must 
continue to do so much as may seem to be required by the 
public safety. A. Lincoln." 

Mr. Lincoln, having beeo waited upon by a Committee of 
Ohio " Democrats," who urged him to recall Vallandigham, 
whom they sought to exalt as a " martyr to popular rights," 
addressed the following reply, the quiet sarcasm of which is 
not the least of its many good points : 

"Washington, Jane 29, 1863. 

"Gentlemen: — The resolutions of the Ohio Democratic 
State Convention, which you present me, together with your 
introductory and closing remarks, being, in position and 
argument, mainly the same as the resolutions of the Demo- 
cratic meeting at Albany, Ifew Tork, I refer you to my 
response to the latter as meeting most of the points in the 
former. 

" Tbis response you evidently used in preparing your 
remarks, and I desire no more than that it be used with 
accuracy. In a single reading of your remarks, I only dis- 
covered one inaccuracy in matter which I suppose you took 
from that paper. It is where you say, ' The undersigned are 
unable to agree with you in the opinion you have expressed 
that the Constitution is differeat ia time of insurrection or 
invasion r tm wLat it is in time of peace and public security.' 
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"A recurreace to the paper will show you that I have not 
expressed the opinion you suppose. I espressed the opinion 
that the Constitution is different in its application in eases of 
rehelhon or invasion involving the public safety, from what it 
la m times of profound peace and public security. And this 
opinion I adhere to, simply because, by the Constitution itself, 
things may be done in the one ease which may not be done 
in the other. 

" I difahke to waste a word on a merely personal point, but 
I mast respectfully assure you that you will find yourselves 
at fault should you ever seek for evidence to prove your 
assumption that I ' opposed, in discussions before the people, 
the policy of the Mexican War.' 

"You say : 'Expunge from the Constitution this limitation 
upon the power of Congress to suspend the writ of hahiias 
corpv», and yet the other guaranties of personal liberty 
would remain unchanged.' Doubtless, if this clause of the 
Constitution, improperly called, as I think, a limitation upon 
the power of Congress, were expunged, the other guaranties 
would remain the same ; hut the question is, not how those 
guaranties would stand with that clause Old of the Constitu- 
tion, hut how they stand with that clause remaining in it, in 
case of rebellion or invasion involving the public safety. If 
the liberty could be indulged in expunging that clause, letter 
and spirit, I reaUy think the constitution a! argument would 
be with you. 

"My general view on this question was stated in the 
Albany response, and hence I do not stato it now. I only 
add that, as seems to me, the benefit of tho writ of habeas 
corpus is the groat means through which the guaranties of 
personal liberty are conserved and made available in the last 
resort ; and corroborative of this view is the fact that Mr. 
Vallandigham, in the very case in question, under the advice 
of able lawyers, saw not where else to go but to the habeas 
corpus. But by the Constitution the benefit of -the wiit of 
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AofierascorpMs itself iBa\ ! e sQapca led v,hen in case of rebel 
lion or invasion, the publu bdfetj may require it 

" Ton ask, in substance whether I reallj claim thit I miy 
override all the guaranteed n^htb of ladividuah on the plea 
of conserving the public safet} — when I may choose to say 
the public safety requires it This question divested of the 
phraseology calculated to represent me as stiuggling for an 
arbitrary personal prerogative s either simply a question 
who shall decide, or an affiimation that nobody shall decide 
what the public safety does lequire in cases of rebellion or 
invasion. The Conatitutuo contemplates the que&tion as 
likely to occur for decision but it does not expressly declare 
who is to decide it. By necessiary impbcat n w h n bellion 
or invasion comes, the decision is to be mad f m t me to 
time ; and I tbiok the maa whom for th t me ti people 
have, under the Constitution, made their C n mand n chief 
of the Army and Navy, is the mao who h Id tl p wer and 
bears the responsihility of making it. If h tl power 

justly, the same people will probably ju t fy h m f he 
abuses it, he is in their hands, to be de It w th 1 y all the 
modes they have reserved to themselves n th C n t tution. 

" The earnestness with which you insist that persons can 
oaly, in times of rebellion, be lawfully dealt with in accordance 
with the rules for criminal trials and punishments in times of 
peace, induces me to add a word to what I said on that point 
in the Albany response. You claim that men may, if they 
choose, embarrass those whose duty it is to combat a giant 
rebellion, and then be dealt with only in turn as if there wero 
no rebellion. The Constitution itself rejects this view. The 
military arrests and detentions which have been made, in- 
cluding those of Mr. Vallandigham, which arc not different 
in principle from the other, have been hv prevention, and not 
for punishment — as injunctions to stay injury, as proceedings 
to keep the peace — and hence, like proceedings in such cases 
and for like reasons, they have not been accompanied with 
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mdictmeiits, or trial by jaries, nor in a single case by any 
punishment whatever beyond what ie purely incidental to the 
prevention. The original sentence of imprisonment in Mr. 
Vallandigham's case was to prevent Injury to the military 
service only, and the modification of it was made as a less 
disagreeable mode to him of securing the same prevention. 

" I am unable to perceive an insult to Ohio in the case of 
Mr. Vallandigham. Quite surely nothiug of this sort was or 
is intended. I was wholly unaware that Mr. Vallandigham 
was, at the time of his arrest, a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor, until so informed by your reading 
1x) me the resolutions of the convention. I am grateful to 
the State of Ohio for many things, especially for the brave 
soldiers and officers she has given, in the present national 
trial, to the armies of the Union. 

"You claim, as I understand, that, aeeoriJing to my own 
position in the Albany response, Mr. Vallandigham should be 
released ; and this because, as you claim, he has not damaged 
the military service by discouraging enlistments, encouraging 
desertions, or otherwise ; and that if he had, he should have 
been turned over to the civil authorities under the recent Act 
of Congress. I certainly do not know that Mr. Vallandigham 
has specifically and by direct language advised against enlist- 
ments and in favor of desertions and resistance to drafting. 
We all know that combinations, armed, in some instances, 
to resist the arrest of deserters, began several months ago ; 
that more recently the like has appeared in resistance to the 
Um Qt preparatory to a draft; and that quite a number 
f as nations have occurred from the same animu/>. 
Th b d to be met by military force, and this again has led 
t bl d hed and death. And now, under a sense of »espon- 
1 1 ty m re weighty and enduring than any which is merely 
ffi 1 I solemnly declare my belief that this hindrance 
f th n I tary, including maiming and murder, is due to the 
which Mr. Vallandigham has been i 
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\ gT it r l£„rce thi to a y other cau t an I it is due to 
1 im [Cfonilh in i fjiE^ter degree thin to iny otLer one 
nan 

Tbe=ie things have been notonous known to all and of 
LDui'je known to Mi ■\ allandigham Perhaps I would not 
he wron^ to say thej originated with his Cbpeeial fritnils and 
adherents With perfect knowledge of them he has fre- 
quently if not constantly male ptechcs in Congress and 
I eforo popular as'^embhe=l and it it Ltn be shown that with 
Ihc^e thiufjS staring him in the face he has ever uttered 
a word of rel uko or counsel igi nst them it will be a 
tict gieatly in hi& favor with me and one of which, as 
yet I am totally ij,aorant When it is known that the 
whole burden ot his speeches has been to stii up men against 
the proseeutisn of the war and that in the midst of re- 
sistance to it he his cot been known m any instance to 
counsel against such resistance it is ne\t to impossible 
to repel the inference that he has co mselled directly m favor 
of It 

With all this before their eyes the convention you repre- 
sent havp nominated Mr Vallandigham for Governor of 
Ohio and hoth they and you have declaied the puipose to 
ustam the IS itional I nion by all constitutional means , but, 
of course they an 1 you in common re'ierie to yourselves to 
dcud what aie con-'titutional means an 1 unl ki' the Albany 
luecti ig you omit to state or mtimate that in your op nion, 
an army is a c nstitut oml means of savmg the TJni jn against 
a robcllicn or even to intimate thit you arc conscious of an 
Cii&ting rebellion bemg in i regress with the avowed object 
of destioynj, that verv TJnion At the same time your 
nominee frr G \enior m whose hehilf yju ipjeal is known 
to you and to the world to declare against the use of an 
army to suppress the rel elhoii "i our own attitude there- 
1 re encourages debertion resistance to the draft and the 
i I e beeiuse it teaches thoie whi incline to de'^ert and to 
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escape the draft to belie\e it is your purpose to protect 
them and to hcpe that you will become stroDg enough to 
do so 

' After a personal inteieonrse with you, geiitiemeu of 
the Committee, I can not say I think you desire this effect to 
follow your attitude , but I assure you that both frieuds and 
enemies of the "Union look upon it in this light. It is a sub- 
stantial hope and bj Lonsequence, a real strength to the 
enemy If it is a filse hope, and one which you would 
willingly dispel I mil make the way exceedingly easy. 
I send you duplicates of this letter, in order that you, or 
a majority of you miy d you choose, indorse your names 
upon one of them and return it thus indorsed to me, with 
the underbtandmg that those signing are thereby committed 
to the fallowing propo&ituns, and to nothing else : 

' 1 That there is now a rebellion in the United States, the 
object and tendtncy of which is to destroy the National 
Union, and tbat m jour opinion, an army and navy are 
constitutional meanti foi suppressing that rebellion. 

' 2 That no one of j ou will do any thing which, in bis own 
judgment, will tend to hinder the increase, or favor the 
decrease, or lessen the efSciency of the Army and Navy, 
while engaged in the effort to suppress that rebellion ; and — 

" 3. That each of yon will, in bis sphere, do all he can to 
have the officers, soldiers, and seamen of the Army and 
Wavy, while engaged in the effort to suppre-fs the rebellion, 
paid, fed, clad, and otherwise well provided and supported, 

"And with the further understanding that upon receiving 
the letter and names thus indorsed, I will cause them to be 
published, which publication shall be, within itself, a revoca- 
tion of the order in relation to Mr. Vallandigliam 

"It will not escape observation that I consent to the 

release of Mr. Vallandigham upon terms not embracing any 

pledge from him or from others as to what he will or will not 

do. I do this because he is not present to speak for himself, 

16 
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or to authorize otters to speak for him; and hence I shall 
expect that on returning lie would not put himself practically 
in antagonism with the position of his friends. But I do it 
chiefly becanse I thereby prevail on other influential gentle- 
men of Ohio to so define their position as to be of immense 
value to the army— thus more than compensating for the con- 
sequences of any mistake in allowing Mr. Tallandigham to 
return, so that, on the whole, the public safety will not have 
sufl'ered by it. Still, in regard to Mr. Vallandigham and all 
others, I must hereafter, as heretofore, do so much as the 
public service may seem to require. 

" I have the honor to be respectfully, yours, etc., 

"Aeraham Lincoln," 
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On the evening of the 4th of July, 1863, having been ser- 
enaded by many of the citizens of Washington, jubilant over 
the defeat of the rebels at Gettysburg, the President acknowl- 
edged tbe compliment thus : 

" Fellow- CITIZENS ; — I am very glad indeed to see you to- 
night, and yet I will not say I thank you for this call ; but I 
do most sincerely thank Almighty God for the occasion on 
which you have called. How long ago is it — eighty o(id 
years — since, on the 4th of July, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, a nation, by its representatives, assembled 
and declared as a self-evident truth, * that all men are created 
equal ?' That was the birthday of the United States of Amer- 
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ica. Since then, the 4th of July has had several very peculiar 
recognitions. The two men most distinguished in the framing 
and support of the Declaration, were Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams — the one having penned it, and tbe other sus- 
tained it the most forcibly in debate — the only two, of the 
fifty-five who signed it, who were elected Presidents of the 
United States. Precisely fifty years after they put their 
bands to the paper, it pleased Almighty God to take both 
from this stage of action. This was indeed an extraordinary 
and remarkable event in our history. Another President, 
five years after, was called from this stage of existence on the 
same day and month of tbe year ; and now, on this last 4th 
ft July ju&t jasaed when we hi\e a t,igaiitic rebellion, at 
the bjttom of which is an effort to o^ erthrow the principle 
that all men neie creited equ^I we have the surrender of a 
most powerful position and army on tbit very day. And not 
only so but m a suci,e&sion of battles in Pennsylvania, near 
t) us through three days 'io rapidly fought that they might 
1 e called one great battle on the 1st 3d and 3d of the month 
of July ind on the 4th the cohorts of those who opposed the 
detlarat on that ail meo are created equal ' turned tail' and 
lun Gentlemen this is a glonouB theme, and the occasion 
f r a ipccth but I am not prepared to make one worthy of 
the occasion I would like to speak in terms of praise due to 
the many 1 ia\e officers and soldiers who have fought in the 
cause of the Union and liberties of their country from the 
bcginu ng of the war These are tiying occasions, not only 
ia success, but for the want of success. I dislike to mention 
the name of one single officer, lest I might do wrong to those 
I might forget. Recent events bring up glorious names, and 
particularly prominent ones ; but these I will not mention. 
Having said this much, I will now take the music." 

The following letter, addressed to General Grant after the 
capture of Vickaburg, gives an insight into the transparent 
candor and frankness of the President : 
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" Execuhic Slownon, Washington, July 13th, 1863. 

" Major General U 8. Geant — My Dear General : I do 
not remember that you and I ever met personally. I write 
this now as a grateful acknow!eiinement of the almost ines- 
timable seivice you hive done the country. I write to say 
a word furtber When you first reached the vicinity of 
Vicljsburg, I thought you should do what you finally did — 
march the troops across the neck, run the batteries with the 
transports, and thus go below ; and I never had any faith, 
except a general hope that you knew better than I, that the 
Yazoo Pass expedition, and the like, could succeed. When 
you got below, and took Port Gibson, Grand Gulf, and vicin- 
ity, I thought you should go down the river and Join General 
Banks, and when yoa turned northward, east of the Eig 
Black, I feared it was a mistake. I now wish to make the 
personal acknowledgment, that you were right and I was 
wrong, " Tours, truly, 

"A, Lincoln." 

The following was issued in commemoration of the victories 
at Ticksburg, Port Hudson, and Gettysburg : 

" By the President op the United States or Ameeica. 
— A Proclamation. — It has pleased Almighty God to hearken 
to the supplications and prayers of an afflicted people, and to 
vouchsafe to the Army and Navy of the United States, on the 
land and on the sea, victories so signal and so effective as to 
furnish reasonable grounds for augmented confidence that the 
Union of these States will be maintained, thcii Constitution 
preserved, and their peace and piospcnty permanently 
secured , but these victories have been accorded, not without 
sacrifice of life, limb, and libei ty, incurred by brave, patriotie, 
and loyal citizens. Domestic affliction, in every part of the 
country, follows in the train of those fearful bereavements. 
It. is meet and right to recognize and confess the presence of 
the Almighty Father, and the power of his hand equally in 
these triumphs and these sorrows. 
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'■ Now, therefore, be it known, that I do set apart Thurs- 
day, the 6th day of August next, to be observed as a day for 
National Thanksgiving, praise, and prayer ; and I invite the 
people of tlie United States to assemble on that occasion in 
their customary places of worship, and in the form approved 
by their own consciences, render the homage due to the 
Divine Majesty, for the wonderful things be Las done io the 
Nation's behalf, and invoke the influence of his Holy Spirit, 
to subdue the anger which has produced, and so long sus- 
tained, a needless and cruel rebellion ; to change the hearts 
of the insurgents ; to guide the counsels of the Government 
with wisdom adequate to so great a National emergency, and 
th gh t th 
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The following letter, written in August, 1863, in answer 
to an invitation to attend a meeting of unconditional Union 
men held in Illinois, gives at length the President's views 
at that time on his Emancipation proclamation : 

"Executive Mansion, Washington, August 26th, 1863. 

" My Deae Sib : — Your letter inviting me to attend a mass 
g of unconditional Union men, to be held at the capital 
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of Illinois on the third day of September, has been reeeiced. 
It woald be very agreeable to me thus to meet my old frieads 
at my own home ; but I cannot just now be absent from this 
city so long as a visit there would require. The meeting ia 
to be of all those who maintain uaeonditioaal devotion to the 
TJnion ; and I am sure that my old political friends will thank 
me for tendering, as I do, the nation's gratitude to those 
other noble men whom no partisan malice or partisan hope 
can make false to the nation's life. There are those who are 
dissatisfied with me. To such I would say: — Ton desire 
peace, and you blame me that we do not have it. Bnt how 
can we attain it ? There are but three eonecivable ways : — 
First, to suppress the rebellion by force of arms. This I am 
trying to do. Are yoa for it ? If you are, so far we are 
agreed. If you are not for it, a second way is to give up the 
Union. I am against this. If you are, you should say so, 
plainly. If you are not for force, nor yet for dissolution, there 
only remains some imaginable compromise. I do not believe 
that any compromise embracing the maintenance of the Union 
is now possible. All that I learn leads to a directly opposite 
belief. The strength of the rebellion is its military — its 
army. That army dominates all the country and all the 
people within its range. Any offer of any terms made by 
any maji or men within that range in opposition to that army 
is simply nothing for the present, because such man or meu 
have no power whatever to enforce their side of a com- 
promise, if one were made with them. To illustrate ; Sup- 
pose refugees from the South and peace men of the North 
get together in convention, and frame and proclaim a com- 
promise embracing the restoration of the Union. In what 
way can that compromise be used to keep General Lee's 
army out of Pennsylvania ? General Meade's army can keep 
Lee's army out of Pennsylvania, and I think can ultimately 
drive it out of existence. But no paper compromise to which 
the controllers of General Lee's army are not agreed, can at 
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all affect that army. In aa effort at such comprumise we 
would waste time which the enemy woulil improve to our 
disadvantatje, and that would be all. A compromise, to be 
effective, must he made either with those who control the 
rebel army, or with the people, first liberated from the domi- 
nation of that army by the success of our army. Now, allow 
me to assure you that no word or intimation from the rebel 
army, or from any of the men controlling it, in relation to any 
peace compromise, has ever come to my knowledge or belief. 
All charges and intimations to the contrary are deceptive and 
groundless. And I promise you that if any such propositions 
shall hereafter come, it shall not be rejected and kept secret 
from you. I freely acknowledge myself to be the servant of 
the people, according to the bond of service, the United 
States Constitution ; and that, as such, J am responsible to 
them. But, to be plain. You are dissatisfied with me about 
the negro. Quite likely there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween you and myself upon that subject. I certainly wish 
that all men could be free, while you, I suppose, do not. Yet 
I have neither adopted nor proposed auy measure which is 
not consistent with even your view, provided you are for the 
Union. I suggested compensated emancipation, to which 
you replied that yon wished not to be taxed to buy negroes. 
Bat I have not asked you to be taxed to buy negroes, except 
in such way as to save you from greater taxation, to save the 
Union exclusively by other means. 

" Tou dislike the emancipation proclamation, and perhaps 
would Lave it retracted. You say it is nnconatitntiona!. I 
think differently- I think that the Constitution invests its 
Commander-in-chief with the law of war in time of war. The 
most that can be said, if so much, is, that the slaves are 
property. Is there, has there ever been, any question that 
by the law of war, property, both of enemies and friends, may 
bo taken when needed ? And is it not needed whenever 
taking it helps us or hurts the enemy ? Armies, the world 
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over, destroy enemies' property when they cannot use it ; and 
even dostroy their own to lieep it from tbo enemy. Civilized 
belligerents do all in their power to help themselves or hurt 
the enemy, except a few things regarded as barbarous or 
cruel. Among the exceptions are the massacre of vanquished 
foes and non-combatants, male and female. But the pro- 
clamation, as law, is valid or is not valid. If it is not valid 
it needs no restriction. If it is valid it cannot be retracted, 
any more than the dead can be brought to life. Some of you 
profess to think that its retraction would operate favorably for 
the Union. Why better after the retraction than before the 
issue ? There was more than a year and a half of trial to 
suppress the rebellion before the proclamation was issued, the 
last one hundred days of which passed under an explicit 
notice, that it was coming unless averted by those in revolt 
returning to their allegiance. The war has certainly pro- 
gressed as favorably for us since the issue of the proclamation 
as before. I know as fully as one can know the opinions of 
others, that some of the commanders of our armies in the 
field, who have given us our most important victories, believe 
the emancipation policy and the aid of colored troops consti- 
tute the heaviest blows yet dealt to the rebellion, and that at 
least one of those important successes could not have been 
achieved when it was but for the aid of black soldiers. 
Among the commanders holding these viows are some who 
have never had any affinity with what is called abolition- 
ism or witb 'republican party politics,' but who hold them 
purely as military opinions. I submit their opinions as being 
entitled to some weight against the objections often urged that 
emancipation and arming the blacks are unwise as military 
measures, and were not adopted as such in good faith. Tou 
say that you will not fight to free negroes. Some of them 
seem to be willing to fight for you — but no matter. Tight 
you, then, exclusively to save the Union. I issued the pro- 
clamation on purpose to aid you in saving the Ilnion. 
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Whenever yon shall have conquered all resistance to the 
Union, if T shall urge you to continue lighting, it will be an 
apt time then for you to declare that you will not fight to free 
negroes. I thought that in your struggle for the Union, to 
whatever extent the negroes should cease helping the enemy, 
to that extent it weakened the enemy in his resistance to you. 
Do you think differently ? I thought that whatever negroes 
can be got to do as soldiers, leaves just so much less for white 
soldiers to do in saving the Union. Does it appear otherwise 
to you ? Bat negroes, like other people, act upon motives. 
Why should they do any thing for us if we will do nothing 
for them ? If they stake their lives for us they must be 
prompted by the strongest motive, even the promise of freedom. 
And the promise being made, must be kept. The signs 
look better. The Father of Waters again goes unvexed to 
the sea. Thanks to the great N^orth-west for it. Nor yet 
wholly to them. Three hundred miles up tliey met New 
England, Empire, Keystone, and Jersey, hewing their way 
right and left The Sunny South, too, in more colors than 
one, also lent a hand. On the spot, their part of the historj' 
was jotted down in black and white. The joy was a great 
national one, and let none be banned who bore an honorable 
part in it ; and, while those wbo have cleared the great river 
may well be proud, even that is not all. It is hard to say 
that any thing has been more bravely and better done than at 
Antietam, Murfreesboro', Gettysburg, and on many fields of 
less note. Nor must Uncle Sam's web feet be forgotten. 
At all the waters' margins they have been present — not only 
on the deep sea, the broad bay, and the rapid river, but also 
up the narrow, muddy bayou ; and wherever the ground was 
a little damp they have been and made their tracks. Thanks 
to all. For the great Republic — for the principles by which 
it lives and keeps alive — for man's vast future — thanks to all. 
Peace does not appear so far distant as it did, I hope it will 
come soon, and come to stay : and so come as to be worth the 
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keeping in all future time. It will then hare been proved that 
among freemen there can be no successful appeal from the 
ballot to the bullet, and that they who take such appeal are 
sure to lose their case and pay the cost. And theo there will 
be some black men wto can rememher that, with silent 
tongue, and clenched teeth, and steady eye, and well poised 
bayonet, they have helped mankind on to this great consum- 
mation ; while I fear that there will be some white men un- 
able to forget that with maligoant heart and deceitful speech 
they have striven to hinder it. Still let us not be over san- 
guine of a speedy final triumph. Let us be quite sober. Let 
us diligently apply the means, never doubting that a just 
God, in his own good time, will give us the rightful result. 
" Yours very truly, Abraham Lincoln." 

Desirous of inaugurating the custom of setting apart each 
year a common day throughout the land for thanksgiving and 
prayer, Mr. Lincoln issued the following : 

"By THE President of the United States oe America. — 
A Proclamation : — The year that is drawing towards its 
close has been filled with the blessings of fruitful fields and 
healthful skies. To these bounties, which are so constantly 
enjoyed that we are prone to forget the source from which 
they come, others have been added which are of so extraor- 
dinary a nature that they can not fail to even penetrate and 
soften the heart which is habitually insensible to the ever 
watchful providence of Almighty God. In the midst of a 
civil war of unequalled magnitude and severity, which has 
sometimes seemed to invite and provoke the aggressions of 
foreign States, peace has been preserved with all nations, 
order has been maintained, the laws have been respected and 
obeyed, and harmony has prevailed everywhere, except in 
the theatre of military conflict. While that theatre has been 
greatly contracted by the advancing armies and navies of the 
TTuion, the needful diversion of wealth and strength from the 
fields of peaceful industry to the national defence, has not 
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arrested the plow, the shuttle, or the ship. The ase has 
enlarged the borders of our settlements, and the mines, as 
well of iron and coal as of the precious metals, have yielded 
even more ahundantly than heretofore. Population has 
steadily increased, notwith stand icg the waste that has been 
made in the camp, the siege, and the battle-field; aad the 
country, rejoicing in the consciousness of augmented strength 
and vigor, is permitted to expect a continuance of years, with 
a large increase of freedom. No human counsel hath devised, 
nor hath any mortal band worked out these great things. 
They are the gracious gifts of the Most High God, who, 
while dealing with us in anger for our sins, hath nevertheless 
remembered mercy. 

"It hath seemed to me fit and proper that they should he 
solemnly, devoutly, and gratefully acknowledged, as with one 
heart and voice, by the whole American people. I do, there- 
fore, invite my fellow-citizens in every part of the United 
Stat«s, and also those who are at sea, and those who are 
sojourning in foreign lands, to set apart and observe the last 
Thursday of November next as a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer to our beneficent Father, who dwelleth in the heavens. 
And I recommend to them that, while offering up the ascrip- 
tions justly due to him for such signal delivorancea and bless- 
ings, they do also, with humble penitence for our National 
perverseness and disobedience, commend to his tender care 
all those who have become widows, orphans, mourners, or 
sufferers, in the lamentable civil strife in which we are 
unavoidably engaged, and fervently implore the interposition 
of the Almighty hand to heal the wounds of the nation, and 
to restore it, as soon as may be consistent with the Divine 
purposes, to the full enjoyment of peace, harmony, tranquillity, 
and union. 

"In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

"Done at the City of Washington, this, the third day of 
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AAAreis at Quttjuburg. The Ilunoroil 11683. 

October, io the year of our Lord one thousand eight hnndred 
and sixty-three, and of the Independence of the United States 
the eighty-eighth. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"William H. Seward, Secretary of Statfl." 
On the 19tb of November, 1863, President Lincoln delivered 
the following dedicatory address upon the occasion of conse- 
crating a National Cemetery at Gettysburg, for the seeure 
rest of those brave men who yielded up their lives in behalf 
of their country during the three days' battle at that place : 

" Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created eqaal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We are met to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting- 
place of those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

" JJut in a larger sense we can not dedicate, we can not 
consecrate, we can not hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add or detract. The world will little 
Dote, nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the iinfinisbed work that they have thus 
far so nobly carried on. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us — tliat from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to the cause for 
which they here gave the last ful! measure of devotion — that 
we here highly resolve that the dead shall not have died in 
vain, that the nation shall, under God, have a new birth of 
freedom, and that the government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth." 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



THE THIBTY- EIGHTH 
e IlQuan— DifFerent Opinions as U 



Upon the asBembling of the Thirty-eighth Congress, De- 
cember 7th, 1863 — that Congress, in the lower branch of 
which the Opposition had counted upon a majority — the sup- 
porters of the Government fonnd no difficulty in electing their 
candidates for Speaker by a majority of twenty, nor a radical 
anti-slaFory man as Chaplain, albeit against tho latter was 
offered as candidate an Episcopalian Bishop, nameless here, 
who had had the effrontery since the outbreak of the war to 
appear before tbe pablic as a defender of the iostitutiou upoa 
Christian principles. 

"With the success of oar arms — movements toward an organ- 
ization of the local governments in the States of Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas being in progress — the difficult 
question as to the principles upon which such reorganization 
should be effected presented itself for settlement. 

Some took the ground that, by virtue of their rebellion, the 
disloyal States had lapsed into mere territorial organizations, 
and should remain in that condition until again admitted into 
the Union. 

Others contended that this would be, in effect, to recognize 
secession, and maintained that, whatever might have been the 
acts of the inhabitants of any State, the State as such still 
constituted an integral member of the Union, entitled to all 
privileges as such, whenever a sufficient number of loyal 
citizens chose to exercise the right of suffrage — tbe General 
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Government ueem^ to it as was it" duty under the Coa 
stituti n that a reiublican form was guarantiei As to 
what number of lojal inhabitants should aufhue opinions 
differed 

Coiinress had provided 1 y an act approved July IT 1862 
That the President is hereby authorized at any time here 
after, by proclamation to e\tend o pcis nn who may ha\e 
participated m the existing relellion m any Stato or part 
thereof ]aidon ani amne ty with such exrejtions ind at 
such time ind on such cond tions as he may deem exped ent 
for the public welfare 

In 1c^,ord^nco with thif author ty the following piOLhmi 
tion was sued 1 y "Mr Lincoln by w hich it ap] eartd he held 
himself pic Igc 1 Vefore the w oild a id to the peiwoni in medi 
at«ly affected by it to maku an adheience to the policy of 
emaDLipatioD inaugurated by him a condit on piecedent to 
any act of clemency to be exercised by himself 

"Whebeas In and by the Con&ttution of the United 
States It IS provide! that the Pres dent shall have pswer to 
grant reprice es and pard nt> for offences agi nst thn ITnited 
States except in casei cf impeachmei t and whereii a re 
bellion now exists w hereby the loyal fatate Govert ments of 
several States have f r a bug time been subverted and many 
persona lave crmm ttel and aic now feuilt> of treison against 
the United btates ind whereas witL reference to said rebel 
hon and treaatn laws have bocn enicted by C)rigre=s dc 
daring fcifeiturea and confiscation of pioperty and hi eration 
of slaves all upon teims and conJitisna therein stated and 
also declanng that the President was theieby authorized at 
any time theieifter bj proclamation to extend to persons 
who may have participat«d in the existing rebellion in any 
State or pirt thereof pard m and inineaty with such e\ccp 
tions and at suuh t n e« an 1 on such c nd tions ns he may 
deem e^jelient f r the public welfare ml wh rei=f the 
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Congressional declaration for limited and conditional pardon 
accords with well-established judicial exposition of the par- 
doning power ; and whereas, with reference to said rebellion, 
the President of the United States has issued scForal procla- 
mations, with provisions in regard to the liberation of slaves ; 
and whereas, it ia now desired by some persons heretofore 
engaged in said rebelliou, to resume their allegiance to the 
United States, and to reinaugurate loyal State Governments 
withia and for their respective States ; therefore, 

" I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do 
proclaim, declare, and make known to all persons who have, 
directly or by implication, participated in the existing rebel- 
lion, except as hereinafter excepted, that a full pardon is 
hereby granted to them and each of them, with restoration of 
ail rights of property, except as to slaves, and in property 
cases where rights of third parties shall have intervened, and 
upon the condition that every such person shall take and 
subscribe an oath, and thenceforward keep and maintain said 
eath inviolate ; and which oath shall be registered for per- 
manent preservation, and shall be of the tenor and effect 
following, to-wit ; 

" ' I, — , do solemnly swear, in presence of Almighty 

God, that I will henceforth faithfully support, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United States, and the Union 
of the States thereunder ; and that I will, in like manner, 
abide by and faithfully support al! acts of Congress passed 
during the existing rebellion with reference to slaves, so long 
and so far as not repealed, modified, or held void by Congress, 
or by decision of the Supreme Court ; and that I will, in like 
manner, abide by and faithfully support all proclamations of 
the President made during the existing rebellion having 
reference to slaves, so long and so far as not modified or 
declared void by decision of the Supreme Court. So help me 
God.' 

" The persons excepted from the benefits of the foregoing 
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provisions are all who are, or siiall have heeu, civil or diplo- 
matic ofBcers or agents of the so-called Confederate Govern- 
ment ; all who have left judicial stations under the United 
States to aid the rebellion ; all who are, or shall have been, 
military or naval ofBcera of the said so-called Confederate 
Government, above the rank of colonel in the army, or of liea 
tenant in the navy ; all who left seats in the United States 
Congress to aid the rebellion ; all who resigned commissions 
m the Army or Kavy of the United States, and afterward 
aided the rebeJlion ; and all who have engaged in any way in 
treating colored persons, or white persons in charge of such, 
otherwise than lawfully as prisoners of war, and which 
persona may have been found in the United States service as 
soldiers, seamen, or in any other capacity. 

"And I do further proclaitn, declare, aad make known, that 
whenever, in any of the States of Arkansas, Texas, Lonisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South 
Carolina, and North Carolina, a number of persons, not less 
than one-tenth in number of the votes east in such State at 
the Presidential election of the year of our Lord 1860, each 
having taken the oath aforesaid, and not having since violated 
it, and being a qualified voter by the election law of the State 
existing immediately before the so-called act of secession, and 
excluding all others, shall re-establish a State Government 
which shall be republican, and in nowise contravening said 
oath, such shall be recognized as the true Government of the 
State, and the State shnll receive thereunder the benefits of 
the constitutional provision which declares that 'the United 
Stat«B shall guarantee to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican form of government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion ; and on application of the Legislature, or 
the Executive, (when the Legislature canoot be convened,) 
against domestic violence.' 

"And I do further proclaim, declare, and make known that 
any provision which may be adopted by such State Govern- 
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menl in relation to tlie freed ptople of such State, which shall 
recogaize and declare their permanent freedom, provide for 
their education, a,nd which may yet he consistent, as a 
temporary arrangement, with their present condition as a 
lahyring, landless, and homeless class, will not be objected to 
liy the National Executive. And it is suggested as not im- 
proper, that, in constructing a loyal State Govornmcnt in any 
Stato, the name of the State, the boundary, the aubdivisiona, 
the Constitution, and the general code of laws, as before the 
rebellion, be maintained, subject only to the modifications 
made necessary by the conditions hereinbefore stated, and 
such others, if any, not contravening baid conditions, and 
which may be deemod expedient by those framing the new 
State Government. 

" To avoid misunderstanding, it may he proper to say that 
this proclamation, so f^r as it relates to State Government'*, 
has no reference to States wherein loyal State Governments 
have all the while been maintained. And for the same reason, 
it may be proper to further say that whether members sent to 
Congress from any State shall be admitted to seats constitu- 
tionally, rests exclusively with the respective Houses, and 
not to any extent with the Executive. And still further, that 
this proclamation is intended to present the people of the 
States wherein the JTationa! authority has been suspended, 
and loyal State Governments have been subverted, a mode in 
and by which the National authority and loyal State Govern- 
ments may be re-established within said States, or in any of 
them ; and, while the mode presented is the best the Execu- 
tive can suggest, with his present impressions, it must not be 
understood that no other possible mode would bo acceptable. 

" Given under my hand at the city of Washington, the eighth 
day of December, A. D. 1863, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the eighty -eighth. 

"Abraham Lincolk " 
17 
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The ADQual Message sent iu to Congress on the 9th day 
of Decemlier, omitting matters of but temporary interest — is 
as follows ; 

"Fellow-Citizens of thb Senate and nousE of Rbphe- 
SENTATiVEd : — Another year of health and sufficiently abun- 
dant harvests, has passed. For these, and especially for the 
improved condition of our ITational affairs, our renewed and 
profonudeet gratitude to God is due. 

" We remain in peace and friendship with foreign powers. 

"TheeEforts of disloyal citizens of the United States to 
involve us in foreign wars, to aid an inexcusable insurrection, 
have been unavailing. Her Britannic Majesty's Government, 
as was justly expected, have exercised their authority to pre- 
vent the departure of new hostife expeditions from British 
ports. The Emperor of France has, by a like proceeding, 
promptly vindicated the neutrality which he proclaimed at 
the beginning of the contest. Questions of great intricacy 
and importance have arisen, out of the blockade and other 
belligerent operations, between the Government and several 
of the maritime powers, but thoy have been discussed, and, 
as far as was possible, accommodated in a spirit of frankness, 
justice, and mutual good will. It is especially gratifying 
that our prize courts, by the impartiality of thoir adjudica- 
tions, have commanded the respect and confidence of mari- 
time powers. 

" The supplementary treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain for the suppression of the African slave trade, 
made on the 17th of February last, has been duly ratified, 
and carried into execution. It is believed that, so far as 
American ports and American citizens are coQcemed, that 
inhuman and odious trafBc bas been brought to an end. . . . 

"Incidents occurring in the progress of our civil war have 
forced upon my attention the uncertain state of international 
questions touching the rights of foreigners in this country 
and of United States citizens abroad. In regard to some 
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Governmeats, these rights are at least partially defined 
by treaties. In no instance, however, is it expressly stipu- 
lated that, in the event of eivil law, a foreigner residing 
ia this country, within the Hoes of the insurgents, is to 
be exempted from the rule which classes him as a belligerent, 
in whose behalf the Government of his country can not 
expect any privileges or immunities distinct from that 
character. I regret to say, however, that such claims have 
been put forward, and, in some instances, in behalf of 
foreigners who have lived in the United States the greater 
part of their lives. 

" There is reason to believe that many persons born 
in foreign cooutvies, who have declared their intention to 
become citizens, or who have been fully naturalized, bave 
evaded the military duty required of tbem by denying the 
fact, and thereby throwing upon the Government the burden 
of proof. It has been found difftcult or impracticable to 
obtain this proof, from the want of guides to the proper 
sources of information. These might be supplied by requir- 
ing clerks of courts, where declarations of iatontion may be 
made or naturalizations effected, to send, periodically, lists of 
the names of the persons naturalized, or declaring their inten- 
tion to become citizens, to the Secretary of the Interior, in 
whose Department those names might be arranged and 
printed for general inforraation. 

" There is also reason to believe that foreigners frequently 
become citizens of the United States for the sole purpose of 
evading duties imposed by the Jaws of their native countries, 
to which, on becoming naturalized here, they at once tepair, 
and, though never returning to the United States, they 
still claim the interposition of this Government as citizens 
Many altercations and great prejudices have heretofore arisen 
out of this abuse. It is, therefore, submitted to your serious 
consideration. It might be advisable to fix a limit, beyond 
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which no citizen of the United Stitcs i eliding abroad 
m^y Uaini the interposition of bis Government 

' The right of sufTrago has often befn assumed and eiter 
cised by aheni, nnder pietenees of naturalization which they 
hive diiavowed \\hen diaft«d mto the mihtary sprvice 
I submit the expediency of such an amendment of the law as 
will m-ike the fict of voting an et^toppe! against any plea of 
exemption fiom mihtiry sen ice, or otlier civil obhgation, on 
the gronnd of alienage 

"The condition of tho several organized Territories is 
generally satisfactory, although Indian Jiatuibances in New 
Mexico have not been entiiely suppressed The mineral 
resources of Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, are proving far richer than has been heretofore 
understood. I lay before you a communication on this sub- 
ject from the Governor of New Mexico. I again submit to 
your consideration the expediency of establishing a system 
for the encouragement of immigration. Although this source 
of national wealth and strength ia again flowing with greater 
freedom than for several years before the insurrection occurred, 
there is still a great deficiency of laborers in every field of 
industry, especially in agricultare and in our mines, as well 
of iron and coal as of the precious metals. While the 
demand for labor is thus increased here, tens of thousands of 
persons, destitute of remunerative occupation, are thronging 
our foreign consulates, and offering to emigrate to the 
"United States if essential, but very cheap, assistance can be 
afforded them. It is easy to see that, under the sharp dis- 
cipline of civil war, the nation is lieginning a new life. This 
noble effort demands the aid, and ought to receive the atten- 
tion and support, of the Government 

" Injuries, unforeseen by the Government and unintended, 
may, in some cases, have Tieen infl.Icted on the subjects 
or citizens of foreign countries, both at sea and on land, 
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by persons in the service of tho United States. As this 
Government expects redress from other powers when similar 
injuries are inflicted hy persons in their service upon citizens 
of the United States, we must he prepared to do justice 
to foreignei's. If the existing judicial tribunals are inade- 
quate to this purpose, a special court may be authorized, with 
power to hear and decide such claims of the character 
referred to as may have arisen under treaties and the public 
law. Conventions for adjusting the claims by joint commis- 
sion, have been proposed to some Governments, but no defi- 
nite answer to the propositions has yet been received from 
any. 

" In the course of the session, I shall probably have occa- 
sion to request you to provide indemniEeatioQ to claimants 
where decrees of restitution have been rendered, and damages 
awarded by admiralty courts, and in other cases, where this 
Government may be acknowledged to be liable in principle, 
and where the amount of that liability has been ascertained 
by an informal arbitration. 

" The proper ofacers of the Treasury have deemed them- 
selves required, by the law of the United States upon the 
subject, to demand a tax upon the incomes of foreign consuls 
in this country. While such demand may not, in strictness, 
be in derogation of public law, or perhaps of any existing 
treaty between the United States and a foreign country, the 
expediency of so far modifying the act as to exempt from tax 
the income of such consuls as are not citizens of the United 
States, derived from the emoluments of their office, or from 
property not situated in the United States, is submitted 
to your serious consideration. I make this suggestion upon 
the ground that a comity which ought to be reciprocated 
exempts our consuls, in all other countries, from taxation to 
the extent thus indicated. The United States, I think, ought 
not to be exception ably ilhberal to international trade and 
commerce. 
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" The operations of the Treasury during; the last year have 
been successfully condaetcd. The eaactment by Congress of 
a National Banking Law has pro¥ed a valuable support 
of the public credit ; and the general legislation ia relation to 
loans has fully answered the expectations of its favorers. 
Some amendments may be required to perfect existing Jaws ; 
but no change in their principles or general scope is believed 
to be needed. 

" Since these measures have Iieen in operation, all demands 
on the Treasury, including the pay of the Army and Navy, 
have been promptly met and fully satisfled. Xo considerable 
body of troops, it is believed, were ever more amply pro- 
vided and more liberally and punctually paid ; and it may he 
added that by no people were the burdens incident to a great 
war ever more cheerfully borne. 

" The receipts during the year from all sources, including 
loans and the balance in the Treasury at its commencement, 
were $901,135,674 86, and the aggregate disbursements, 
$895,796,630 65, leaving a balance on the 1st of July, 1863, 
of $5,329,044 21. Of the receipts there were derived 
rom customs, §69,059,643 40; from internal revenue, 
.;3T,640,78T 95; from direct tax, $1,485,103 61; from lands, 
$167,617 17; from miscellaneous sources, $3,046,615 35; 
and from loans, $776,683,361 57 ; making the aggregate, 
$901,125,674 86. Of the disbursements, there were, for the 
civil service, $23,253,922 08; for peasions and Indians, 
$4,316,520 79; for interest on public debt, $24,729,846 51; 
for the War Department, $599,298,600 83; for the Navy 
Department, $63,211,105 27 ; for payment of funded and 
temporary debt, $181,086,635 07 ; making the aggregate, 
$895,796,630 65; and leaving the balance of $5,329,044 21. 
But the payment of funded and temporary debt, having been 
made from moneys borrowed during the year, must be 
regarded as merely nominal payments, and the moneys 
borrowed to make them as merely nominal receipts; and 
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then imoimt flbl llSb G55 01, should therefore he deducted 
l>oth from receipts and dis burse ments. This being done, 
thoro rcmam &s actual receipts, $720,039,039 79; and the 
actual disbursements $714 709 995 58 leaving the balance 
a^) already stated 

' The actual receipts and disbursements for the first quarter, 
and thi e'^timated receipts and disbui'semeiits for the romaia- 
ing three quattera of the current fiscal year 1864, will 
be shown in detail by the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to which I invite your attention. It is sufficient to 
say here that it is not believed that actual results will exhibit 
a state of the finances less favorable to the conntry thaji the 
estimates of that officer heretofore submitted ; while it is 
confidently expected that at the close of the year both dis- 
bursements and debt will be found very considerably less 
than has been anticipated. 

"The report of the Secretary of War is a docament of 
great interest. It consists of — 

" 1. The military operations of the year, detailed in the 
report of the Geaeral-in- Chief. 

" 2. The organization of colored persons into the war 
service. 

"3. The exchange of prisoners, fully set forth in the letter 
of Genera! Hitchcock. 

" i. The operations under the act for enrolling and calling 
out the National forces, detailed in the report of the Provost 
Marshal General. 

" 5. The organization of the Invalid Corps ; and, 

" 6. The operation of the several departments of the Quar- 
termaster General, Commissary General, Paymaster General, 
Chief of Engineers, Chief of Ordnance, and Surgeon Gen- 
eral. 

" It has appeared impossible to make a valuable summary 
of this report, except such as would be too extended for this 
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place, and tence I content myself by asking your careful 
attention to the report itself. 

" The duties devolving on the Naval branch of the service 
during the year, and throughout the whole of thii unhappy 
contest, bave been discharged with fidelity and em nent c 
ceBS. The extensive blockade has been constantly nc ea ng 
in efficiency, and the Navy has expanded ; yet on o long a 
lino it has so far been impossible to entirely supj ess II t 
trade. From returns received at the Navy De] a tment t 
appears that more than one thousand vessels bave been cap 
tured since the blockade was instituted, and that the val e of 
prizes already sent in for adjudication, amounts to over th teen 
million dollar" 

" The na* al force of the United States consists, at this time, 
of five huodred and eighty-eight vessels, completed and in the 
course of completion «tnd of these seventy-five are iron-clad or 
armored steamers The events of the war give an increased 
interest and importance to the Navy, which will probably ex- 
tend beyond the nar it«elf. 

"The armoied vessels in our Navy, completed and in ser- 
vice, or which are under contract and approaching completion, 
are believed to exceed in number those of any other Power. 
But while these maybe relied upon for harbor defence and 
coast service, others, of greater strength and capacity, will he 
necessary for cruising purposes, and to maintain our rightful 
position on the ocean. 

" The change that has taken place in naval vessels and 
naval warfare since the introduction of steam as a motive 
power for ships-of-war, demands either a corresponding 
change in some of our existing navy-yards, or the establish- 
ment of new ones, for the construction and necessary repairs 
of modem naval vessels. No inconsiderable embarrassment, 
delay, and public injury have been experienced from the want 
of such Governmental establishments. The necessity of such 
a navy-yard, so furnished, at some suitable place upoi" the 
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Atlantic seaboard, has, on repeated occasions, been brought 
to tho atteation of Congress by tlie Navy Department, and is 
again presented in the report of the Secretary which accom- 
panies this communication. I thinls it my duty to invite your 
special attention to this subject, and also to that of establishing 
a yard and depot for naval purpfjses upon one of the Western 
rivers A naval fon,e hia been created on those interior 
waters and under many dib<id vintages, within little more than 
two year*! exceeding m numbers the whole naval force of the 
countTf at the commencLment of the present Administration. 
Satisfactorv and impoitint as Lave been the performances of 
the heroic men of the Nav y at this interesting period, they are 
"careelv more wmdeiful than the success of our mechanics 
and artisan's in the production of war vessels, which ha.'i 
created a new form of naval power 

"Our country has advantages superior to any otber nation 
in our resources of iron and timber, with inexhaustible quan- 
tities of fuel in the immediate vicinity of both, and all avail- 
able and in close proximity to navigable waters. Without 
the advantage of public works, the resources of the nation 
have been developed, and its power displayed, in the con- 
struction of a navy of such magnitude, which has, at 
the very period of its creation, rendered signal service to the 
Union. 

" The increase of the number of seamen in the public ser- 
vice, from seven thousand five hundred men in the spring of 
1861, to about tiiirty-four thousand at the present time, has 
been accomplished without special legislation or extraordinary 
bounties to promote that increase. It has been found, how- 
ever, that the operation of the draft, with the high bounties 
paid for army recruits, is beginning to affect injuriously the 
naval service, and will, if not corrected, be likely to impair its 
efficiency, by detaching seamen from their proper vocation 
and inducing them to enter tlie army. I therefore respect' 
fully suggest that Congress might aid both the army and 
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naval services by a deQnite provision oa tbis subject, which 
would at the same time be equitable to the comm unities more 
especially interested. 

"I commend to your cons ideratioo tbe suggestions of the 
Secretary of the N^avy in regard to the policy of fostering and 
training seamen, and also the education of officers and engi- 
neers for the naval service. The Naval Academy is render- 
ing signal service iu preparing midshipmen for the highly re- 
sponsible duties which in after-life they will be required to 
perform. la order that the country should not he deprived 
of the proper quota of educated officers for which legal pro- 
vision has been made at the Naval School, the vacancies 
caused by tbe neglect or omission to make nominations from 
the States in insurrection have been filled by the Secretary of 
the Navy. The school is now more full and complete than at 
any former period, and in every respect entitled to the favor- 
able consideration of Congress. 

" During the past fiscal year the financial condition of the 
Post Office Department has been one of increasing prosperity, 
and I am gratified in being able to state that the actual postal 
revenue has nearly equaled the entire expenditures ; the 
latter amounting to $11,314,206 84, and the former to 
$11,163,189 59, leaving a deficiency of but ?150,41T 25. In 
1860, tbe year immediately preceding the rebellion, the de- 
ficiency amounted to ?5,656,'705 49, the postal receipts of 
that year being $2,645,122 19 less than those of 1863. The 
decrease since 1860 in the annual amount of transportation 
has been only about twenty-five per cent., but the annual ex- 
penditure on account of the same has been reduced thirty-flve 
per cent. It is manifest, therefore, that the Post Oifice 
Department may become self-sustaining in a few years, even 
with the restoration of the whole service. 

" The quantity of land disposed of during the last and the 
first quarter of the present fiscal years was 3,841,549 acres, 
of which 161,911 acres were sold for cash, 1,456,514 acres 
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were taken np uQi]er the homestead law, aud the residue dis- 
posed of under laws granting lands for military bounties, for 
railroad and other purposes. It also appears that the sale of 
public lands ie largely on the increase. 

" It has long heen a cherished opinion of some of our wisest 
statesmen that the people of the United States had a higher 
and more enduring interest in the early settlement and sub- 
stantial cultivation of the public lands than in the amount of 
direct revenue to be derived from the sale of thom. This 
opinion has had a controlling induence in shaping iegislation 
upon the suhjeet of our National domain. I may cite, as 
evidence of this, tho liberal measures adopted in reference to 
actual settlers ; the grants to the States of the overflowed 
lands within their limits; in order to their being reclaimed 
and rendered fit for cultivation ; tbe grants to railway com- 
panies of alternate sections of land upon the contemplated 
lines of their roads, which, when completed, will so largely 
multiply the facilities for reaching our distant possessions. 
This policy has received its most signal and beneficent illus- 
tration in the recent enactment granting homesteads to actual 
settlers. Since the 1st day of January last, the before-men- 
tioned quantity of 1,456,514 acres of land have been takec up 
under its provisions. This fact and the amount of sales fur- 
nish gratifying evidence of increasing settlement upon the 
public lands, notwithstanding the great struggle in which the 
energies of the Nation have been engaged, and which has re- 
quired so large a withdrawal of our citizens from their accus- 
tomed pursuits. 

"The measures provided at your last session for the re- 
moval of certain Indian tribes, have been carried into effect. 
Sundry treaties have been negotiated which will, in due 
time, be submitted for the constitutional action of the Senate. 
They contain stipulations for extinguishing the possessory 
rights of the Indians to large and valuable tracts of lands. 
It is hoped that tho effect of these treaties will result in the 
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establisliment of permanent friendly relatious with such of 
these tribes as Lave been brought into frequent and bloody 
collision with our outlying settlements and emigranta. Sound 
policy and our imperative duty to these wards of the Govern- 
ment demand our ansious and constant attention to their 
material well-being, to their progress in the arts of civiliza- 
tion, and above all, to that moral training which, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, will confer upon them the 
elevated and sanctifying influences, the hopes and consolations 
of the Christian faith. 

" When Congress assembled a year ago, the war had 
already lasted nearly twenty months ; and there had been 
many conflicts on both land and sea, with varying results. 
The rebellion had been pressed back into reduced limits ; yet 
the tone of public feeling and opinion, at home and abroad, 
was not satisfactory. With other signs, the popular elec- 
tions, then just past, indicated uneasiness among ourselves, 
while, amid much that was cold and menacing, the kindest 
words coming from Europe were uttered in accents of pity 
that WB were too blind to surrender a hopeless cause. Our 
commerce was suffering greatly by a few armed vessels built 
upon and furnished from foreign shores ; and we were threat- 
ened with such additions from the same quarter as would 
sweep our trade from the sea and raise our blockade. We 
had failed to elicit from European Governments any thing 
hopeful upon this subject. The preliminary EmaacipatioQ 
Proclamation, issued in September, was running its assigned 
period to the begiiming of the new year. A month later the 
Dual proclamation came, including the announcement that 
colored men of suitable condition would be received into the 
war service. The policy of emancipation, and of employing 
black soldiers, gave to the future a new aspect, about which 
hope, and fear, and doubt contended in uncertain conflict. 
According to our political system, as a matter of civil admin- 
istration, the Genera! Government had no lawful power to 
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effect emancipation in any State ; and for a long time it had 
been hoped that the rebellion could be suppressed without 
resorting to it as a military measure. It was all the while 
deemed possible that the oecessity for it might como, and 
that, if it should, the crisis of the contest would then bo pre- 
sented. It came, and as was anticipated, it was followed by 
dark and doubtful days. Eleven months haring eow passnd, 
we are permitted to take another review. The rebel borders 
are pressed still farther back, and by the complete opening 
of the Mississippi the country dominated by the rehcllion is 
divided into distinct parts, with no practical communication 
between them. Tennessee and Arkansas have been aubstan- 
tially cleared of insurgent control, and influential citizens in 
each, owners of slaves and advocates of slavery at the begin- 
ning of the rebellion, now declare openly for emancipation 
in their respective States. Of those States not included in 
the Emancipation Proclamation, Maryland and Missouri, 
neither of which, three years ago, would tolerate any restraint 
upon the extension of slavery into new Territories, only dis- 
pute now as to the best mode of removing it within their own 
limits. 

" Of those who were slaves at the beginning of the rebellion, 
full one hundred thousand are now in the United States mili- 
tary service, about one-half of which number actually hear 
arms in the ranks; thns giving the double advantage of taking 
so much labor from the insurgent cause, and supplying the 
places which otherwise must be filled with so many white 
men. So far as tested, it is dilScult to say they are not as 
good soldiers as any. No servile insurrection, or tendency 
to violence or cruelty, has marked the measures of emancipa- 
tion and arming the blacks. These measures have been much 
discussed in foreign countries, and contemporary with such 
discussion the tone of public sentiment there is much im- 
proved. At home the same measures have been fully dis- 
nassed, supported, criticised, and denounced, and the annual 
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elections following are highly encouraging to those wfaot.e 
oCSoial duty it is to hear t!ie country through this groat trial. 
ThuK we have the new reckoning. The crisis which thicat- 
eneU to divide the frieods of the Union is past 

"Looking now to the present and future, andwith reference 
to a rebumption of the National authority within the States 
wherein that authority has been suspended, I have thought 
fit to issue a proclamation, a copy of which is herewith trans- 
mitted. On examination of this proclamation it will appear, 
as is believed, that nothing is attempted beyond what is 
amply jastifieil by the Constitution. True, the form of an 
oath is given, but no man is coerced to take it. The man is 
only promised a pardon in case he voluntarily takes the oath. 
The Constitution authorizes the Executive to grant or with- 
hold the pardon at his own absolute discretion ; and this 
includes the power to grant on terms, as is fully established 
by judicial and other authorities 

"It is also proffered that if, m any of the. States named, a 
State Government shall be, in the mode prescribed, set up, 
such Government shall be recognized and guarantied by the 
United States, and that under it the State shall, on the con- 
stitutional conditions, he protected against invasion and do- 
mestic violence. The constitutional obligation of the United 
States to guarantee to every State in tLe Union a republican 
form of government, and to protect the State, in the cases 
htated, is explicit and full. But why tender the benefits of 
this provision only to a State Government set up in this par- 
ticular way ? This section of the Constitution contemplates 
a case wherein the element within a State favorable to repuh- 
licaQ government, in the Union, may be too feeble for an 
opposite and hostile element external to or even within the 
State ; aud such are precisely the cases with which we are 
now dealing. 

"An attempt to guarant«e and protect a revived State 
Government, constructed in whole, or in preponderating part, 
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from the very element againat whose hostility and violence it 
is to be protected, is simply absurd. There must be a test 
by which to separate the opposing element, so as to build 
only from the sound ; and thst test is a stifBciently liberal 
one, which accepts as sound whoever will make a sworn re- 
cantation of his former unsoundness. 

"But if it bo proper to require, as a test of admission to the 
political body, an oath of allegiance to the Constitation of the 
United States, and to the Union under it, why also to the 
laws and proclamations in reg^ard to slavery? Those laws 
and proclamations were enacted and put forth for the purpose 
of aiding in the Buppreasion of the rebellion. To give them 
their fullest effect, there had to be a pledge for their main- 
tenance. In my judgment they have aided, and will fortber 
aid, the eaufe for which they were intended. To now aban- 
don them would be not only to relinquish a levor of power, 
but would also be a cruel and an astounding breach of faith 
I may add at this point that, while I remain in my present 
position, I shall not attempt to retract or modify the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation; nor shall I return to slavery any 
person who is free by the terms of that proclamation, or by 
any of the acta of Congress For these and other reasons, it 
is thought best that support of these measures shall be 
included in the oath; and it is believed the Executive may 
lawfully claim it in return for pardon and restoration of for- 
feited rights, which he has clear constitutional power to 
withhold altogether, or grant upon the terms which he shall 
deem wisest for the public interest. It should be observed, 
also, that this part of the oath is subject to the modifying 
and abrogating power of legislation and supreme judicial 
decision 

" The proposed acfiuiesccnco of the National Executive in 
any reasonable temporary State arrangement for the freed 
people, is made with the view of possibly modifying the con- 
fusion and destitution which must, at best, attend all clashes 
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by a total revolution of labor throughout wholo States. It 
is hoped that the already deeply afflicted people in those 
States may he Bomewbat move ready to give ap the cause of 
their affliction, if, to this extent, this vital matter be loft to 
themselves ; while no power of the National Executive to 
prevent an abuse, is abridged by the proposition. 

" The suggestion in the proclamation as to maintaining the 
political framework of the States on what is called recon- 
struction, is made in the hope that it may do good without 
danger of harm. It will save labor, and avoid great con- 
fusion 

"But why any proclamation now upon this subject ? This 
question is beset with the conflicting views that the step 
might be delayed too long or he taken too soon. In some 
States the elements for resumption seem ready for action, but 
remain inactive, apparently for want of a rallying point — a 
plan of action. Why shall A adopt the plan of B, rather 
iJian B that of A ? And if A and B should agree, how can 
they know but that the General Government here will reject 
their plan ? By the proclamation a plan is presented which 
may he accepted by them as a rallying point, and which 
they are assured in advance will not be rejected here. This 
may bring them to act sooner than they otherwise would. 

" The objectioa to a premature presentation of a plan by 
the National Executive consists in the danger of committals 
on points which could be more safely left to further devel- 
opments. Care has been taken to so shape the document as 
to avoid embarrassment from this source. Saying that, on 
certain terms, certain classes will be pardoned, with rights 
restored, it is not said that other classes or other terms will 
never be included. Saying that reconstruction will be 
accepted, if presented in a specific way, it is not said it will 
never he accepted in any other way. 

" The movements, by State action, for emancipation in 
several of the States, not included in the Emancipation Pro- 
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clamation, are matters of profound cODgratulation. And 
while I do not repeat in detail what I have heretofore ao 
earnestly urged upon thia subject, ray general views and feel- 
ings remain unchanged ; and I trust that Congress will omit 
no fair opportunity of aiding these important steps to a great 
consummation, 

" In the midst of other cares, however important, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the war power is still our main 
reliance. To that power alone can we look, ret for a time, 
to give confidence to the people in the contested regions that 
the insorgent power will not again overrun them. Until that 
confidence shall be established, little can be done anywhere 
for what is called reconstruction. Hence our chiefeat care 
must still be directed to the Army and Navy, wbo have thus 
far borne their harder part so nobly and well. And it may 
be esteemed fortunate that in giving the greatest efficiency to 
these indispensable arms, we do also honorably recognize the 
gallant men, from commander to sentinel, who compose them, 
and, to whom, more than to others, the world must stand in- 
debted for the home of freedom disenthralled, regenerated, en- 
larged, and perpetuated. 

Dec 8, 1863. "Abraham Lincoln." 

On the twenty-sixth of March, 1864, the following proc- 
lamation, explanatory of the one issued on the eighth of 
December, 1863, was published : 

" Wheeeas, It has become necessary to define the cases in 
which insurgent enemies are entitled to the benefits of the 
Proclamation of the President of the United States, which 
was made on the 8th day of December, 18G3, and the manner 
itt which they shall proceed to avail themselves of these 
benefits; 

"And whereas, The objects of that proclamation were to 
suppress the insurrection and to restore the authority of the 
United States ; 
18 
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"And whereas, Tho amnesty therein proposed by the 
President was offered with reference to these objects alone ; 

" Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do herehy proclaim and declare that the said 
proclamation docs not apply to the cases of persons who, at 
the time when they seek to obtain tho benefits thereof, by 
taking the oath thereby prescribed, are in military, naval or 
civil confinement or custody, or uuder bonds or on parole of 
the civil, military or naval authorities or agents of the TInited 
States, as prisoners of war, or persons detained for offences 
of any tind, either before or after conviction ; and that on the 
contrary, it does apply only to those persons who, being at 
large and free from any arrest, confinement or duress, shall 
voluntarily come forward and take the said oath, with the 
purpose of restoring peace and establishing the national au- 
thority. 

"Prisoners excluded from the amnesty offered in the said 
proclamation may apply to the President for clemency, like 
all other offenders, and their application will receive due con- 
sideration. 

" I do further declare and proclaim that the oath prescribed 
in the aforesaid proclamation of the 8th of December, 1863 
may be taken and subscribed to before any commanding 
officer, civil, military or naval, in tho service of the United 
States, or any civil or military ofSicer of a State or Territory 
not in insurrection, who, by the laws thereof, may be quih- 
fled for administering oaths. 

"All officers who receive such oaths are hereby anthon/ed 
to give certificates thereon to the persons respectively by 
whom they are made, and such officers are hereby required to 
transmit the original records of such oaths at as early a day 
as may be convenient to the Department of State, where they 
will be deposited and remain in tho archives of the Govern- 
ment. 

" The Secretary of State will keep a register thereof, and 
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will, on application, in proper cases, issue certiBeates of such 
records Id the customary form of official certificates. 

" In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my Land and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

" Done at the eity of Washington, this twenty-sixth day of 
March, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-four, and of the Independence of the United States 
the eighty -eighth. 

" By the President : "Abraham Lincoln. 

"W. H. Sewaed, Secretary of State." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



On the night of the eighteenth of March, 1864, in response 
to a call irom the multitude at a fair held in the Patent 
OfBce at Washington, in aid of an organization for the relief 
of Uaion soldiers everywhere, Mr. Lincoln spoke as follows : 

" Ladies and Gentlemen : — I appear, to say but a word. 
This extraordinary war in which we are engaged falls heavily 
upon all classes of people, hut the most heavily upon the 
soldier. For it has been said, 'All that a man hath will he 
give for bis life ;' and, while all contribute of their substance, 
the soldier puts his life at stake, and often yields it up in his 
country's cause. The highest merit, then, is due to the 
soldier. 

" In this extraordinary war, extraordinary developments 
have manifested themselves, such as have not been seen in 
former wars; and among these manifestations nothing has 
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been more remarkable tban these fairs for the relief of suffer- 
ing soldiers and their families/ And the chief agents in these 
fairs are the women of America. I am not accustomed to 
the use of the language of eulogy ; I have never studied the 
art of paying compliments to women ; but I must say, that, 
if all that bas been said by orators and poets, since the crea- 
tion of the world, in praise of women, were applied to the 
women of America, it would not do them justice for their 
conduct during this war. I will close by saying, God bless 
the women of America I" 

Three days later, a committee appointed by tho Working- 
men's Democratic Republican Association of New York 
waited on the President, and presented him with an aodross 
informing him that he had been elected a member of that 
organization. After the chairman had stated the object of 
tho visit, Mr. Lincoln made the following reply : 

" Gentlemen op the Committee : — The honorary member- 
ship in your Association so generously tendered is gratefully 
accepted. You comprehend, as your address shows, that the 
esiating rehelliou means more aed tends to more than the 
perpetuation of African slavery — that it is, in fact, a war 
upon the rights of all working people. Partly to show that 
the view has not escaped my attention, and partly that I can- 
not better express myself, I read a passage from the message 
to Congress in December, 1861 : 

" ' It continues to develop that the insurrection is largely, 
if not exclusively, a war upon tho iirst principle of popular 
government — the rights of the people. Conclusive evideDce 
of this is found in the most grave and maturely considered 
public documents, as well as in tho genera! tone of the in- 
surgents. In those documents we find the abridgement of 
the existing right of suffrage, and the denial to the people of 
all right to participate in the selection of public officers, ex- 
cept the legislative body, boldly advocated with labored 
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argumen'*, to prove that large coDtrol of the people in gov- 
ernment is tiie source of all political evil. Monarchy is 
sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from the power of 
the people. la my present position, I eould scarcely be jus- 
tified were I to omit raising my voice against this approach 
of returning despotism. 

" ' It is not needed or fitting here that a general argument 
should be made in favor of popular inetitutions j but there- is 
one point, with its connections, not so hackneyed as most 
others, to which I ask a brief attention. It is the effort to 
place capital on an equal footing with, if not above, labor in 
the struoture of the Government It is assumed that labor is 
available only in connection with capital , that nobody laboia 
unless somebody el&e owning capital somehow bj u«e of it 
induces him to labor 

This assumed it is ne\t considered whether it i& berit 
that capital ohall hira laboreis and thu induce them to woik 
by tbeir own consent or buy them and drive them to it with 
out their cou-^ent Having proceeded so far it la naturally 
concluded that all laborers are either hired laboiera or what 
\ic call slaves And further it is assumed that whoever is 
once a hued laborer is fixed in that condition for life Now 
Uiere is no such relation between capital and labor as as 
sumed nor is there any &ueh thing as a free man being fixed 
for life m the condition of a hired laborer Both of thcae 
assumptions are false and all lufeiencea fioni them are 
groundless 

Labor is pnoi to and independent of capital Capital is 
only the fruit of labor j,nd never could bave eiisted if labor 
had not fiist existed Laboi lo the support of cipital and 
deserves much the higher consideration Capital has ito 
rights which aie as worthy of protection as any othei right's 
Nor IS it denied that there is, and probably always will be, a 
relation between labor and capital producing mutual benefits. 
The error is in assuming that the vviiole l^bor of a community 
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exists within that relatioQ. A few men own capital, and that 
fi;w a^oid laljor themselves, and with that capital hire or bay 
another few to lahor for them. 

" 'A large majority belong to neither class — neither work 
for others nor have others working for them. In most of the 
Southern States a majority of the whole people, of all colors, 
are oeither slaves nor masters, whiJe, in the Northern States, 
a large majority are neither hirers nor hired. Men with their 
families — wives, sons, and daughters — work for themselves 
on their farms, in tbeir houses, and in their shops, taking the 
whole product to themselves, and asking no favors of capital 
on the one hand nor of hired laborers or slaves on the other. 
It is not forgotten that a considerable numher of persons 
mingle their own lahor with capital — that is, they labor with 
their own hands and also buy or hire others to lahor for them ; 
but this is only a mixed and not a distinct class. No prin- 
ciple stated is disturbed by the existence of this mixed class. 

" 'Again. As has already been said, there is not of ueces- 
sity any such thing as the free hired laborer being fixed to 
that condition for life. Many independent men everywhere 
in these States, a few yeard back in their lives, were hired 
laborers. The prudent, penniless heginner in the world 
labors for wages awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy 
tools or lands for himself, then labors on his own account an- 
other while, and at length hires another new beginner to help 
him. This is the just, and generous, and prosperous system 
which opens the way to ail — gives hope to all, aad conse- 
quent .energy, and progress, and improvement to all. No 
men living are more wortby to be trusted than those who toil 
up from poverty — none less inclined to take or touch 
aught which they have not honestly earned. Let them be- 
ware of surrendering a political power which they already 
possess, acd which, if surrendered, will surely be used to 
close the door of advancement against such as they, and to 
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fix new disabilities aad burdens upon them till all of liberty 
shall be lost' 

" The views then expressed remain uncbanged — nor have I 
much to add. None are so deeply interested to resist the 
present rebellion as the working people. Let them beware 
of prejudices working disunion and hostility among them- 
eelves. The most notable feature of a disturbance in your 
city last summer, was the hanging of some working people 
by other working people. It should never be so. The 
strongest bond of human sympathy, outside of the family re- 
lation, should be one uniting all working people, of all 
notions, tongues, and kindreds. Nor should this lead to 
a war upon property or the owuers of property. Property 
is the fruit of labor; property is desirable ; is a positive good 
in the world. That some should be rich, shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just enc-ouragement to industry 
aud enterprise. Let not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him labor diligently aud build one 
for himself; thus, by example, assuring that his own shall be 
safe from violence wbeu built." 

And in Baltimore — that Baltimore through which, in 
February, 1861. he had been compelled to pass by stealth, to 
avoid the assassin, on Lis way to his inauguration — on the 
18th of April, 1864, the anniversary eve of that murder 
of loyal citizens armed in defence of their imperilled country — 
Mr. Lincoln spoke at a similar ^air, and spoke, too, of 
slavery, as of an institution pi-actically annihilated in Mary- 
land. 

Truly some advance bad been made daring those three 
years, so pregnant with events ! 

"Ladies and Gentlemen: — Calling it to mind that we are 
in Baltimore, we cannot fail to note that the world moves. 
Looking upon the many people I see assembled here to serve 
as they best may the soldiers of the TJnion, it occurs to me 
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that three years ago those aoldiers could not pass through 
Baltimore. I would say, blessings upon the men who have 
wrought these changes, and the ladies who have assisted 
them. This change which has taken place in Baltimore, is 
part only of a far wider change that is taking place all over 
the country. 

"When the war commenced, three years ago, no one 
expected that it would last this long, and no one supposed 
that the institution of slavery would be materially affected by 
it. But here we are. The war is not yet ended, aad 
slavery has been very materially affected or interfered with. 
So true is it that man proposes and God disposes. 

The world is in want of a good defin tion of the word 
liberty We •ill declare ourselves to be for liberty, but we do 
not all mean the same thing Sime mean thtt a man can do 
a^ he plcTSes w ith himself and his property With others, 
it menus thit bome men can do af> they please with other 
men ami ot! er men s labor Each of these things are called 
liberty althjugh they are entirely d fiereut To give aji 
illustiation A she; herd drives tht, wolf fiom the throat of 
his sheep when attacked by him anl the sheep, of course, 
thanks the ''hcphcrd br the pre'^eivation of his life ; but the 
wolf denounces him as despoiling the sheep of his liberty — 
especially if it be a blatk sheep 

" This same difference of opinion prevails among some of 
the people of the North. , But the people of Maryland have 
recently been doing something to properly define tie meaning 
of the word, and I thank them from the bottom of my heart 
for what they have done and are doing. 

" It is not very becoming for a President to make a speech 
at great length, but there is a painful rumor afloat in the 
country, in reference to which a few words shall be said. It 
is reported that there has been a wanton massacre of some 
hundreds of colored Foldiers at Fort Pillow, Tennessee, 
during a recent engagement there, and it is fit to explain 
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some facts in relation to the affair. It is said by some 
persona that the GoFcrnment is not, in this matter, doing its 
duty. At the commencement of the war, it was doubtful 
whether black men would be used as soldiers or not. The 
matter was examined into very carefully, and aft«r mature 
deliberation, the whole matter resting as it were with bimself, 
he, in his judgment, decided that they sliould. 

" He was responsible for the act to the American people, 
to a Christian nation, to the futnre historian, and above all, 
to his God, to whom he would have, one day, to render 
an account of his stewardship. He would now say that 
in his opinion the black soldier should have the same protec- 
tion as the white soldier, and he would have it. It was an 
error to say that the Government was not acting in the 
matter. The Government has no direct evidence to confirm 
the reports in existence relative to this massacre, but he him- 
self believed the facts in relation to it to he as stated. When 
the Government does know the facts from ofBcia! sources, and 
they prove to substantiate the reports, retribution will be 
surely given." 

Mr. Lincoln's policy upon the question of slavery, is 
tersely presented in the following letter written by him to a 
Kentuckian, dated Executive Mansion, Washiugton, April 4, 
1864. 
"A. G. Hodges, Esa, Frankfort, Ky. ; 

" My Dear Sir : — You ask me to put in writing the 
substance of what I verbally said the other day in your pre- 
sence, to Governor Eramlette and Senator Dixon. It was 
about as follows : 

"I am naturally anti-slavery. If slavery is not wrong, 
nothing is wrong. I can not remember when I did not so 
think and feel. And yet, I have never understood that the 
Presidency conferred upon me an unrestricted right to act 
officially upon this judgment and feeling. It was in the oath 
I took, that I would, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
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tect and dLfcnJ the Conatitution of the TjQited States. I 
could not take the office without taking the oath. Nor wa^ 
it my view, that I might take au oath to get power, and 
break the oath in using the power. I understood, too, that in 
ordinary eivil administration, this oath even forbade me to 
practically indulge my primary, abstract judgment, on the 
moral question of slavery. I had publicly declared this many 
times, aod in many ways. And I aver that, to this day, I 
have done no ofBcial act in mere deference to my ahstract 
judgment and feeling on slavery. 

" I did understand, however, that my oath to preserve the 
Constitution to the best of my ability, imposed upon me the 
duty of preserving, by every indispensable means, the Gov- 
ernment — that Nation — of which that Constitution was the 
organic law. Was it possible to lose the Nation, and yet 
preserve the Constitution ? 

" By general law, life and limb must be protected : yet often 
a limb must be amputated to save a life ; but a life is never 
wisely given to save a limb. I feel that measures, otherwise 
unconstitutional, might become lawful, by becoming indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the Constitution, through the 
preservation of the Nation. Right or wrong, I assumed this 
ground and now avow it. I could not feel that to the best 
of my ability I had even tried to preserve the Constitution, if 
to save slavery or any minor matter, I should permit the 
wreck of Government, Country and Constitution, all together 
When early in the war, Gen. Fremont attempted military 
emancipation, I forbade it, because I did not then think it an 
indispensable necessity. When a little later, Gen. Cameron, 
then Secretary of War, suggested the arming of the blacks, I 
ohjected, beeaase I did not yet think it an indispensable 
necessity. When, still later. Gen, Hunter attempted military 
emancipation, I again forbade it, because T did not yet think 
B necessity had come. 
, in March, and May, and July, 1862, I made 
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earnest and tuc^'essive appeals to the Border States to fa^or 
compensated emancipation I believed the ind is pen '.able 
neressity for military cmancipition and armi g the biad,.', 
would eome unless averted hy that measure They dcel ned 
the propOMiion and I was in m> liest jurlgment diiyea ts 
the alternatue of either surrtndenng the Union md with it 
the Constitution or of la\ ng strong hand upon the ctloied 
element I chose the latter In choos ng it I hoped foi 
greater gam than bss , but of this I was not entirely conh 
dent More than a year of trial now show b no lo«a by it in 
our foreign relations none m our home populai sentiment , 
none ra our white military force — no Io'-=i by it anvhow or 
anywhere On the contnry it shows a gam of quite i 
hundred and thirty thousand solJiers ■^eamen and laborer^! 
These are palpable ficts ahout which a« fact=! there can be 
no caviling We hare tiiL men and ne could not have had 
them without the measure 

And DOW let anj Unicn man whj comphin? of the 
measure teit himself by wnting down m one line that he is 
fjr i^ubduing the rebellion by force of arms and m the next 
that be is for takmg these one hundred and thirty thouo-ind 
men from the Union =iide and placing theta where they 
would be but for the measure be condemns If he can net 
fice his cause so btated it is only because be can not face the 
truth 

I add a word wbich was not in the verbal cin\ereation 
In telhng this tale I attempt no compbment to my own 
sagacity I claim not to have controlled events but conff^s 
plainly that events have controlled me Now at the end of 
tbree years' struggle the Nations condition it not w bat e tbei 
party or any man devised or expected God alone can claim 
It Whither it is tending seems plain If God now wills 
the removal of a great wrong and wills also that wo of the 
North 1-f well as you of the South shall pay fairly for 
our CDmpImfy in that wrong impartial history will find 
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therein new cause to attest and revere the justice and goodness 
of God. Tours truly, 

"A. Lincoln." 

The results of the employment of negro soldiers — a measure 
which, at the time it waa first announced, caused no little 
commotion among the over- sensitive in the loyal States, and 
was looked upon with disfavor by many white soldiers, as well 
— as shown in the above letter, precluded further arguments 
upon the question. 

The Davis combination at Richmond, having annoanced 
that none of the immunities recognized under the laws of war 
would be granted to colored soldiers or their officers, General 
Orders No. 100, under date of April 24, 1863, "previously 
approved by the President," promulgating general iDstructions 
for the government of our armies, was issued, containing 
the following : 

" The law of nations knows of no distinction of color ; and 
if an enemy of the United States should enslave and sell any 
captured persons of their army, it would bo a case for the 
severest retaliation, if not redfessed upon complaint. The 
United States cannot retaliate by enslavement ; therefore, 
death must be the retaliation for this crime against the law 
of nations. 

"All troops of the enemy known or discovered to give no 
quarter in general, or to any portion of the army, will receive 
none." 

The following order of the President, issued by him as 
Commander-in-chief, and communicated to the entire army, 
deals with this subject alone : 

"Executive Mansion, Wasliington, July 30, 1863. 

" It is the duty of every Government to give protection to 
its citizens, of whatever class, color or condition, and espe- 
cially to those who are duly organized as soldiers in the 
public service. The law of nations, and the usages and cus- 
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toms of war, as carried on by civilized powers, prohibit no 
distinction as to color in the treatment of prisonera of war aa 
public enemies. To sell or enslave any captured person, on 
account of his color, and for no offence against the laws of 
war, is a relapse into barbarism, and a crime against the civil- 
ization of the age 

" The Government of the United States will give the same 
protection to all its soldiers ; and if the enemy shall sell or 
enslave any one because of his color, the offence shall be pun- 
ished by retaliation upon tho enemy's prisoners in our posses- 

" It is therefore ordered, that for every soldier of the United 
States killed in violation of the laws of war, a rebel soldier 
shall be executed ; and for every one enslaved by the enemy 
or sold into slavery, a rebel soldier shall be placed at hard 
labor on the public works, and continued at such labor until 
the one shall be released and receive the treatment due to a 
prisoner of war. Abraham Lincoln." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

RENOMINATED. 

Llfiiit. Qhl flrant— ms MUltary Becord— ConliniiH! Moreinonta— Correapoodence wflli (li« 
treslctent— Acro99 the Rapldan— Rjcbmond Invited— Frcsideiit'B Letter iKi n Orai.t 
Meeting— Meeting ofSepnbllcan National Convantioii-^e Platform— The Nominatinn 
-^Mr.LinCL^u^s Keply ta tbe Committee i>f Notllifatichii — Bemarkv to OoioD Leagite 
Commitlee— Speech at a Screnadi^-Sreeoh to Ohio Troops. 

In 1864, those grand military combinations were planned, 
and had their commencement which were to give the quietus 
to that gigantic rebellion, which, as we had been gravely and 
repeatedly assured by patronizing foreigners and ill-wishers 
of the Republic here at home, could never be subdued — to 
which, they being judges, the United States would eventually 
be forced to succumb. 
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On the 2nd of March, the PresideDt approved a bill, passed 
by Congress on tbe 26th of February, reviving tiie grade of 
Lieuton ant- General in the Army, to which position he at 
once nominated, and the Senate unanimonsly confirmed, 
Ulysses S. Grant, then Major-Gcnoral. 

Like the President, Gen. Grant sprang from "plain 
people ;" arose from humble circumstances, and bad none of 
those advantages of birth, or family connections, or iarge 
estate, which have so often furnished such material leverage for 
men who have attained distinction. Entering the army as 
Colonel of an Illinois regiment, on the point of being disbanded, 
which within a month he had made noticeable for its discipline 
and character, even when compared with those noteworthy 
regiments wbich Illinois has furnished ; promoted to the grade 
of Brigadier -General; preventing, by the battle of Belmont — 
criticised at the time, but, like many other engagements, 
little understood — the reinforcement of the rebels in Southern 
Missouri by troops from Columbus ; seizing, with a strong 
force, which he had quietly gathered near Smithland, almost 
at one fell swoop, Forts Henry and Donelson — a rebel army, 
with artillery, and material, being captured in each ; starting 
the till then defiant rebels on a run from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, which did not end until they reached Corinth ; next 
fighting the battle of Shiloh, a critical point of the war, with 
Sherman as Chief Lieutenant — Shiloh, of which he said, at the 
close of the first day's fight, when every thing seemed against 
ns, " Tongh work to-day, but we'll beat them to-morrow ;" 
superseded by Buell, patiently sitting at the long, unprofitable 
siege of Corinth, nntil he was transferred to Yicksburg, which 
in due time greeted him with the snrrender of another rebel 
army, reopening the Father of Waters to navigation; then 
Chattanooga, which he ordered Thomas to bold fast, and not 
to give up, if he starved — and it was not given up, and East 
Tennessee was freed from rebels ; these had been the promi- 
neut points of Grant's military career during the rebellion up 
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to the time when he was summoned to the coramand of all 
the armies then engaged in its suppression. 

On the 9th of March, being upon official business at Wash- 
ington, the General was invited to the White House, and ad- 
dressed as follows by the President, who handed him his 
commission ; 

'■■ GENEttAL Grant ; — The expression of the nation's appro- 
bation of what you have already done, and its reliance on yon 
for what remains to do in the existing great struggle, is now 
presented with this commission, constituting you Lieutenant- 
General of the Army of the United States. 

"With this high honor devolves on you an additional 
responsibility. As the country herein trusts you, so, under 
God, it will sustain you. I scarcelj' iieed add, that with 
what I here speak for the country, goes my own hearty per- 
sonal concurrence." 

Sherman having been left in command in the south-west, 
with instructions to capture Atlanta, the vital point in 
Georgia, commenced that grand series of flanking movements, 
which, for a time, seemed to occasion intense satisfaction to 
the rebels, whose commander, Johnston, upon all occasions 
had Sherman exactly where he wished him ; while Grant — 
taciturn, cool, and collected, with no set speeches, no flourish 
of reviews — proceeded with the difficult task which he had 
taken in hand — the annihilation or capture of Lee's ai'my, the 
mainstay of the rebels' military resources, and the occupation 
of Hichmond. 

On the 30th of April, the President addressed the following 
letter to the new Commander : 

" Lieutenant- General Gkant : — Not expecting to see you 
before the spring campaign opens, I wish to express in this 
way my entire satisfaction with what you have done up to 
this time, so far as I understand it. The particulars of your 
plan I neither know, nor seek to know. You are vigilant 
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and self-reliant ; and pleased with this, I wish not to obtrude 
any restraints or constraints npoE you. While I am very 
anxious that any great disaster or capture of our men in 
great numbers shall be avoided, I know that these points are 
less likely to escape your attention than they would be mine. 
"If there be any thing wanting which is in my power to 
give, do not fail to let me know it. And now, with a brave 
army and a just cause, may God sustain you 1 

"Tours, very truly, A. Lincoln." 

To which the General, from Culpepper Court House, Va., 
on the 1st of May, thus replied : 

" To The President : — Your very kind letter is just re- 
ceived. The confidence you express for the future and satis- 
faction for the past, in my military administration, is acknowl- 
edged with pride. It shall be my earnest endeavor that you 
and the country shall not be disappointed. 

" From my first entrance into the volunteer service of the 
country to the present day, I have never had cause of com- 
plaint, have never expressed or implied a complaint against 
the Administration, or the Secretary of War, for throwing 
any embarrassment in the way of my vigorously prosecuting 
what appeared to be my duty. 

" Indeed, since the promotion which placed me in command 
of all the armies, and in view of the great responsibility and 
importance of success, I have been astonished at the readiness 
with which every thing' asked for has been yielded, without 
even an explanation being asked. Should my success be less 
than I desire and expect, the least I can say is, the fault is 
not with you. 

" Very truly, your obedient servant, 

"U, S. Gbant, Lieutenant-GoneraL" 

Beginning at the right end — profiting by the experience of 
others — wasting no time nor strength in mere display — 
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promptly breaking up, as an essential preliminary, the cliques 
and cabals wliich had so long hindered the usefulness of the 
Army of the Potomac — when the Lieutenant -General was at 
last ready, he moved across the Rapidan, was attacked im- 
petuously by Lee with his whole army before he had fairly 
posted bis own — "Any other. man, "said Mr. Lincoln, "would 
have been on this side of the Rapidan after the ftrst three 
days' fighting" — still foaght — moved by the left flank — fought 
on — prepared, after six days very heavy work, as he tele- 
graphed the President, "to fight it out on that line, if it 
took all summer" — outgeneralled Lee at Spottsylvania Court 
House — secured bis position — and held it till the contemplated 
movements in other quarters should place the prize he aimed 
at within his grasp. 

Holding his ground, undeterred by an attempted diversion, 
in July, in the shape of a rebel raid toward Washington and 
an invasion of Maryland — a favorite summer pastime, in 
those days, for the Confederates — he bided his time, his teeth 
fixed, and the utmost efforts of his wily opponent could not 
induce him to relax that grim hold. Richmond papers 
sneered and scolded and abused — proved that he ought to 
have acted entirely otherwise — asseverated that he was no 
strategist, but simply a lucky blunderer, a butcher on a vast 
scale ; and rebel sympathizers in the North served up, in 
talk and print, approved re-hashes of the same staple, and 
were in the highest dudgeon that Geaeral MeClellan was not 
recalled instauLer to save the Capital at least, if not to take 
Richmond. But Q-rant still hold on — the teeth still set — and 
could not be moved. 

While this campaign was progressing, the President ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Committee of Arrangements 
of a mass meeting in New York, ivhich had been called as a 
testimonial of confidence in General Grant, and of satisfaction 
that his efi'orts had been crowned with so large a measure 
of success : 
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" ExecuHve Mansion, Washington, Jane 3d, 18G4. 
" Gentlemen ; — Your letter inviting me to be present at a, 
mass meeting of tlie loyal citizens to be held at New York 
on the 4th instant, for the purpose of expressing gratitude 
to Lieutenant -General Grant for his signal services, was 
received yesterday. It is impossible for me to attend. I 
approve, nevertheless, whatever may tend to strengthen and 
sustain General Grant and the noble armies now under his 
direction. My previous high estimate of General Grant has 
been maintained and heightened by what has occurred in the 
remarkable campaign he is now conducting ; while the mag- 
nitude and difficulty of the task before bim do not prove less 
than I expected. He and his brave soldiers are now in the 
midst of their great trial, and I trust that at your meeting 
you will so shape your good words that they may turo to 
men and guns moving to his and their support. 

"Yours truly, A. Lincoln." 

On the 1th of June, the Republican National Convention 
met at Baltimore for the purpose of nominating candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice- Presidency. 

For some time prior to the assembling of this body, the 
popular voice had pronounced decidedly in favor of the re- 
nomination of Mr. Lincoln. State Legislatures, mass meet- 
ings. State Conventions, the large majority of the loyal press 
demanded that the maa, to whose election, coGstitutionally 
effected, the rebels had refused to submit and who, daring 
three years of the most arduous labors, had evinced his 
patriotism, his ability, and his integrity, should have the satis- 
faction of seeing the work commenced by himself as President 
brought to a successful completion while an incumbent of the 
same high office. 

A few, however, in the ranks of the loyal and patriotic, 
were not satisfied that the good work, whose consummation 
they so ardently and perhaps, impatiently, desired, had been 
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pushed forward as vigorously und earnestly as it might have 
heen under other auspices. A portion of these favoj-ed the 
postponement of the Convention till a lattr day, after the 
fourth of July ensuing, in the expectation that the country 
would he in a better condition to judge whether, iadeed, 
Mr, Lincoln was the best man for the place. Another 
portion had already assembled at Chicago and put in nomi- 
nation, upon a platform devoted mainly to criticisms of Mr. 
Lincoln's Administration without any practical or pertinent 
suggestion as to the points wherein improvement was to be 
made, General Fremont for the Presidency and General 
Cochrane as Vice-President. The former had therefore re- 
signed his commission in the army, not having been in active 
service for some time, and accepted the nomination con- 
ditionally that tbe Baltimore Convention nominated no 
other candidate than Mr. Lincoln. 

This opposition, however, was more apparent than real. 
The general feeling throughout the country was to support 
that man heartily who should secure the nomination of the 
Republican Convention, waiving all minor questions for the 
sake of the common weal. 

On the 'second day, the convention adopted by acclamation 
tbe following platform : 



!(f. That it is the highest duty of every American 
citizen to maintain against all their enemies the integrity of 
tbe Union and the paramount authority of the Constitution 
and laws of the United States; and that, laying aside all 
differences of political opinion, we pledge ourselvea as Union 
men, animated by a common sentiment, and aiming at a 
common object, to do every thing in our power to aid the 
Government in quelling by force of arms the rebellion now 
raging against its authority, and in bringing to the punish- 
ment due to their crimes, the rebels and traitors arrayed 
against it 
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"Besolved, That we approve the determination of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States not to compromise with rebels, 
nor to oEfer any terms of peace except such as may be based 
upon an 'unconditional surrender' of their hostility and a 
return to their just allegiance to the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, and that we call upon the Government to 
maintain this position and to prosecute the war with the 
utmost possible vigor to the complete suppression of the 
rebellion, in full reJiaiiee upon the self-sacrifice, the patriotism, 
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terminate and forever prohibit the existence of Slavery within 
the limits of the jurisdiction of the United States. 

"Resolved, That the thanks of the Araerieaa people are due 
to the soldiers and sailors of the army and of the navy, who 
have perilled their lives in defence of their country, and in 
vindication of the honor of the flag ; that the Nation owes to 
them some permanent recognition of their patriotism and their 
valor, and ample and permanent provision for those of tteir 
survivors who have received disabling and honorable wounds 
in the service of the country ; and that the memories of those 
who have fallen in its defence shall he held in grateful and 
everlasting remembrance. 

"Resolved, That we approve and applaud the practical 
I, the unselSsh patriotism, and unswerving fidelity to 
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the Constitution and the principlea of American liberty, with 
which Abraham Lincoln has discharged, under circumstances 
of unparalleled difficulty, the great duties and responsibilities 
of the presidential office ; that we approve and indorse, as 
demanded by the emergency, and essential to the preservation 
of the Nation, and as within the Constitution, the measures 
and acts which he has adopted to defend the Nation againpt 
its open and secret foes ; that we approve especially the 
Proclamation of Emancipation, and the employment as Union 
soldiers of men heretofore held in Slavery ; and that we have 
full confidence in his determination to carry these and all 
other constitutional measures essential to the salvation of the 
country into ful! and complete effect. 

" Besolved, That we deem it essential to the general welfare 
that harmony should prevail in the National councils, and we 
regard as worthy of public confidence and official trust those 
only who cordially indorse the principles contained in thc^e 
resolutions, and which should characterize the administration 
of the Government. 

"Resolved, That the Government owes to all men employed 
in its armies, without regard to distioction of color, the full 
protection of the laws of war; and that any violation of these 
laws or of the usages of civilized nations in the time of war by 
the Rebels now in arms, should be made the subject of full 
and prompt redress. 

"Hesoloed, That the foreign immigration, which in the past 
has added so much to the wealth and development of re- 
sources and increase of power to this Nation, the asylum of 
the oppressed of all nations, should be fostered and encour- 
aged by a liberal and just policy. 

"Besolved, That we are in favor of the speedy construction 
of the railroad to the Pacific. 

"Besolved, That the national faith pledged for the redemp- 
tion of the public debt must be kept inviolate, and that for 
this purpose we recommend economy and rigid responsibility 
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in the public expenditures, and a vigorous and just system 
of taxation ; that it is the duty of every loyal State to sustain 
tbe credit and promote the use of the national curreDcy. 

Resohtd That we approve the position taken by the 
Government that the people of the United States can ne\er 
regard w ith indifference the attempt of a,ny European power 
to oveithr w b\ force or t) supplant by fraud the matitu 
tiDns of any repnihrin government on the Western Conti 
nont and that thoy will view with extreme jealousy as 
menacing to the peaLC and independence of this our country 
the efT rts of any such power to obtain new footholds for 
mmarchical governments sustiined Vy a foreign military 
foice in near proximity to the United States 

Upon the first ballot for a candidate for Presi'ient Abra 
HAM LiNCOLM received the vote of every State, except Mis- 
souri, whose delegates voted for Gen. Grant. The nomina- 
tion having, on motion of a Missonrian, been made unanimous, 
a scene of the wildest enthusiasm followed, the whole conven- 
tion being on their feet shouting, and the band playing " Hail 
Columbia." 

For Vice-President, the following names were presented : 
Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee ; Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine ; 
Gen. L. H. Rousseau, of Kentucky ; and Daniel 8. Dickinson, 
of New York. 

As the vote proceeded, it was soon apparent that Andeew 
Johnson was to be the nominee; and before the result w^is 
announced the various States whose delegations had been 
divided, commenced changing their votes, and went unani- 
mously for Mr. Johnson, amid the greatest enthusiasm. 

On the 9th of Juno, Mr. Lincoln was waited on by a com- 
mittee of tbe convention, and notified of his nomination by 
the chairman, ex-Governor Dennison, of Ohio, who, in the 
course of his address, said : 

" I need not say to you, sir, that the Convention, in thus 
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unanimously nominating you for re-election, but gave utter- 
ance to the almost universal voice of the loyal people of the 
country. To doubt of your triumphant election would he 
little short of abandoning the hope of a final suppression of 
the rebellion and the restoration of the Government over the 
insurgent States. Neither the Convention nor those repre- 
sented by that body entertained any doubt as to the final re- 
sult, under your administration, sustained by the loyal people, 
and by our noble army and gallant navy. Neither did the 
Convention, nor do this Committee doubt the speedy suppres- 
sion of this most wicked and unprovoked rebellion." 

In reply the President said : 

" Mk. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee : — 1 
will neither conceal my gratification nor restrain the expres- 
sion of my gratitude that tbe Union people, through their 
Convention, in the continued effort to save and advance the 
nation, havo deemed me not unworthy to remain in my 
present position. I know no reason to doubt that I shall 
accept the nomination tendered ; and yet, perhaps, I should 
not declare definitely before reading and considering what is 
called the platfoi'm. 

" I will say now, however, that I approve the declaration 
in favor of so amending the Constitution as to prohibit slavery 
throughout the nation. When the people in revolt, with the 
hundred days explicit notice that they could within those 
days resume their allegiance withoat the overthrow of their 
institutions, and that they could not resume it afterward, 
elected to stand out, such an amendment of the Constitution 
as is now proposed became a fitting and necessary conclusion 
to the final success of the Union cause, 

" Such alone can meet and cover all cavils. I now per- 
ceive its importance, and embrace it. In the joint name of 
Liberty and Union let us labor to give it legal form and prac- 
tical effect." 
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On the following day, in reply to a congratulatory address 
from a deputation of tlie Natiouai Union League, tlie Presi- 
dent said : 

" Gentlemen : — I can only say in response to the remarks 
of your Chairman, I suppose, that I am very grateful for the 
renewed confidence which has been accorded to me, both by 
tbe Conveatioa and by the National League, I am not in- 
sensible at all to the personal compliment there is in this ; 
yet I do not allow myself to believe that any but a small por- 
tion of it is to be appropriated as a personal compliment 
to me. 

" The Convention and the Nation, I am assured, are alike 
animated by a higher view of the iaterests of the country for 
the present and the great future, and that part I am entitled 
to appropriate as a compliment is only that which I may lay 
hold of, as being the opinion of tbe Convention and the 
League, that I am not entirely anworthy to be entrusted with 
the place I have occupied for the Jast three years. 

" I have not permitted myself, gentlemen, to conclude that 
I am the best man in the country ; hut I am reminded in this 
connection, of the story of an o!d Dutch farmer, who remarked 
to a companion once, that ' it was not best to swop horses 
when crossing streams.'" 

Prolonged and tumultuous laughter followed this last char- 
acteristic remark, given with that telling force which only 
those who had the privilege of meeting Mr. Lincoln in his 
moments of relasation and aemi-abandon can appreciate. 

Having been serenaded, on tbe 9th, by tbe delega.tion from 
Ohio, he addressed the assemblage as follows : 

" Gentlemen : — I am very much obliged to you for this 
compliment. I have just been saying, and will repeat it, 
that the hardest of all speeches I have to answer is a sere- 
nade, I never knew what to say on such occasions. 
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" I suppose you have done me tLis kindness in connection 
with the action of the Baltimore Convention, which has re- 
cently taken place, and with which, of course, I am very well 
satisfied. What we want stil! more than Baltimore Conven- 
tions or Presidential elections, is success under General 
Grant. 

" I propose that you constantly bear in mind that the sup- 
port you owe to the brave officers and soldiers in the field is 
of the very first importance, and we should therefore lend all 
our energies to that point. 

" Now, without detaining yon any longer, I propose that 
you help me to close up what I am now saying; with three 
rousing cheers for General Grant and the officers and 
soldiers under his command," 

And the cheers were given with a will, the President 
leading off and waving his hat with as much Darnestncsa as 
the most enthusiastic individual present. 

To a regiment of Ohio troops, one hundred days men, vol- 
unteers for the emergency then upon the country, who called, 
on the 11th, upon Mr. Lincoln, he spoke as follows: 

" Soldiers ; — I understand you have just come from Ohio 
— come to help us in this the nation's day of trial, and also 
of its hopes. I thank you for your promptness ia responding 
to the call for troops. Your services were never needed 
more than now. I know not where you are going. You 
may stay here and take the places of those who will be sent 
to the front ; or you may go there yourselves. Wherever 
you go, I know you will do yoar best. Again I thank you. 
Good-bye. 
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PpMident^ Speech At Philndelphiii— Philadelphia reJr-<!orreapoadence itlth Commilt^ 
conBliucUon— President's ProclSBiatiou on the Bubject— CongreMioiial Plan. 

On the 16th of June the President was present «»t a Fair 
held in Pluladelphi't m aid of thit noble orgdnizatioQ 
the United btates Sanitary Commission which was productive 
of so mu h good during the war placing ai it did the 
arrangements for the care and comfort of our bravo bojs on 
a basis which do natua — njt France not Euolind though 
expenencod m war and generallj of idmirable promptitude 
m avaihn,j; themselves of all facilities to its unccesaful pro 
fcecution — hal ever bef re been ible to secure 

On the oci-i&un of this list Philalelphii witnessed 
one ot her U gest cuwds Not less than fifteen thousand 
poiple were striiuing' to get a glimpt>e of their beloved 
Piesident at one and the same moment 

After ihe customary hand shaking borne by the victim 
With coutag ous good humor t collation was serve 1 it 
the close of whi h m acknowledgment of i toast to his 
health drank with the heaitie&t siULerity by all present th<. 
President said , 

" I suppose that this toast is intended to open tho way for 
me to say something. War at the best is terrible ; and 
this of ours in its magnitude and duration is one of the most 
terrible the world has ever known. It has deranged business 
totally in many places, and perhaps in all. 

" It has destroyed property, destroyed life, and ruined 
homes. It Las produced a national debt and a degree of 
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taxation unprecedented in the history of tbis country. It has 
caused mourning among us until the heav^ens may almost be 
said to be hung in black. And jot it continues. It has had 
accompaniments not before known in the history of the 
world. 

" I mean the Sanitary and Christian Commissions, with 
their labors for the relief of the soldiers, and the Volunteer 
RefresJiment Saloon, understood better by those who hear me 
than by myself. These Fairs, too, first began at Chicago, 
then held in Boston, Cincinnati, and other cities. 

" The motive and object which lies at the bottom of them 
is worthy of the most that we can do for the soldier who 
goes to fight the battles of his country. By the fair and 
t«nder hand of woman is much, very much, done for the 
soldier, continually reminding him of the care and thought of 
him at home. The knowledge that be is not forgotten is 
grateful to his heart. 

"And the view of these institutions is worthy of thought. 
They are voluntary contributions, giving proof that the 
national resources are not at all exhausted, and that the 
national patriotism will sustain us through all. It is a perti- 
nent question — when is this war to end ? 

"I do not wish to name a day when it will end, lest 
the end should not come at the given time. We accepted 
this war, and did not begin it. We accepted it for an object, 
and when that object is accomplished, the war wi!l end ; 
and 1 hope to God it will never end until that object 
is accomplished. 

"We are going through with our task, so far as I am 
concerned, if it takes us three years longer. I have not been 
in the habit of making predictions, but I am almost tempted 
now to hazard one. I will. It is that Grant is this evening 
ia a position, with Meade and Hancock of Pennsylvania, 
where he can never be dislodged by the enemy until Rich- 
mond ia taken. 
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" If I shall discover that General Grant may be racilitated 
in the capture of Riiihmond by rapidly pouring to him 
a large number of armed men at the briefest notice, will you 
go ? [CrieB of ' Yes.'] Will you march on with hira ? 
[Cries of ' Yes, yes.'] 

"Then I shall call upon you when it.is necessary." 

The following correspondence passed between Mr. Lincoln 
and the Committee of the National Convention relative to his 
nomination : 

"^'ewYork, June 14, 1864. 
" Hon, Abraham Lincoln : 

"Sm; — The National TJnioQ Convention, which assembled 
in Baltimore on June 7, 1S64, has instructed us to inform you 
that you were nominated with enthusiastic unanimity, for the 
Presidency of the United States for four years from the 
4th of March oext. 

" The resolutions of the Convention, which we have 
already had the honor of placing ia your hands, are a 
full and clear statement of the principles which inspired its 
action, and which, as we believe, the great body of Union men 
in the country heartily approve. Whether thoae resolutions 
express the national gratitude to our soldiers and sailors, or 
the national scorn of compromise with rebels, and consequent 
dishonor ; or the patriotic duty of Union and success ; whether 
they approve the Proclamation of Emancipation, the Consti- 
tutional amendment, the employment of former slaves as 
U n sold ers or the solemn obligation of the Government 
[ ro nptly t redress the wrongs of every soldier of the 
Un n of whatever color or race ; whether they declare the 
nv olab 1 ty of the pledged faith of the nation, or offer 
the nat ona! hospitality to the oppressed of every land, 
or urge the n on, by railroad, of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans ; whether they recommend public economy and a 
vigorous taxation, or assert the fixed popular opposition 
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to the establish merit of avowed force of foreign monarchies 
in the immediate neighborhood of the United States, or 
declare that those only are worthy of official trust who 
approve unreservedly the views and policy indicated in 
the resolutions— tlioy were equally hailed with the heartiness 
of profound conviction. 

" Believing with you, sir, that this is the people's war for 
the maintenance of a government which you have justly de- 
scribed as ' of the people, by the people, for the people,' we 
are very sure that you will be glad to know, not only from 
the resolutions themselves, but from the singular harmony 
and enthusiasm with which they were adopted, how warm 
is the popular welcome of every measure in the prosecution 
of the war, which is as vigorous, unmistakable, and unfalter- 
ing as the National purpose itself. No right, for instance, is 
so precious and sacred to the American heart as that of per- 
sonal liberty. Its violation is regarded with just, instant, and 
universal jealousy. Yet in this hour of peri! every faithful 
citizen concedes that, for the sake of National existence and 
the common welfare, individual liberty may, as the Constitu- 
tutioa provides in case of rebellion, be sometimes summarily 
constrained, asking only with painful anxiety that in every 
instance, and to the least detail, that absolutely necessary 
power shall not be hastily or unwisely exercised. 

" "We believe, sir, that the honest will of the Union men of 
the country was never more truly represeoted than in this 
Convention. Their purpose we believe to be the overthrow 
of armed rebels in the field, and the security of permanent 
peace and Union by liberty and justice under the Constitu- 
tion, That these results are to be achieved amid cruel per- 
plexities, they are fully aware. That they are to be reached 
only by cordial unanimity of couasel, is undeniable. That 
good men may sometimes differ as to the means and the time, 
they know. That in tiie conduct of all human affairs the highest 
duty is to determine, in the angry conflict of passion, how 
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much good maybe pMLtic^llyiccDmplihhed 11 their smeert, per 
suasion Thej ha^e watcbel joui offic il course therefore 
with niifl«kggiog ittontion and amiii the b tter taunts of ed,ger 
fncDds and tho fierce denunciations of enemies now moving 
too fast for some now too slowly for others they have seen 
you throughout thia tremendous contest patient •sagacioue 
faithful, just, leaning upon the heart of the great mass of the 
people, and satisfied to be moved by its mit,hty pulsation 

" It IS for this rea^iOn that Icng before the Convention met 
the popular instincts bad plainly radicated j ou as its candi 
date ; and the Convention therefore merely recorded the 
popular will, "iour character and ctrcer proves your un 
swerving fidelity to the cardinal principles of American 
Liberty and of the Americaa Const tution la the name of 
that Liberty and Cmst tution sir we earnestly request your 
acceptance of th a nomination reverently commending our 
beloved country and you its Chief Magistrate with all its 
brave sons who, on sea and lanl are faithfully defending the 
good old American cause of equal rights to the ble&sings of 
Almighty God, we are sir verj respectfully your friends 
and fellow -citizens 

" William Dennison, Ohio, Chairman. 

"And signed by the Committee." 

"Executive Mansion, Washington, June 37th, 1863. 

" Hon. William Dennibon and others : 
"A Gommiltee of the National Union Convention : 

"Gentlemen: — Your letter of the I4th inst, formally 
notifying me that I had been nominated by the Convention 
you represent for the Presidency of the United States for four 
years from the 4th of March next, has been received. The 
nomination is gratefully accepted, as the Resolutions of the 
Convention — called the Platform — are heartily approved. 

"While the resolution in regard to the supplanting of Re- 
publican Government upon the Western Continent is fully 
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concurred in, tliere might be misunderstanding were I not to 
say that the position of the Government in relation to the 
action of Franco in Mexico, as assumed through the State 
Department and endorsed by the Convention, among the 
measures and acts of the Executive, will be faithfully main- 
tained so long as the state of facts shall leave that position 
pertinent and applicable. 

"I am especially gratified that the soldiers and seamen 
were not forgotten by the Convention, as tbey forever must 
and will be remembered by tbe grateful country for whose 
salvation they devote their lives. 

" Thanking you for the kind and complimentary terms in 
which you have communicated the nomination and other pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, I subscribe myself, 

" Your obedient servant, Abraham Lincoln." 

On tbe 5th of July, appeared the following proclamation, 
ordering martial law in Kentucky : 

" Whereas, By a proclamation, which was issued on tbe 
15th day of April, 1861, the President of tbe United States 
announced and declared that the laws of tbe United States 
bad been for some time past, and then were, opposed and the 
execution thereof obstructed, in certain States therein men- 
tioned, by combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the 
ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or by the power 
vested in the marshals by law ; and, 

"Whereas, Immediately after the issuing of tbe said pro- 
clamation, the land and naval force of the United States were 
put into activity to suppress the said insurrection and rebel- 
lion ; and, 

"Whereas, The Congress of the United States, by an act 
approved on the 3d day of March, 1863, did enact that during 
the said rebellion the President of the United States, when- 
ever in bis judgment the public safety may require it, is 
authorized to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
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pus in any case throughout the United States, or any part 
thereof; and, 

" Whereas, The said iusarrection and rebellion still con- 
tinues, endangering the existence of the Constitution and 
Government of the United States ; and, 

"Whereas, The military forces of the United States are 
now actively engaged in suppressing the said insurrection and 
rebellion in various parts of the States where the said rebel- 
lion has been successful in obstructing the laws and public 
authorities, especially in the States of Virginia and Georgia ; 
and, 

"Whereas, On the 15th day of September last, the Pres 
ident of the United States duly iisued his proclamation, 
wherein he declared that the privilege of the writ of habeas 
coTpus should bo suspended throughout the United States, m 
cases where, by the authority of the President of the United 
States, the military, naval, and civil officers of the United 
States, or any of them, hold persons under their command or 
in their custody either as prisoners of war, spies, or aiders or 
abettors of the enemy, or officers, soldiers, or seamen, enrolled, 
or drafted, or mustered, or enlisted in, or belonging to, the 
land or naval forces of the United States, or as deserters 
therefrom, or otherwise amenable to military law or the rules 
and articles of war, or the rules and regulations prescribed 
for the military or naval service by authority of the President 
cf the United States, or for resisting a draft, or for any other 
offence against the military or naval service ; and, 

"WiiEKEAS, Many citizens of the State of Kentucky have 
joined the forces of the insurgents, have on several occasions 
entered the said State of Kentucky in large force, and not 
without aid and comfort furnished by disaffected and disloyal 
citizens of the United States residing therein, have not only 
greatly disturbed the public peace, but have overborne the 
civil authorities and made flagrant civil war, destroying 
property and life in various parts of the State ; and. 
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"Whereas, It lias been made known to the President of the 
United States by the officers commanding the National 
armies, that combinations have been formed in the said State 
of Kentucky, with a purpose of inciting the rebel forces to 
venew the said operations of civil war within the said State, 
and thereby to embarrass the United States armies now 0]ier- 
ating in the said States of Virginia and Georgia, and even to 
endanger their safety ; 

" Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincolw, President of the 
United States, by virtne of the authority vested in me hy the 
Constitution and laws, do hereby declare, that m my judg- 
ment the public safety especially requires that the suapensioa 
of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, so proclaimed 
in the said proclamation of the fifteenth of September, 1813, 
be made effectual, and be duly enforced in and throughout the 
said State of Kentucky, and that martial law be for the pre- 
sent ordered therein. I do therefore hereby require of the 
military officers in the said State that the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpws be effectually suspended within the said 
State, according to the aforesaid proclamation, and that mar- 
tial law be established therein, to take effect from the date of 
this proclamation, the said suspension and establishment of 
martial law to continue until this proclamation shall be re- 
voked or modiSed, but not beyond the period whea the said 
rebellion shall have been suppressed or come to an end. And 
I do hereby require and command as well military officers as 
all civil officers and authorities existing or found within the 
said State of Kentucky, to take notice of this proclamation 
and to give full effect to the same. The martial law herein 
proclaimed, and the things in that respect herein ordered, 
will not be deemed or taken to interfere with the holding of 
elections, or with the proceedings of the Constitutional Legis- 
lature of Kentucky, or with the administration of justice in 
the courts of law existing therein between citizens of the 
United States in suits or proceedings which do not affect the 
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military operations or the constituted authorities of the Gov- 
ernmeiit of the Uuited States. 

" In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
cansed the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

" Done at the City of Washington, this fifth day of July, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hnndred and 
sixty-four, and of the Independence of the United States the 
eighty- eighth. 

" By the President : Abhaham Lincoln. 

"WiiLiAM H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

The question as to what priociplea should be adopted ia 
reconstructing tbe rebel States, as fast as the insurrection 
within their limits should be suppressed, had already, as re- 
marked upon a former page, presented itself as one to be met 
aod disposed of. Congress having, at almost the last moment 
of its session, passed a bill intended to meet this case, the 
President issued the following proclamation, on the 9th of 
July, practically approving the same and accepting its spirit, 
but making esception in the case of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
which States had been reorganized according to the spirit and 
intent of a previous proclamation, making the will of one- 
tenth of the voters of a State sufficient for its return to alle- 
giance — the bill under notice requiring the votes of a majority : 

" Whereas, At the last session, Congress passed a bill to 
guarantee to certain States whose Governments have been 
usurped or overthrown, a republican form of government, a 
copy of which is hereunto annexed ; and, 

"Whereas, The said bi]l was presented to the President 
of the United States for his approval, less than one hour 
before the 8»«e die adjournment of said session, and was not 
signed by bim ; and, 

" Whereas, The said bill contains, among other things, a 
Dlan for restoring the States in rebellion to the proper prae- 
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tical relation in the Union, wLicli plan presents the sense of 
Congress upon that subject, and which plan it is now thought 
fit to lay before the people for their consideration : 

" Now, therefore, 1, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do proclaim, declare, and make known, that. 



while I am, as I was in Decemher last 
tion I propounded a plan for restoral 



when by proclama- 
iprepared, by a 



forma! approval of this bill, to be inflexibly committed to 
single plan of restoration, and while I am also unprepared 
to declare that the Free State Conatitutioos and Governments 
already adopted and iuBtalled in Arkansas and Louisiana shall 
be set aside and hold for naught, thereby repelling and dis- 
couraging the loyal citizens who have set up the same, as to 
further eiFort, or to declare a constitutional competency in 
Congress to establish slavery in States, but am at the same 
time sincerely hoping and expecting that a constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery throughout the nation may be 
adopted ; nevertheless I am fully satisSed with tbe system of 
restoration contained in the bill as ono very proper plan for 
the loyai people of any State choosing to adopt it, and that 
I am and at all times shall be prepared to give the Executive 
aid and assistance to any such people, so sooa as the military 
resistance to the United States shall have been suppressed in 
any such State, and the people thereof shall have sufficiently 
returned to their obedience to the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States, in which cases military Governors will 
be appointed, with directions to proceed according to the bill. 

" In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set ray hand, 
and caused the seal of the TJnit«d States to be affiiied. 

"Done at the City of Washington, this eighth day of 
July, in tbe year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty four, and of the Independence of the Uoited States 
of America the eighty-ninth. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

" William H. Seward, Secretary of State," 
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The following is the bill, u copy of which was annexed to 
the proclamation : 

"A Bill to guarantee to certain States whose Governments 
hare been overthrown or usurped, a Republican form of 
Government. 

" Be il enacted by the Senate and Bouse of Sepresenlatives 
of the United Stales of America, in Congress assembled, That 
in the States declared in rebellion against the United States, 
the President shall, by and with th d ad consent of 
the Senate, appoint for each a P al & nor, whose 

pay and emoluments shall not ex d th fa Brigadier 

General of Volunteers, who shall b h g d with the 
civil ad miai strati on of such State t ! a St t Government 
therein shall he recognized aa here ft p Id. 

"Skction 2. And be it further enacted. That so soon 
as the military resistance to the "United States shall have been 
suppressed in any such State, and the people thereof shall 
have sufficiently returned to their obedience to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, the Provisional Governor 
shall direct the Marshal of the United States, as speedily as 
may be, to name a sufQcient number of deputies, and lo 
enroll all white male citizens of the United States, resident 
m the State, in their respective counties, and to require each 
one to take the oath to support the Constitntion of the United 
States, and in his enrollment to designate tbose who take and 
those who refuse to talfe that oath, which rolls shall be forth- 
with returned to the Provisional Governor ; and if the 
persons taking that oath shall amount to a majority of 
the persons enrolled in the State, he shall, by proclamation, 
invite the loyal people of the State to elect delegates to a 
Convention, charged to declare the will of the people of the 
State, relative to the re establishment of a State Government 
subject to, and in conformity with the Cunf-titution of the 
United States, 
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" Section 3. That the Convention shall consist of as many 
members as both Houses of the last Constitutional State 
Legislature, apportioned by the Provisional Governor among 
the counties pari«he<? or districts of the Stite in proportion 
to the white population returned as electors hy the Marshal 
in compliiBte w th the provisions of thia Act The Pro 
visional Governor shall by proclamation declare thp number 
of delegate** to be elected bv each county pansh ir electif n 
district name a dty of election not less than thirty days 
tiieieafter designate the place of noting in eatb county 
palish or election district conforming as nearly at mav 
be convenient to the places used in the State elections 
next preceding the rebelhon appoint one or more Coiimi-^ 
qnners to hold the electnn at eich place of voting and pro 
vide an adequate force to keep the peace during the election 
Section 4 That the delegates stall be elected by the 
loval white male citizens of the United States of the age of 
twenty one vcars and re&ident at the time in the countv 
panah or election district m whicb tbey shall offer to 
vote and enrolled as aforesaid or absent in the mil tary 
service of the United States and who shall take and subscribe 
the oath of allegiance to the United States in the form con- 
tained in the Act of Congress of July 3, 1862 ; and all such 
citizens of the United States who are in the military service 
of the United States, shall vote at the head-quarters of their 
respective commands, under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Provisional Governor for the taking and return 
of their votes ; but no person who has Iftld or exercised any 
ofBee. civil or military, State or Confederate, under the rebel 
usurpation, or who has voluntarily borne arms against the 
United States, shall vote or be eJigible to be elected as dole- 
gate at such election. 

" Section 6. That the said Commissioners, or either of 
them, shall hold the election in conformity with thia Act, and 
SO far as may be consistent therewith, shall proceed in 
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r used in the State prior to the rebellion. The 
oath of allegiiince shall bo taken and subscribed on the poll- 
book in the form above described, but every person known by 
or proved to the Commissioners Ui have held or exercised any 
office, civil or military, State or Confederate, under the rebel 
usurpation, or to have voluntarily borne arms against the 
United States, shall be excluded, thoug'h he offer to take the 
oath ; and in case any person who shall have borne anus 
against the Uniteil States shall offer to vote, he shall be 
deemed to have borne arms volantarily, unless he shall prove 
the contrary by the testimony of a qualified voter. The poll- 
book, showing the name and oath of each voter, shall 
be returned to the Provisional Governor by the Com- 
missioner of elections, or the one acting, and the Provisional 
Governor shall canvass such return, and declare the person 
having the highest number of votes elected. 

" Section 6. That the Provisional Governor shall, by 
proclamation, convene the delegates elected as aforesaid, at 
the Capital of the State on a diy nst moie than three mmth'* 
after the election fixing at ka'it thirty divs notue of =uch 
day. In case the eaid Capital 'ihiU m hit judgment ht nnht 
he shall in hm proclimation appoint another plate He shall 
preside orer the deliberations of the Convention and ad 
minister to each delegite before taking bis seat in the 
Convention tho oath of allegiincH to the United States in 
the form above prescribed 

" Section 1 That the Convention shall declare on behalf 
of the people of the StJ.te their submission to the Constit i 
tion and Kws of the United States and shall adjpt the 
following provisioni hereby prescribed by the United Stite"? 
in the execution of the Con«titutinnal duty to giiirintee a 
republic in form of government to every fetite ind incor 
porate tbem in the Conititution of the State , thit is to =8y 

"First. No person who has held or exercised any office, 
civil or military, except offices merely ministerial, and mili- 
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tary offices below the grade of Colonel, State or corporate, 
under the usurping power, shall vote for, or be a member of 
the Legislature, or Gfovernor. 

"Second, Involuntary servitude is forever proUbited, 
and the freedom of all persons is guaranteed in. said State. 

" Third. No debt, Stat« or corporate, created by or under 
the sanction of the usurping power, shall be rocogniaed or 
paid by the State. 

" Section 8. That when the Convention shall have adopted 
these provisions, it shall proceed to reestablish a republican 
form of Government, and ordain a Constitution containing 
these provisions, which, when adopted, the Convention shall, 
by ordinance, provide for submitting to the people of the 
State entitled to vote under this law, at an election to be held 
in the manner prescribed by the Act for the election of dele- 
gates, but at a time and place named by the Convention, at 
which Election the said Electors, and none others, shall vote 
directly for or against such Constitution and form of State 
government; and the returns of said election shall he made 
to the Provisional Governor, who shall canvass the same in 
the presence of the electors, and if a majority of the votes 
cast shall be for the Constitution and form of government, he 
shall certify the same, with a copy thereof, to the President 
of the United States, who, after obtaining the assent of Con- 
gress, shall, by proclamation, recognize the government so 
established, and none other, as the Constitutional Govern- 
ment of the State, and from the date of such recognition, and 
not before. Senators, and Represent,atives, and Electors for 
President and Vice-President may be elected in such State, 
according to the laws of the State and of the XTnited States. 

" Sectios 9. That if the Convention shall refuse to re- 
establish the State Government on the conditions aforesaid, 
the Provisional Governor shall declare it dissolved; but it 
shall be the duty of the President, whenever he shall have 
reason to believe that a sufficient number of the people of the 
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State entitled to vote under this Act, in number cot less than 
a mioority of those enrolled, as aforesaid, are willing to re- 
establish a State Government on the conditions aforesaid, to 
direct the Provisional Governor to order another election of 
delegates to a Convention for the purpose and in the manner 
prescribed in this Act, and to proceed in all respects as here- 
inbefore provided, either to dissolve the Convention, or to 
certify the State Government reestablished hy it to the 
President. 

" Section 10. That, until the United States shall have 
recognized a republican form of State Government, the 
Provisional Governor in each of said States shall see that 
this Act, and the laws of the United States, and other laws 
of the State in force when the State Government was over- 
thrown by the rebellion, are faithfully executed within the 
State ; but no law or usage whereby any person was hereto- 
fore held in involuntary servitude shall be recognized or 
enforced by any Court or officer in such State, and the laws 
for the trial and punishment of white persons shall extend to 
all pe n and jurors shall have the qualifications of voters 
und h la for delegates to the Convention. The Presi- 
d nt h 11 appoint such oEEcers provided for by the laws of 
th Stat wl n its government was overthrown as he may 
{ nd n a T to the civil administration of the State, all 
which officers shall be entitled to receive the fees and emolu- 
ments provided by the State laws for such officers. 

" Section 11. That, until the recognition of a State 
Government, as aforesaid, the Provisional Governor shall, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, cause to be 
assessed, levied, and collected, for the year eighteen hundred 
and sisty-four, and every year thereafter, the taxes provided 
by the laws of such State to bo levied during the fiscal year 
preceding the overthrow of the State Government thereof, in 
the manner prescribed by the laws of the State, as nearly as 
may be ; and the officers appointed, as aforesaid, are vested 
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with all powers of levyin" and follecting snch taxes, by 
distress or al a iv tin ajiy oiEcers or tribunal of 

the State G m nt af a 1 for those purposes. The 

proceedB of u h tax shall b accounted for to the Pro- 
visional Go no nd be by h m applied to the expenses of 
the admioi t at n f th laws n such State, subject to the 
direction of the President, and the surplus shall be deposited 
iu the Treasury of the United States, to the credit of such 
State, to be paid to the State upon an appropriation therefor, 
to be made when a republicaQ form of government shall be 
recognized therein by the United States. 

" Section 12 That all persons held to involuntary servi- 
tude or labor m the States aforesaid, are hereby emancipated 
and discharged therefrom and they and their posterity shall 
be forever free And if any such persons or their posterity 
shall be restramed of hberty, under pretence of any claim to 
such service or labor, the Courts of the United States shall, 
on habeas corpus, discharge them. 

" Section 13. That if any person declared free by this Act, 
or any law of the United States, or any proclamation of the 
President, be restrained of liberty, with intent to be hold in 
or reduced to involuntary servitude or labor, the person con- 
victed before a Court of competent jurisdiction of such Act. 
shall be punished by fine of not less than one thousand five 
hundred dollars, and be imprisoned for not less than five or 
more than twenty years. 

"Section 14. That every person who shall hereafter hold 
or exercise any office, civil or military, except offices merely 
ministerial, and military offices helow the grade of Colonel, 
in the rebel service, State or Corporate, is hereby declared 
not to be a citizen of the United States." 
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CHAPTER XXL 



On the Ith of July tee following pro dam at ion for a Na- 
tional Fast appeared ; 

"Whereas, The Senate and House of Eepresentatives, at 
their last sessiou, adopted a concurrent resolution which was 
approved on the third day of July instant, and which was in 
the words following ; 

" ' That the President of the United States is requested to 
appoint a day of humiliatioQ and prayer by the people of the 
United Stales; that he request his constitutional advisers at 
the head of the Executive Depaitraents to unite with him, as 
Chief Magistrate of the Nation ■\t the city cf Washington, 
and the members of Congress and all mtgistr'^tes, all civil, 
military and naval ofBcerfl all soldiers eailors and marines, 
with all loyal and law-abilmg people to convene at their 
usual places of worship, or wherever they may be, to confess 
and to repent of their manifold sins ; to implore the compas- 
sion and forgiveness of the Almighty, that, if consistent with 
His will, the existing rebellion may be speedily suppressed, 
and the supremacy of the Conf-titution and laws of the United 
States may be established throughout all the States ; to im- 
plore nim, as the Supreme Euler of all the world, not to 
destroy us as a people, nor suffer us to be destroj'cd by the 
hostility or connivance of other nations, or by obstinate adhe- 
sion to our own counsels, which may be in conflict with His 
eternal purposes, and to implore him to enlighten the mind 
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of the Nation to know and to do his will, humbly believing 
that it is not in accord ever with hia will that our place should 
be maintained as a wicked people among the family of nations ; 
to implore him to grant to our armed defenders and the 
masses of the people that cjurage power of resistance, and 
endurance netei-ary to secure that result , to implore him in 
his mfinite goodness to egften the hf arti enlighten the minds, 
and quiekeu the conscienceB of those in rebellion, that they 
may la^ down their arms and speedily leturn to their allegi- 
ance to the TJnited States that they may not be utterly de- 
stroyed that the effusion of bio id maybe stayed, and that 
unity and ftatemity may be restored and peace established 
throughout all our borders.' 

"Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, cordially concurring with the Congress of the 
United States in the penitential and pious sentiments ex- 
pressed in the aforesaid resolution, and heartily approving of 
the devotional design and purpose thereof, do hereby appoint 
the first Thursday of August next, to be observed by the 
people of the United States as a day of National humiliation 
and prayer. 

"I do hereby further invite and request the heads of the 
Executive Department of this Government, together with all 
legislators, all Judges and magistrates, and all other persons 
exercising authority in the land, whether civil, military, or 
naval, and all soldiers, seamen and marines in the National 
service, and all other ioyal and law-abiding people of the 
United States, to assemble in their professed places of public 
worship on that day, and there to render to the Almighty 
and merciftil Ruler of the universe such homage and such 
confessions, and to offer him such supplications, as the Con- 
gress of the United States have in their aforesaid resolution 
so solemnly, so earnestly, and so reverently recommended. 

"In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
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" Done at the City of WashiDgton, this, the scvcath day of 
July, ia the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-four, and of the Indepeadenco of the United States 
the eighty-ninth. 

" By the President : Abbahah Lincoln. 

"William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

To some Ohio volunteers, about to return home at the ex- 
piration of their term of service, who had called upon the 
President to pay him their respects, he spoke, on the 18th of 
August, thus : 

" SotDiBBS r You are about to return to your homes and 
your friends, after having, as I learn, performed in camp a 
comparatively short term of duty in this great contest. I am 
greatly obliged to you and to all who have come forward at 
the ciU of their country 

I wish it might be more generally and universally under 
stood whit the cointry is njw engaged m We have as ill 
will agree a free Govemm nt where every man has a right 
tobeeqialwth every other man In ti s great struggle 
this form of g merriment and e\cry form of human nght^ is 
endangered if our enemies succeed J, 1 ere i more im olve I 
ID this contest th,tn is realized by every one There is in 
volved m this struggle the question wl ether your chiliren 
and my children shall enioy the pnvileges we have enjoyed 
I Biy this in order to impress upon you if you are not 
already so imiressed that no small matter &h ul 1 divert us 
from our great purpose 

There may be same me jualities in the prtct cdl noikmc 
of our sy tem It is fiir that each min shill pay taxes in 
exact proportnn for the value f his { roperty but if we 
should wait before collectmg a tax to ad|ust the taxes upon 
each man in exa t proportion to every ther min we should 
never collect any tax at all There may be m stakes made 
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somewhere ; things may be dono wrong, which the officers of 
Government do all they can to prevent mistakes. 

"But I beg of you, as citizens of this great Republic, not 
to let your minds be carried off from the great work we have 
before us. This struggle is too large for you to be diverted 
from it by any small matter. When you return to your 
homes, rise up to the height of a generation of men, worthy 
of a free government, and we will carry out the great work 
we have eommenced. I return you my sincere thanks, sol- 
diers, for the honor you have done me this afternoon." 

And again, on the 22d of August, under similar circum- 
stances : 

" Soldiers : — I suppose you are going home to see your 
families and friends. For the services you have done in this 
great struggle in which we are engaged, I present you sincere 
thanks for myself and the country. 

" I almost always feel inclined, when I say any thing to sol- 
diers, to impress upon them, in a few brief remarks, the impor- 
tance of success ia this contest. It is not merely for to-day, 
but for all time to come, that we should perpetuate for our 
children's children that great and free Government which we 
have enjoyed all our lives, I heg you to remember this, not 
merely for ray sake, but for yours. I happen temporarily to 
occupy this big White House. I am a living witness that 
any one of your children may look to come here as my father's 
child has. 

" It is in order that each one of you may bave, through 
this free Government which we have enjoyed, an open field 
and a fair chance for your industry, enterprise, and intelli- 
gence ; that you may all have equal privileges in the race of 
life, with all its desirable human aspirations ; it is for this that 
the struggle should be maintained, that we may not lose our 
birthrights — not only for one, but for two or three years. 
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tur. "TcWh^m It M,iy Concern." D.in>«.r 


tic Couvoutfou. 



The nation is worth fighting for, to secure such an unques- 
tionable Jewel." 

During the excitement accompanying the rebel attempts 
upon the National Capitol, during the month of July, hereto- 
fore noticed, representations were made to the President that 
certain individuals, professing to represent the rebel leaders, 
were in Canada, anxious to enter into negotiations, with a 
view to the restoration of peace. 

In response to this suggestion, Mr, Lincoln issued the fol- 
lowing paper, which was very unsatisfactory to those who 
affected to believe that peace could be secured upon any 
basis short of the recognition of the Southern Confederacy, 
unless the rebels in arms were thoroughly defeated, dated. 
Executive Mansion, Washington, July 18, 1864. 

"To WHOM IT MAT CONCERN. — Any proposition which em- 
braces the restoration of peace, the integrity of the Union, 
and the abandonment of slavery, and which comes by and 
with authority that can control the armies now at war against 
the United States, will be received and considered by the 
Executive Government of the United States, and will be met 
by liberal terms on other substantial and collateral points, and 
the bearers thereof shall have safe conduct both ways. 

"Abraham Lincoln." 

This ended that attempt to divide the supporters of the 
Administration. 

On the 29th of August, 1864, assembled at Chicago the 
National Convention of the Democratic party. This had been 
preceded by a " Mass Peace Convention," at Syracuse, on the 
18th of August, at which it had been resolved, among other 
things, that it was the duty of the Chicago Convention to 
give expression to a beneficent sentiment of peace and to 
declare as the purpose of the Democratic party, if it should 
recover power, to cause the desolating war to cease by the 
calling of a National Convention, Id which all the States 
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should be represented in their sovereign capacity; and that, 
to that end, an immediate armistice should ho declared of suf- 
ficient dnration to give the States and the people ample time 
and opportunity to deliberate upon and finally conclude a 
form of TTnion. 

There were two factions represented at Chicago : one, un- 
qualifiedly in favor of peace at any price, upon any terms, 
with any concessions ; the other, disposed to take every pos- 
sible advantage of the mistakes of the Administration, but 
not possessed of effrontery sufficient to pronounce boldly for 
a cessation of hostilities in any and every event. 

Thus embarrassed, what was left of the still great Demo- 
cratic party — that party whicb had swayed the country 
for so many years, and whose disruption in 1860 was the im- 
mediate occasion of the war that ensued — determined todo what 
it never before, in al! its history, had ventured npon. It 
essayed to ride, at one and the same time, two horses going 
in diametrically opposite directions. 

To conciliate whatever fooling ia favor of a prosecution of 
tbe war there might be in their ranks, without at the same 
time going too far in that direction, and to secure as many 
soldiers' votes as possible, they put in nomination for the 
Presidency, Gen. McClellan. To neutralize this apparent 
tendency toward war, they associated the General with CJ«orge 
H. Pendleton, of Ohio, as a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency — a man, who, during his entire Congressionai career as 
member of the National House of Eepresentatives, had avowed 
himself and voted as a Peace- at-any- price individual, from the 
very outset. 

The bane and antidote having thus been blended, as only 
political chemists would have attempted, the candidates were 
placed upon a platform, the second resolution of whicb was as 
follows : 

"Mesolved, That this Convention does explicitly declare, as 
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DsMnocrslic Naliuual Convention. The War a Failuri-. McClellnn's AcceptanCB. 

the scn'^e of the Americao people, that, after four years of 
failure to restore the Union by the experiment of war, during 
which, under the pretence of a, military necessity or war 
power higher than the Constitution, the Constitution itself 
has been disregarded in every part, and public liberty and 
private right alike trodden down, and the material pros- 
perity of the country essentially impaired, justice, humanity, 
liberty, and the public welfare demand that immediate efforts 
be made for a cessation of hostilities, with a view to an ulti- 
mate Convention of all the States, or other peaceable means, 
to the end that at the earliest practicable moment peace 
may be restored on the basis of the Federal Union of the 
States." 

This accomplished, the Convention adjourned, having pro- 
vided for its indefinite existence by empowering its chairman 
to reconvene it, whenever, in his judgment, it should be 
thought necessary. 

McClellaa accepted the nomination, happy to know that 
when it was made, the record of his public life was kept in 
view. In bis letter of acceptance, he talked ail around tbe 
peace proposition, ignored the idea of a cessation of hostilities, 
and went for the whole Union. The document, though suf- 
ficiently general and indefinite to answer the puipose, failed 
to satisfy the ultra-peace men of his party. 

Thus, in the midst of a eivii war, unparalleled in the 
world's history, the extraordinary spectacle was presented of 
a great people entering with earnestness upon a political 
campMgn, one of whose issues — indeed, the main one — was 
as to the continuance of that war, with all its hardships and 
burdens. 

Just after tbe adjournment of the Chicago Convention, 
Sherman's occupation of Atlanta and the capture of the forts 
in the harbor of Mobile, were announced, seeming to intimate 
that the war had not been, up to that time, wholly a failure. 
The thanks of the Nation were tendered by the President to 
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the officers and men connected with these operations, national 
salutes ordered, and the following proclamation issued, dated 
September 3d, 1864. 

" The Bignal succeee that Divine Providence bae recently 
vouchsafed to the operations of the United States fieet and 
armj in the harhor of Mobile, and the reduction of Port 
Powell, Fort Gaines, and Fort Morgan, and the glorious 
achievements of the army under Major- General Sherman, in 
the State of Georgia, resulting in the capture of the city of 
Atlanta, call for devout acknowledgment of the Supreme 
Being in whose hands are the destinies of nations. 

It IS therefore requested that on nest Sunday, in all 
places of worship in the United States, thanksgiving be 
oftered to Him for His mercy in presorviog our national 
existence agamst the insurgent rebels who Lave heen waging 
a cruel war against the Government of the United States for 
its overthrow, and also that prayer be made for Divine pro- 
tection to our brave soldiers and their leaders in the field, 
who have so often and so gallantly perilled their lives in 
battling with the enemy, and for blessing and comfort from 
the Father of Mercies to the sick, wounded, and prisoners, 
and to the orphans and widows of those who have fallen in 
the service of their country, and that He will continue to 
uphold the Government of the United States against all the 
efforts of public enemies and secret foes. 

"Abraham Lincoln." 

Mr. Lincoln's views relative to the employment of negroes 
as soldiers were again and fully expressed about this time in 
a conversation with leading gentlemen from the West. Oq 
that occasion be said : 



" The slightest knowledge of arithmetic will prove to any 
man that the rebel armies cannot be destroyed by Democratic 
strategy. It would sacrifice all the white men of the N^orth 
to do it. There are now in the service of the United States 
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Hie PteaMant on Democrittic Strategy. ])liicfcnion Esaential to the Unbn. 

nearly two hundred thousand able-bodied colored men, most 
of them under arms, defending and aequiring' Union territory. 
The Democratic strat«gy demands that these forces be dis- 
banded, and that the masters be conciliated by restoring them 
to slavery. The black men, who now assist Union prisoners 
to escape, are to he converted into our enemies, in the vain 
hope of gaining the good-will of their masters. We shall have 
1fl fight two nations instead of one. 

" You can not conciliate the South, if you guara.ntee to 
them ultimata success ; and the experience of the present 
war proves their success is inevitable, if you fling the com- 
pulsory labor of milliona of black men into their side of the 
scale. Will you give our enemies such military advantages 
as insure success, and then depend upon coaxing, flattery, 
and concession to get them back into the Union ? Abandon 
all the forts now garrisoned by black men, take two hundred 
thousand men from our side and put them in the battle-field 
or corn-field against us, and we would be compelled to aban- 
don the war in three weeks. 

" We have to hold territory in inclement and sickly places ; 
where are the Democrats to do this ? It was a free fight ; 
and the field was open to the War Democrats to put down 
this rebellion by fighting against both master and slave, long 
before the present policy was inaugurated. 

" There have been men base enough to propose to me to 
return to slavery our black warriors of Port Hudson and 
Olustee, and thus win the respect of the masters they fought. 
Should I do so, I should deserve to be damned in time and 
eternity. Come what will, I will keep my faith with friend 
and foe. My enemies protend I am now carrying on this 
war for the sole purpose of abolition. So long as I am 
President, it shall be carried on for the sole purpose of restor- 
ing the Union. But no human power can subdue this rebel- 
lion without the use of the Emancipation policy, and every 
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otber policy calculated to weaken the moral and physical 
forces of the rebellion. 

"Freedom has given us two hundred thousand men raised 
on Southern soil. It will give us more yet. Just so much 
it has subtracted from the enemy ; and, instead of checking 
the South, there are now evidences of a fraternal feeling 
growing up between our men and the rank and llle of the 
rebel soldiers. Let my enemies prove to the country that 
the destruction of slavery is not necessary to the restoration 
of the Union. I will abide the issue." 

Oa the 19th of October, the President haviog been sere- 

d 1 by th 1 yal M ryl d f the District of Columbia, 

d 

I c t fi d that th a mpliraent paid me by the 

1 1 M Id d nt n th district. I iofer that the 

d pt f th n w C n 1 1 t n for the State furnishes the 

d th t y w the extirpation of slavery 

ttt th 1 fm tfth ew Coostitution. 

Mth tlydl fjtlt you, and Maryland, and 

the Tvation, and the world apon the event. I regret that it 

did not occur two years sooner, which, I am sure, would have 

saved to the nation more money than wonid have met all tne 

private loss incideat to the measure ; but it has come at last, 

and I sincerely hope its friends may fully realize all their 

anticipitions of good from it, and that its opponents may, by 

its ef ,cts, be agreeably and profitably disappointed. 

" 1. word upon another subject: Something said by the 
Secretary of State, in bis recent speech at Auburn, has been 
construed by some into a threat that, if I shall be beaten at 
the election, I will between then and the end of my eonsti- 
tutioaai term do what I may be able to ruin the Government. 
Others regard the fact that the Chicago Convention adjourned, 
not sine die, but to meet again, if called to do so by a par- 
ticular individual, as the ultimatum of a purpose that, if the 
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nominee shall be elected, he will at once seize control of the 
Go-vemment. 

"I hope the good people will permit themselves to suffer 
no uneasiness on either point. I am struggling to maintain 
the Government, not to overthrow it. I therefore say that, 
if I shall live, I shall remain President until the fourth of 
March. And whoever shall be constitutionally elected, there- 
fore, in K^ovember, shall be duly installed as President on the 
fourth of March ; and that, in the interval, I shall do my 
utmost that whoever is t h 1 1 th h Im f th next voyage, 
shall start with the best p bl h t the ship. 

"This is due to our j il b th p pie and under 
the Constitution. Thei w 11 t t t l!j xpressed, is 

the ultimate law for all. If th y h Id d 1 b ately resolve 
to have imraediate pea , t th 1 f their country 

and their liberties, I know not the power or the right to 
resist them. It is their own business, and they must do as 
they please with their own, 

" I believe, however, that they are all resolved to preserve 
their country and their liberty ; and in this, in oiEce or out 
of it, I am resolved to stand by them. I may add, that in 
this purpose — to save the country aud its liberties — no class 
of people seem so nearly unanimous as the soldiers in the field 
and the seamen afloat. Do they not have the hardest of it ? 
Who shall quail, when they do not ? God bless the soldiers 
and seamen and all their brave commanders I" 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

RE-ELEOTBD. 

B.tB — Kebel Sjmpaltiiaers — October Eleclum— -K^aul 
to PenDeyWonianB — Speech al n SHranode — Letl< 
I of CODgre0a--LnBt Aannai UeHaage. 



The Presidential campaign of 1864, was, in several of its 
aspects, an anomaly. Tbe amount of low blackguard and 
slang dealt out against the Administration, was perhaps to 
have been expected in a land where personal abuse seems to 
Lave become regarded as so vital an accompaniment of a 
National Election, that its absence in any exciting canvass 
would give rise to grave fears that positive Constitutional 
requirements had been disregarded. 

Though freeiiom, in such instances, far too often is wrested 
into the vilest abuse, it was in truth passing strange that an 
Administration should be so violently assailed by its oppo- 
nents as despotic and tyrannical, when the very fact that Bucb 
strictures and comments were passed upon it, without let or 
hindrance, by word of mouth and on the printed page, 
afforded a proof that the despotism, if such there were, was 
either too mild or too weak to enforce even a decent treat- 
ment of itself and its acts. It is safe to say, that, within the 
limits of that section with which wo were under any cir- 
cumstances to establish harmonious and peaceful relations, 
according to the requirements of tho opposition, not one 
speech in a hundred, not one editorial in a thousand, would 
have been permitted under precisely similar circumstances. 

General Fremont withdrew his name shortly after the 
) nominations, that he might not distract and divide 
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the friends of the TInioQ. lu his letter of withdrawal ho 
said: 

'* The policy of the Democratic party signifies either sopa- 
ration, or re establishment, with slavery. The Chicago plat- 
form is simply separation. General McClollan's letter of 

acceptance, is re establishment with slavery The 

Republican candidate, on the contrary, is pledged to the re- 
establishment of Union without slavery." 

Senator Wade and Ileory Winter Davis, who had joined 
in a manifesto to the people, bitterly denunciatory of the 
President's course in issuing hia reconstruction proclamation, 
ontered manfully into the canvass in behalf of the Baltimore 
nominees. The ranks of the supporters of the Government 
closed steadily up, and pressed on to a success, of which they 
could not, with their faith in manhood and republican prin- 
ciples, suffer themselves to doubt. 

The Opposition were not entirely in accord. It was a deli- 
cate position in which the fuil-blooded Peace Democrat found 
himself, obliged as he was to endorse a man whose only claim 
for the nomination was the reputation which he had made as 
a prominent General engaged in prosecuting an " unnatural, 
unholy war." Nor did it afford much alleviation to bis dis- 
tress to remember that this candidate had been loudly assailed 
in the Convention as the first mover in the matter of arbitrary 
arrests, against which a sturdy outcry had long been raised 
by himself and friends. It was unpleasant, moreover, not to 
be able to forget that the same candidate had been the first to 
suggest a draft — or " conscription," as your true peace man 
would call it : that measure so full of horrors, against which 
unconstitutional act such an amount of indignation had been 
expended. 

Sot was the situation of the War Democrat, if he were 
indeed honestly and sincerely such, much better. He could 
not shut his eyes to the fact, that his candidate's military 
record, whatever else it might have established, did not evince 
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very lemarkable vii^or and celerity in hie raovementa, as eom- 
pired with other Generals then and since pi nminently before 
the public Even had he bhindeied energetically, m thit 
there would til e been some consolation The thought, not 
unpleasant to the Pendletoniaa, of the possibility of the 
General's death during his term of office, stiiied ap ceitain 
other thoughts which Le would rather have avoided 

However, it mu^t be said, that, taken as a whole, the 
Opposition camo up to the work more vigorously than might 
have been supposed, and earned on their campaign in as 
blustering and defiant a style as if victoiy weie suie to peich 
upon their banners Theie was the usual amount of cheap 
enthusiasm, valiant betting, and an unusual amount mauy 
thought, of oheatmg — at least, the leaulta of investigations at 
Baltimore and Washington, conducted by a mihtary tribunal, 
to a casual observer appeared to squint in that direction. 

Richmond papers were, for a marvel, quite unanimous in 
tlie desire that IMr. Lincoln should not be reelected. The 
rebel Vice-President declared that the Chicago movement was 
"the only ray of light which had come from the North during 
the war." European sympathizers with the rebellion, like- 
wise, were opposed to Mr. Lincoln's reelection, and their 
organs on the Continent and in the provioces did their best to 
a,buse him shockingly. 

The State elections in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana, 
occurring in October, created mueh consternation in the oppo- 
sition ranks — that in the latter State particularly, wbich had 
been set down positively as upon their side, but insisted, upon 
that occasion, in common with the first two in pronouncing 
unequivocally in favor of the Administration candidates. 

The result could no longer be doubtful. Yet the most of 
the supporters of McCIellan kept up their talk, whatever 
their thoughts may have been. 

No opportunity for talk, even, was afforded when the 
results of the election of November 8th became known. 
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Pr.,id«n.U>LEl.c, 


The Be.«lt, Si^esh of Mr, Uncoln. 



Abrabam Lincoln and Andrew Jobnson — wbom an. opposi- 
tion journal, witb rarest refitiement and graceful courtesy, con- 
centrating all its malignity into tbe intensest sentence possi- 
ble, had characterized as "a rail-splitting buffoon and a 
boorisb tailor, both from the backwoods, both growing 
up in uncouth ignoraDce" — these men of the people carried 
every loyal State, except Kentucky, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware, the vote of soldiers in service having been almost 
universally given to them. 

Of the four million, thirty-four thousand, seven hundred 
and eighty-nine votes cast, Mr. Lincoln received, according 
to ofBcial returns, two million, two hundred and twenty- 
three thousand, and thirty-five ; a majority on the aggregate 
popular vote, of four hundred and eleven thousand, two 
hundred and eighty-one. 

Tbe President elect by a plurality in 1860, he was reelected 
in 1864 by a majority decisive and unmistakable. 

Having been serenaded early in the morning following bis 
reelection, by Pennsylvaniaas then in Washington, he thus 
gave utterance to hia feelings : 

" Fkiesds and Fellow-Citizens : — Even before 1 bad been 
informed by you that this compliment was paid me by 
loyal citizens of Pennsylvania friendly to me, I had iuferred 
that you were of that portion of my countrymen who think 
that the best interests of the nation are to be subserved 
by the support of the present administration. I do not pre- 
tend to say that you, who think so, embrace all tbe patriot- 
ism and loyalty of the country ; but I do believe, and I trust 
without personal interest, that tbe welfare of the country does 
require that such support and indorsement be given. I 
earnestly believe that the consequences of this day's work, if 
it be as you assume, and as now seems probable, will be 
to the lasting advantage if not to the very salvation of the 
country. I cannot, at this hour, say what has been the 
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result of the election, but whatever it may be, I have no 
desire to modify this opiuion ; that all who hare labored to- 
day in behalf of the TTniou organization, have wrought 
for the best interest of their country and the world not only 
for the present, but for all future ages. I am th nlsful t C d 
for this approval of the people ; but while d ply g t ful 
for this mark of their confidence in rae, if I kn my hat 
my gratitude is free from any taint of person It mj h I 
do not impugn the motives of any one oppos d to m It 
no pleasure to me to triumph over aoy one, but I give thanks 
to the Almighty for this evidence of the people's resolution 
to stand by free government and the rights of humanity." 

When the result was definitely known, at a serenade given 
in his honor on the night of November 10th, by the various 
Lincoln and Johnson Clubs of the District, he said : 

" It has long been a grave question whether any Govern- 
ment, not too strong for the liberties of its people, can 
be strong enough to maintain its existence in great emer- 
gencies. On this poiut the present rebellion brought our 
Government to a severe test, and a Presidential election 
occurring in a regular course during the rebellion, added not 
a little to the strain. 

" If the loyal people united were put to the utmost of tbeir 
strength by the rebellion, must they not fail when divided and 
partially paralyzed by a political war among themselves ? 
But the election was a necessity — we can not have free 
government without elections ; and if the rebellion could force 
us to forego or postpone a national election, it must fairly 
claim to have already conquered and ruined us. The strife 
of the election is but human nature practically applied to the 
facts of the case. What has occurred in this case must ever 
recur in similar cases. Human nature will not change. In 
any future great national trial, compared with the men of 
this, we shall have as weak and as strong, as silly and 
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as wisa, as bad and as good. Let us, therefore, study the 
incidents of this, as philosophy to leam wisdom from, 
and none of them as wrongs to he revenged. 

" But the election, along witL its incidental and undesirable 
strife, has done good too. It has demonstrated that a 
people's government can sustain a national election in the 
midst of a great civil war. Until now it has not been known 
to the world that this was a possibility. It shows also how 
sound and how strong we still are. It shows that, even 
among the candidates of the same party, he who is most 
devoted to the Union, and moat opposed to treason, can 
receive most of the people's votes. It shows also, to the 
extent yet known, that we have more men now than we had 
when the war began. Gold is good in its place ; but living, 
brave, and patriotic men are better than gold. 

" But the rebellion continues ; and now that the eleetioa is 
over, may not all having a common interest reunite in a com- 
mon effort to save our common country ? For my own part, 
I have striven and shall strive to avoid placing any obstacle 
in the way. So long as I have been here I have not wil- 
lingly planted a thorn in any man's bosom. While I am duly 
sensible to the high compliment of a reelection, and duly 
grateful, as I trust, to Almighty God for having directed my 
countrymen to a right conclusion, as I think, for their good, 
it adds nothing to my satisfaetioa that any other man may 
be disappointed by the result. 

"May I ask those who have not differed with me to join 
with me in this same spirit toward those who iiave ? And 
now let me close by asking three hearty cheers for our brave 
soldiers and seamen and their gallant and skilful com- 
manders." 

As indicative of Mr. Lincoln's warmth and tenderness of 
heart the following letter will be read with interest. It was 
addressed to a poor widow, in Boston, whose sixth son, then 
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lying in a Lospital, a 



receatly wounded, wa 
November 2Ist, 1864. 

" Dear Madam : — I have been shown in the files of the 
War Department a statement of tlie Adjutant- Oeneral of 
Mas 9 ach 11 setts, that you are the mother of fiye sons who have 
died gloriously on tbe field of battle. I feel how weak and 
fruitless must be any word of mine, which should attempt to 
beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming ; but I 
cannot refrain from tendering to you tbe consolation that may 
be found in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I 
pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of 
your bereavement, and leave you only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must be 
yours, to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of 
Freedom. 

" Tours very sincerely and respectfully, 

"Abraham Lincoln." 

The Thirty- eighth Congress commenced its d 

on the 5th of December, 1864. On the follow g d y M 
Lincoln transmitted what was to be his last an 1 m g 

" Fellow-citizens of the Senate and H Re 

RESBNTATivES.-^Again the blessings of health d b d t 
harvests claim our profoundest gratitude to Almighty God. 

" The condition of our foreign affairs is reasonably satisfac- 
tory. 

" Mexico continues to be a theatre of civil war. While our 
political relations with that country have undergone no 
change, we have at the same time strictly maintained neutral- 
ity between the belligerents. 

"At the request of the States of Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 
a competent engineer has been authorized to make a survey 
,of the river San Juan and the port of San Juan. It is a 
source of much satisfaction that the difficulties, which for a 
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moment excited some political appreliension, and caused a 
closing of the inter-oceanic transit route, have been amicably 
adjusted, and that there is a good prospect that the ronte will 
soon be re-opened with an increase of capacity and adaptation. 

" We could not exaggerate either the commercial or the 
political importance of that great improvement. It would be 
doing injustice to an important South American State not to 
acknowledge the directness, frankness, and cordiality with 
which tho United States of Columbia has entered into intimate 
relation with this Government A Claim Convention baa 
been constituted to complete the unfinished work of the one 
which closed its session in 1861. 

" The new liberal Constitution of Venezuela having gone 
into effect with the universal acquiescence of the people, the 
Government under it has been recognized, and diplomatic in- 
tcrcourao with it has been opened in a cordial and friendly 
spirit. 

"The long-deferred Avis Island claim has been satisfac- 
torily paid and discharged. Mutual payments have been 
made of the claims awarded by the late Joint Commission for 
tho settlement of claims between the United States and Peru 
An earnest and candid friendship continues to exist between 
the two countries ; and sucb efforts as were in my power have 
been used to prevent misunderstanding, and avert a threat- 
ened war between Peru and Spain. 

" Our relations are of the most friendly nature with Chili, 
the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Paraguay, San 
Salvador, aud Hayti. During the past year, no differences 
of any kind have arisen with any of these Republics. Aud, 
on the other hand, their sympathies with the United States 
are constantly expressed with cordiality and earnestness. 

" The claims arising from the seizure of the cargo of the 
brig Macedonian, in 1821, have been paid in full by the Gov- 
,t of Chili. 
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" Civil war continnea in the Spanish port of San Domingo, 
apparently without prospect of an early close. 

" Official correspondence has been freely opened witli 
Liberia, and it gives us a pleasing view of social and political 
progress in that Republic. It may be expected to derive new 
vigor from American inflaence, improved by the rapid disap- 
pearance of slavery in the United States. 

" I solicit your authority to promise to the Republic a gun- 
boat, at a moderate cost, to be reimbursed to the United 
States by instalments. Such a vessel is needed for the safety 
of that State against the native African races, and in Liberiau 
hands it would be more effective in arresting the African 
slave-trade than a squadron in our own hands. 

" The possession of tbe least authorized naval force would 
stimulate a generous ambition in the Republic, and the confi- 
dence which we should manifest by furnishing it would win 
forbearance and favor toward the colony from all civilized 
nations. The proposed overland telegraph between America 
and Europe by the way of Behring Strait aad Asiatic Russia, 
which was sanctioned by Congress at the last session, has 
been undertaken under very favorable circumstances by an 
association of American citizens, with the cordial good will 
and support as well of tbia Government as of those of Great 
Britain and Russia. 

".A -is a ranee 3 have been received from most of the South 
Am- loan States of their high appreciation of tlie enterprise 
and their readiness to cooperate in constructing lines tributary 
to that world-encircling com mnni cation. 

" I learn with much satisfaction that the noble desiga of a 
telegraphic ummunicatioQ between the eastern coast of 
America ar Great Britain has been renewed witb full expec- 
tation of i . early accomplishment, 

" Thus it is hoped that with the return of domestic peace 
the country will be able to resume with energy and advan- 
tage her former high career of commerce and civilization. 
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Our very popular and able representative in Egypt died ia 
April last. 

"An unpleasant altercation which arose between the tem- 
porary incumbent and the Government of the Pacha, resulted 
in a suspeusioa of intercourse. The evil was promptly cor- 
rected on the arrival of the successor in the consulate, and 
our relations with Egypt as well as our relations with the 
Barbary Powers, are entirely satisfactory, 

" The rebellion which has so long been flagrant in China, 
has at last been supp eel 'th the cooperating good offices 
of this Govornnent anl f the other Western Commercial 
States. The jud al c neuU establishment has become very 
difficult and oner s an 1 t will need legislative requisition 
to adapt it to the exten on of our commerce, and to the more 
intimate intercou e ivh h has been instituted with the Gov- 
ernment and people of that vast empire. 

" China seems to be accepting with hearty good-will the 
conventional laws which regulate commerce and social inter- 
course among the Western nations. 

" Owing to the peculiar situation of Japan, and the anom- 
alous form of its Government, the action of that Empire in 
performing treaty stipulations is inconsistent and capricious 
NevertheSess good progress has been effected by the Western 
Powers, moving with enlightened concert. Our own pecu- 
niary claims have been allowed, or put in course of settlement, 
and the Inlajid Sea has been reopened to Commerce. 

" There is reason also to believe that these proceedings 
have increased rather than diminished the friendship of Japan 
toward the United States. 

" The ports of Norfolk, Fernandino, and Pensacola have 
been opened by proelamatioQ. 

" It is hoped that foreign merchants will now consider 
whether it is not safer and more profitable to themselves as 
well as just to the United States, to resort to these and other 
open port.?, than it is to pursue, through many hazards and at 
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va'ft cost a contr^biod tride with other poit^ which ire 
closed if not hy actual military operations at leaot by a Ian 
ful and effective blockade 

For myself I Lave no doubt of the power in! duty cf 
the Executive under the laws of nations to exclude enemiet, 
f the human race from an asylum in the United States If 
r ngreas siiould thml that proceedings in such cises lack the 
authonty of law or ought to bo further regulated by it I re 
commend that jroMsnn le made for e&ectually pieventini; 
foreign slave traders from acquiring domicil and facilities for 
the r cr minal occupation m our country 

It IS possible thit if this were a new and open question 
the mant me powers with the light they new enjoy would 
not concede the privilpges of a naval bell gerunt to the insur 
gents of the United States destitute as they are and alwiy 
have been equallv nf ships and of ports and hirbois 

Disbyal enom es have been neither less assidujus njr 
more successful dunng the last year than they were bofor 
that time in their efforts under favor of that [."vilego to 
embrsil our country in foreign wars The desire and deter 
mmation of the maiitime States to lefeat that design iie be 
lieved to he as sincere as and cannot be more earnest than 

Nevertheless unforseen political difQcuUies have aiisen 
especially in Brazilian and Britioh ports and on the ISorthern 
boundary of the United Stateo wh ch have required and are 
likely to continue to require the practice of constant vigilance 
and a just and conciliatory spirit on the part of the United 
States, as well as of the nations concerned and their Govern- 
ments. Commissioners have been appointed under the treaty 
with Great Britain, in the adjustment of the claims of the 
Hudson's Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural Companies in 
Oregon, and are now proceeding to the execution of the trust 
assigned to them. 
" In view of the insecurity of life in the region adjacent to 
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the CanadiaQ border hy receat assaults and ( 
committed by iaimical and desperate persons who are har- 
horcd there, it has been tbougbt proper to give notice that 
after the expiration of six months, the period conditionally 
stipulated ia the existing arrangements with Gfreat Britain, 
the United States must bold themselves at liberty to increase 
tfieir naval armament upon the lakes, if they shall find that 
proceeding necessary. 

" The condition of the Border will necessarily come into 
consideration in connection with the continuing or modifying 
the rights of transit from Canada through the "United States, 
as well as the regulation of imposts, whi'jh were temporarily 
established by the Reciprocity Treaty of the 5th of June, 
1864. I desire, however, to be understood while making 
this statement that the Colonial authorities are not deemed 
to be intentionally unjust or unfriendly toward the United 
States; but, on the contrary, there ia every reason to 
expect that, with the approval of the Imperial Government, 
they will take the necessary measures to prevent new incur- 
sions across the border. 

" The act passed at the last session for the encouragement 
of immigration has, as far as was possible, been put into 
operation. 

" If seems to need an amendmeut which will enable the 
officers of the Governmeat to prevent the practice of frauds 
against the immigrants while on their way and on their arrival 
in the porta, so as to secure them here a free choice of avoea- 
cations and place of settlement. 

"A liberal disposition toward this great National policy is 
manifested by most of the European States, and ought to be 
reciprocated on our part by giving the immigrants effective 
National protection. I regard our immigrants as one of the 
principal replenishing streams which are appointed by Provi- 
dence to repair the ravages of internal war, and its wastes of 
National strength and health. 
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"All that is necessary is, to secarc the flow of that stream 
in its present fullness, and to that end, the Government must, 
in every way, make it manifest that it neither needs nor de- 
signs to impose involuntary military service upon those who 
uonie fiom othei laad'^ to cast their lot in our country. 

'The financial aftiii 8 of the Government have been suc- 
ceo-tully administered During the last year the legislation 
of the la&t =«cssion of Congress has benefleially affected the 
I, although sufficient time has not yet elapsed to ex- 
e the full eflect of several of the provisions of the act 
tnposmg increased taxation. The receipts daring 
the year, from all sources, upon the basis of warrants signed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, including loans and the 
balance in the Treasury on the first day of July, 1863, were 
^1,394,196,00T 62, and tlie aggregate disbursements, upoa 
the same basis, were $1,298,056,101 89, leaving a balance in 
the Treasury, as shown hy wauantsi of $96,T39 905 T3. 
Deduct from these amounts the amount of the pnncipal of the 
public debt redeemed, and the amount of icBues in tsubstitu- 
tion therefor, and the actual cash operations of tht Tieisury 
were ; Receipts, S3,0TS,646 11 , disbmseraents |865,'J34, 
08T T6 ; which leaves a cash balance in the Tteasury of $18, 
842,558 Tl. Of the receipts, there were derived from customs, 
$102,316,152 99 ; from lands, |588,33C 29 ; from direct tases, 
$415,648 96; from internal revenues, $109,741,134 10; from 
miscellaneous sources, $41,511,448; aod from loans applied 
to actual expenditures, including former balance, $623,443, 
939 13. There were disbursed for the civil service, $27,505, 
599 46; for pensions and Indians, $1,511,930 ^1; for the 
War Department, $60,191,842 ^1 ; for the Navy Department, 
$85,133,292 19 ; for interest of the public debts, $53,685,421 
69 ; making an aggregate of $865,234,081 86, and leaving a 
balance in the Treasury of $18,842,658 11, as before stated. 

"For the actual receipla and disbursements for the first 
quartei', and the estimated receipts and disbursements for the 
22 
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three remaining quarters of the current fiscal year, and the 
general operations of the Treasury in detail, I refer you to 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

"I concur with him in the opinion, that the proportion of 
the moneys required to meet the expenses consequent upon 
the war derived from taxation, should be still further in- 
creased ; and I earnestly invite your attention to this subject, 
to the end that there may be such additional legislation 
as shall be required to meet tbe just expectations of the 



" The puhlic debt, on the first day of May last, as appears 
by the books of the Treasury, amounted to $1,140,690,489 49. 
Probably, should tbe war continue for another year, that 
amount may be increased by not far from five hundred 
millions Held, as it is for the most part, by our own people, 
it has become a substantial branch of national, though pri- 
vate property. 

"For obviou=! reasons, the more nearly this property can 
l« distnbuted among all the people, the better. To forward 
geneial d str bition greater inducements to become ownfers, 
might perhaps w itb good effect and without injury, be pre- 
h nted to peiBons of limited means. With this view, I sug- 
gest whethei it might not be both expedient and competent 
f jr Congri,ss to pro\ ide that a limite'i amount of some future 
1 sue of pubbc securities might be held, by any bond fide 
1 iichiser exempt from taxation and from seizure for debt, 
under such re tr etions and limitations as might he necessary 
tu guard agi nat abuse of so important a privilege. This 
would enable prudent persons to set aside a small annuity 
against a possible day of wan'. 

" Privileges like these would render the possession of such 
securities, to the amount limited, most desirable to every 
person of small means who might he able to save enough for 
the purpose. The great advantage of citizens being creditors 
as well as debtors, is obvious. Men readily perceive that 
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they cannot be much oppressed by a debt whicL they owe to 



" The public debt on the first day of July last, although 
somewhat exceeding the estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury made to Congress at the commencement of last ses- 
sion, falls short of the estimate of that office made in the 
succeeding December as to its probable amount at the be- 
ginning of this year, by the eum of $3,995,079 33. This fact 
exhibits a satisfactory condition and condnct of the operations 
of the Treasury. 

" The Jfational banking system is proving to be acceptable 
to capitalists and the people. On the 25th day of Novem- 
ber, five hundred and eighty-four National Banks had been 
organized, a considerable number of which were conversions 
from State banks. Changes from the State system to the 
National system are rapidly taking place, and it is hoped that 
very soon there will be in the United States no banks of 
issue not authorized by Congress, and no bank-note circu- 
lation not secured by the government. That the government 
and the people will derive general benefit from this change in 
the banking system cf the country can hardly be questioned. 

" The National system will create a reliable and perma- 
nent influence in support of the national credit, and protect 
the people against losses in the nse of paper money. Whether 
or not any further legislation is advisable for the suppression 
of State hank issues, it will he for Congress to determine. It 
seems quite clear that the Treasury cannot be satisfactorily 
conducted unless the government can exercise restraining 
])owcr over the bank-note circulation of the country. 

" The Eeport of the Secretary of War, and the accompany- 
ing documents, will detail the campaigns of the armies in the 
iield since the date of the last annual Message, and also the 
operations of the several administrative bureaus of the War 
Department during the last year. 

" It will also specify the measures deemed essential for the 
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national defence, and to keep up and supply the requisite 
military force. 

" Tbe Report of the Secretary of the Navy presents a 
comprehensive and satisfactory exhihit of the affairs of that 
department and of the naval service. It is a subject of con- 
gratulation and laudable pride to our countrymen, that a 
navy of such vast proportions baa been organized in so brief 
a period and conducted with so much efBcieney and success. 

" The general exhibits of the Navy, including vessels under 
construction, on the first of December, 1864, shows a total 
of 671 vessels, carrying 4,610 guns, and 510,396 tons — being 
an actual increase during the year over and above all losses 
by shipwreck or in battle, of 83 vessels, 16T guns, and 42,42T 
tons. The total number at this time in the naval service, 
including officers, is about 51,000. There have been captured 
by the Navy during the year, 324 vessels, and the whole num- 
ber of naval captures since hostilities commenced is 1,379, 
of which 267 are steamers. The gross proceeds arising from 
the sale of condemned prize property, thus far reported, 
amount to $14,396,250 51. 

"A large amount of such proceeds is still under adjudica- 
tion and yet to be reported. The total expenditures of the 
Navy Department, of eveiy description, including the cost of 
the immense squadrons that have been called into existence, 
from the 4th of March, 1861, to the 1st of November, 1864, 
are $238,647,262 35. Your favorable consideration is in- 
vited to the various recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Xavy, especially in regard to a navy yard and suitable estab- 
lishment for the construction and repair of iron vessels, and 
the machinery and armature for our ships, to which reference 
was made in my last annual message. 

" Tour attention is also invited to the views expressed in 
the report in relation to the legislation of Congress at its last 
session in respect to prizes on our inland waters. 

" I cordially concur in the recommendation of the Secretary 
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aa to the propriety of creating the new rank of Vice-admiral 
in our naval service. 

" Tour attention is inrited to the report of the Postmaster- 
General, for a detailed account of the operations and financial 
condition of the Post-Offico Department. The postal revenues 
for the year ending June 30 1864 amounted to |12 438 253 78. 
and the expenditures to $12 t>ii 186 20 the excess of ex- 
penditures over receipts being ?306 532 42 

."The viens presented b^ the Pnstma<>ter General on the 
subject of special grants by the Government in aid of the es- 
tabli'shment of new lines of jcean mail steamships and the 
policy he recommends for the development of incieaied com- 
mercial intercourse with adjacent and neighburing countries, 
should receive the cireful consideration of CongreM 

" It IS of noteworthy interest thit the stead\ expansion of 
population improvement and gnernmental in^titutRns over 
the new and unoccufied portions of our country have scarcely 
been checked much less impeded or de&tioved bvour great 
civil war which at first glance would seem to have ibsorbod 
almost the entiie energies of the "N ation 

"The organization and adiQibsion of the State of Nevada 
has been completed in conform tj with law and thus our 
excellent sj item is firmly estahh'-hcd in the mountains which 
once leemed a barren and uninhabitable waste between the 
Atlantic St'ites and those which haie grown up on the coast 
of the PaciSt Ocean 

" The Territoiies of the Union arc gcnerallv in a condition 
of prosperity and growth Idaho and Montana by reason of 
their great diotince and the interruption of communication 
with them by Indian hostilities have been onlj partially 
organized but it is understood that those diffi(.ulties are 
about to d sappear which will permit their governments, like 
those of the others to go into speedy and full opeiation 

"As mtimatelj connected with and promotive of this mate- 
rial growth of the Nation, I ask the attenti n of Congress to 
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the valuable information and important reeommondation re- 
latiDg to the public lands, Indian affairs, tho Pacific Railroad, 
and mineral discoveries contained in the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, which is herewith transmitted, and which 
report also embraces the subjects of the patents, pensions, 
and other topics of pablic interest pertaiaing to his Depart- 

"The quantity of public land disposed of during the five 
quarters ending on the 30th of September last, was 4,221,343 
acres, of which 1,538,614 acres were entered under the Home- 
stead law. The remainder was located with military land 
warrants, agricultural script certified to States for railroads, 
and sold for cash. The cash received from sales aud location 
fees was $1,019,446. The income from sales during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1864, was SeiS.OOT 21, against 
$136,0TT 95, received during the preceding year. The aggre- 
gate number of acres surveyed during the year Las been equal 
to the quantity disposed of, and there are open to settlemeat 
about 133,000,000 acres of surveyed land. 

" Tho great enterprise of connecting the Atlantic with the 
Pacific States by railways and telegraph lines has been entered 
upon with a vigor that gives assurance of success, notwith- 
standing the embarrassments arising from the prevailing high 
prices of materials and labor. Tbe route of the main line of 
the road has been definitely located for one hundred miles 
westward from the initial point at Omaha City, Nebraska, 
and a preliminary location of the Pacific Railroad of Califor- 
nia has been made from Saciamento eastward to the great 
bend of Mucker river, in Nevada Numerous discoveries of 
gold, silver and cinnabar niines have been added to the many 
heretofore known, and the country occupied by the Sierra 
Nevada and Rocky Mountains and the subordinate ranges 
now teems with enterprising labor which is richly remunera- 
tive. It is believed that the products of the mines of precious 
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metals ia that region have, during the year reached, if not 
exceeded, 1100,000,000 in value. 

" It was reeommeaded in my last annual message, that our 
Indian system be remoi^led. Congress, at its last session, 
acting upon the reeommendatioa, did provide for reorganizing 
the system in California, and it is believed that under the 
preseot organization the management of the Indians there 
will be attended with reasonable success. Much yet remains 
to he done to provide for the proper government of the Indians 
in other parts of the country, to render it secure for the ad- 
vancing settler and to provide for the welfare of the Indian. 
The Secretary reiterates his recommendations, and to them 
the attention of Oongreaa ia invited. 

"The liberal provisions made by Congress for paying 
pensions to invalid soldiers and sailors of the Republic, and 
to the widows, orphans and dependent mothers of those who 
have fallen in battle, or died of disease contracted, or of 
wounds received in the service of their country, have been 
diligently administered. 

"There have been added to the pension rolls during the 
year ending the thirtieth day of June last, the names of le.TtO 
invalid soldiers, and of 211 disabled seamen, making the 
present number of army invalid pensioners 23,t67, and of 
navy invalid pensioners T13. Of widows, orphans and 
mothers, 23,198 have been placed on the army pension rolls, 
and 2i8 on t!ie navy rolls. 

" The present number of Army pensioners of this class is 
35,433, and of Navy pensioners 793. At the beginning of 
the year, the number of revolutionary pensioners was 1,430. 
Only twelve of them were soldiers, of whom seven have since 
died. The remainder are those who, under the law, receive 
pensions because of relationship to revolutionary soldiers. 

"During the year ending the thirtieth of June, 1864, 
14,504,616 92 have been paid to pensioners of all classes. 

"I cheerfully commend to your contiuued patronage the 
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bencToknt iastitutions of the District of Columbia, whicli 
have hitherto been established or fostered by Congress, aod 
respectfully refer for informatioQ coaeerniag them, and in 
relation to the Washington Aqueduct, the Capitol, and other 
matters of local interest to the report of tho Secretary. 

"The Agricultural Department, under the supervision of 
its present energetic and faithful head, is rapidly commend- 
ing itself to the great and vital interest it was intended to 
advance. It is peculiarly the People's Department, in which 
they feel more directly concerned than in any oUier, I com- 
mend it to the continued attention and fostering care of Con- 
gress. 

" The war continues. Since the last annual message, all 
the important lines and positions then occupied by our forces 
Lave been maintained, and our armies have steadily advanced, 
thus liberating the regions left in the rear, so that Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and parts of other States have again 
produced reasonably fair crops. 

" The most remarkable feature in tho military operations 
of the year, is General Sherman's attempted march of three 
hundred miles directly through insurgent regions. It tends 
to show a great increase of our relative strength, that our 
General-in -chief should feel able to confront and hold in check 
every active force of the enemy, and yet to detach a well- 
appointed, large army to move on such an expedition. The 
result not being yet known, conjecture in regard to it is not 
here indulged. 

"Important movements have also occurred during the 
year to the effect of moulding society for ductiHty in the 
Union, Although short of complete success, it is much in 
the right direction that twelve thousand citizens in each of 
the States of Arkansas and Louisiana, have organized loyal 
Stat« governments with free Constitutions, and are earnestly 
struggling to maintain and administer them. 

" The movement in the same direction, more extensive, 
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though less definite, in Missouri, Eeatucky, and ' 
should not he oycrloolced. 

" But Maryland presents the example of complete si 
Maryland is secare to liberty and union for all the future. 
The genius of rebellion will no more claim Maryland. Like 
another foul spirit, being driven out, it may seek to tear her 
but it will rule her ao more. 

" At the last Session of Congress, a proposed amendment 
of the Constitution abolishing slavery throughout the United 
States, passed the Senate, but failed, for lack of the requisite 
two-thirds vote in the House of Representatives. Although 
the present is the same Congress, and nearly the same 
members, and without question on the patriotism of those 
who stood in opposition, I venture to recommend the con- 
sideration and passage of the measure at the present session. 

"Of course the abstract question is not changed, but an 
intervening election shows almost certainly that the next 
Congress will pass the measure, if this does not. Hence 
there is only a question of time as to when the proposed 
amendment will go to the States for their action ; and as it is 
to go at all events, may we not agree that the sooner the 
better? It is not claimed that the election has imposed a 
duty on members to change their views or their votes any 
further than aa an additional element to be considered. 
Their judgment may be affected by it. 

"It is the voice of the people, now for the first time heard 
upon the question. In a great national crisis like ours, 
unanimity of action among those seeking a common end is 
very desirable, almost indispensable, and yet an approach to 
such unanimity is attainable, only as some deference shall he 
paid to the will of the majority, simply because it is the will 
of the majority. 

"In this case, the common end is the maintenance of the 
Union, and among the means to secure that end, such will, 
through the election, is most clearly declared in favor of such 
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Constitutional Amendment. Tbe most reliable indication of 
public purpose iu this country is derived through out popular 
election. Judging by the recent canvass and its result, the 
purpose of the people within the loyal States to maintain the 
integrity of the TJuion was never more firm nor more nearly 

"The extraordinary calmness and good order with which 
the millions of voters met and mingled at the polls, give 
strong assurance of this. Not only those who supported the 
'Union Ticliet,' so called, but a great majority of the oppos- 
ing party also, may bo fairly claimed to entertain and to 
be actuated by the same purpose. It is an unanswerable 
argument to this effect that no candidate to any office what- 
ever, high or low, has ventured to seek votes C>n the avowal 
that he was for giving up t!ie Union, 

"There has been much impugning of motives, and heated 
controversy as to the proper means and best mode of advanc- 
ing the Union cause, but in the distinct issue of Union or no 
Union, the politicians have shown their distinctive knowledge 
that there is no diversity among the people. In affording 
the people a fair opportunity of showing one to another and 
to the world this Brmness and unanimity of purpose, the 
election has been of vast value to the National cauae. 

" The election has exhibited another fact not lees valuable 
to be known in the fact that we do not approach exhaustion 
in the most important branch of the national resources, that 
of living men. While it is melancholy to reflect that the war 
has filled so many graves, and carried mourning to so many 
hearts, it is some relief to know that, compared with the surviv- 
ing, the fallen have beeu so few. While corps, and divisions, 
and brigades, and regiments have formed, and fought and 
dwindled, and gone out of existence, a great majority of the 
men who composed them are still living. The same is true 
of the naval service. The election returns prove this. So 
many votes could not else be found. The States regularly 
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holding elections, both now and four years ago, to wit: 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Xew 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin, cast 3,983,011 votes now, 
against 3,810,222 then, to which are to he added 33,162 
cast now in the new States of Kansas and Xcyada, whicb 
States did not vote in 1860 ; thus swelling the aggregate to 
4,075,173, and the net increase during the three years and a 
half of war to 145,151. 

" To this, again, should be added the Dumher of all soldiers 
in the field from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, and California, who, by the laws 
of those States, could not vote away from thoir hornet, and 
whifih number cannot be less than ninety thousand Nor yet 
is this all. The number in organized territories is triple now 
what it was four years ago, while thousands w hite and black, 
join us as the National army forces back the insurgent linei. 
So much is shown, affirmatively and negatively, by the 
election. 

"It is not natural to inquire how the increase has been 
produced, or to show that it would have been greater but for 
the war, which is partially true ; the important fact remaining 
demonstrated, that we have more men now than we had wben 
the war began ; that we are not exhausted, nor in process of 
exhaustion ; that we are gaining strength, and may, if need 
be, maintain the contest indefinitely. This as to men. 

"National resources are now more complete and abundant 
than ever ; the National resources, then, are unexhausted, and, 
as we believe, inexhaustible. The public purpose to reestab- 
lish and maintain the National authority is unchanged, and, 
as we believe, unchangeable. The manner of continuing the 
effort remains to choose. On careful consideration of all tho 
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evidence accessible, it seems to me that qo attempts at nego- 
tiation witli the insurgent leader could result in any good. 

" He would accept of nothing short of the severance of the 
Union. His declarations to this effect are explicit and oft- 
repeated. He does not attempt to deceive us. He affords 
U9 no excuse to deceive ourselves. We cannot voluntarily 
yield it. Between him and us the issue is distinct, simple, 
and inflexible. It is an issue which can only be tried by war, 
and decided by victory, 

" If wo yield, we are beaten ; if the Southern people fail 
him, he is beaten — either way, it would be the victory and 
defeat following war What is true, however, of him who 
heads the insurgeni cause, is not necessarily true of those who 
follow. Although he cannot reaccept the Union, they can. 
Some of them, we know, already desire peace and reunion. 
The number of such may increase. 

" They can at any moment have peace simply by laying 
down tlieir arms and submitting to the National authority 
under the Constitution. After so much, the Government 
could not, if it would, maintain war against them. The loyal 
people would not sustain, or allow it. If questions should 
remain, we would adjust them by the peaceful means of legis- 
lation, conference, courts, and votes. 

" Operating only in constitutional and lawful channels, soma^ 
certain and other possible questions are and would be be- 
yond the Executive power to adjust ; for iastanee, the admis- 
sion of members into Congress, and whatever might require 
the appropriation of money. 

" The Executive power itself would be really diminished by 
the cessation of actual war. Pardons and remissions of forfeit- 
ure, however, would still be within Executive control. In 
what spirit and temper this control would be exercised, can 
be fairly judged of by the past. A year ago general pardon 
and amnesty upon specified terms were offered to all except 
certain designated classes, and it was at this same time made 
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known that the excepted classes were still within contempla- 
tion of special clemency. 

" Buring the year many availed themselves of the general 
provision, and many more would, only that the sign of bad 
faith ID some led to such precautionary measures as rendered 
the practical power less easy and certain. During the same 
time, also, special pardons have been granted to individuals 
of excepted classes, and no voluntary individual application 
has been denied. 

"Thus, practically, the door has been for a full year open 
to all, escept such as were not in condition to make free 
choice ; that is, such as were in custody or under constraint. 
It is still so open to all ; but the time may come, probably 
will come, when public duty shall demand that it be closed, 
and that, in lieu, more vigorous measures than heretofore 
shall be adopted. 

"In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance to 
the National authority, on the part of the insurgents, as the 
only indispensable condition to ending the war on the part 
of the Government, I retract nothing heretofore said as to 
slavery. I repeat the declaration made a year ago, that 
while I remain in my present position I shall not attempt to 
retract or modify the Emancipation Proclamation, nor shall I 
return to slavery any person who is free by the terms of that 
proclamation or by any of the acta of Congress. 

" If the people should, by whatever mode, or means, make 
it an Executive duty to re-euslave such persons, another, and 
not I, must be their instrument to perform it. 

" In stating a single condition of peace, I moan simply to 
say that the war will cease on the part of the Government 
whenever it shall have ceased on the part of those who 
began it. 

"AsaiHAM Lincoln." 
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Bcault— Evtni gesBioil f the Isenate— Millttu-J Situation— fchecmftn—Oharloat D— Cnl 
nmbl*— Wilmiagtoq— Fort rraher— Shetidan— Gratit— Keliel ConeresB— Sm iil Inang 
nrvtloQ.— Inaugural— Ei^;UahGQmiDtQt — ProclunatioD toX>-uerter? 

As illustrative uf the gen al plei^ant miniier of tbf Pre^i 
deat, take the folbw ing m respon-ie to a SLremde DeLember 
6th, 1864 : 

" FE1EN155 AND Fellow CITI^F^i^ — I belicvG I shill never 
be old enough to ipcak without embarrassment when I have 
nothing to talk ab^ut I have no good newa to tell you 
and yet I have no bad new to fell We hare talked of elec 
tions until there is cothmg more to say about them The 
most interesting news we now ht\e 19 from Sherman We 
all know where he went m at, but I can't tell where he will 
come out at. I will now close by proposing three cheers for 
General Sherman and his army." 

On the 24th of January, 1865, having been made the recip- 
ient of a beautiful vase of skeleton leaves, gathered from the 
battle-field of Gettysburg, which had been subscribed for at 
the great Sanitary Fair, held in Philadelphia during the pre- 
vious summer, in reply to the warmly sympathetic and appre- 
ciative address of the Chairman of the Committee entrusted 
with the presentation, he said : 

" Reverend Sia, and Ladies and Gentlemen : — I accept, 
with emotions of profoundest gratitude, the beautiful gift you 
have been pleased to present to me. You will, of course, 
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expect that I acknowledge it. So much has been said about 
Gettyshurg, and so well said, that for me to attempt to say 
more may, perhaps, only serve to weaken the force of that 
which has already beeo said. 

"A most graceful and eloquent tribute was paid to the 
patriotism and self-denying labors of the American ladies, on 
tbe occasion of the consecration of the National Cemetery at 
Gfettysburg, by our iHustrious friend, Edward B^'erett, now, 
alas 1 departed from earth. His life was a truly great one, 
and, I think, the greatest part of it was that which crowned 
its closing years. 

" I wish you to read, if you have not already done so, the 
glowing, and eloquent, and truthful words which he then 
spoke of the women of America. Truly the services they 
Lave rendered to the defenders of our country in this perilous 
time, and are yet rendering, can never be estimated as they 
ought to be, 

" For your kind wishes to me, personally, I beg leave to 
render you, likewise, my sincerest thanks. I assure you they 
are reciprocated. And now, gentlemen and ladies, may God 
bless you all," 

With the opening of the new year, the air — as often before 

was filled with rumors that the insurgents were anxious to 

negotiate for peace. 

Some there were, even among Mr. Lincoln's friends and 
supporters, who were apprehensive that bis " To whom it may 
concern" announcement of the previous year, was somewhat 
too curt and blunt. Without claiming to have as good an 
opportunity as tbe President for judging in the premises, they 
could not yet divest themselves of the idea that somethinfr 
definite and tangible might result from an interview with rep- 
resentatives from rebeldom; if nothing more, at least a dis- 
tinct understanding that no peace could be attained, without 
separation, unless it were conquered. 
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Thoroughly familiar with the designs and purposes of the 
leading rehels aa Mr, Lincoln was, and well aware that any 
such attempt must prove futile, he was nevertheless deter- 
mined that no valid ground for censure should he afforded by 
himself, in case a favorable opening presented itself 

Accordingly, when he learned — as ho did during the last 
week of January, from his friend, Francis P. Blair, who had 
visited Richmond, with the President's permission — that the 
managers there were desirous of sending certain persons as 
commissioners to learn from the United States Government 
upon what terms an adjustment of difficulties could be made, 
and that A, H. Stephens, of Georgia, R. M. T, Hunter, of 
Virginia, and J. A. Campbell, of Alabama, had been sent 
through the enemy's lines by Davis for the purpose of a con- 
ference upon the subject, Mr. Lincoln, not choosing that the 
commissioners should visit Washington, entrasted the matter 
to Secretary Seward, furnishing him with the following letter 
of instructions, dated Executive Mansion, Washington, Jan- 
uary 31st, 1865 : 

"Hon. William H. Seward, Secretary of State :— -You will 
proceed to Fortress Monroe, Virginia, there to meet and 
informally confer with Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Camp- 
bell, on the basis of my letter to F, P. Blair, Esq., of Janu- 
ary 18, 1865, a copy of which you have. 

"You will make known to them that three things are 
indispensable, to wit : 

" 1. The restoration of national authority throughout all 
the States. 

"2, Xo receding by the Executive of the United States, 
on the slavery question, from the position assumed thereon 
ill the late annua] message to Congress, and in preceding 
documents. 

" 3. No cessation of hostilities short of an end of the war 
and the disbanding of all forces hostile to tho GovDrnment. 
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" You will inform them that all propositions of theirs not 
inconsistent with the above, will be considered and passed 
upon in a spirit of sincere liberality. 

" Yon will hear all tbey may choose to say, and report it to 
ine. 

" You will not assume to definitely consummate any thing 
" Tours truly, A. Lincoln." 

On the 2d of February, the President himself left for 
the point designated, and on the morning of the 3d, attended 
by Mr. Seward, received Meaars. Stephens, Hunter, and 
Campbell, on board a tlnited States steamer anchored in 
Hampton Roads. 

Tbe conference that easued was altogether informal. 
There was no attendance of Secretaries, derke, or witnesses. 
^Nothing was written or read. The conversation, although 
earnest and free, was calm and courteous and kind, on both 
sides. The Kichmond party approached the discussion 
rather indirectly, and at no time did they make categorical 
demands or tender formal stipulations or absolute refusals ; 
nevertheless, during the conference, which lasted four hours, 
the several points at issue between the Government and 
the insurgents were distinctly raised and discussed fully, 
intelligently, and in an amicable spirit. What the insurgent 
party seemed chiefly to favor was a postponement of the 
question of separation, upon which the war wae waged, and 
a mutual direction of the efforts of the Government as well 
as those of tbe insurgents, to some extraneous policy or 
scheme for a season, during which passions might be expected 
to subside, and the armies be reduced, and trade and inter- 
course between the people of both sections be resumed. 

It was suggested by them that tiirough such postponement 

we might have immediate peace, with some, not very certain, 

prospect of an ultimate satisfactory adjustment of political 

relations between the Government and the States, section or 

23 
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people engaged in conftict with it. The suggestion, though 
deliberately considered, was neverthefess regarded hj the 
President as one of armistice or truce, and he announcpd that 
we could agree to no cessation or suspension of hostilities 
excopt on the basis of the disband onment of the insurgent 
forces, and the restoration of the national authority through- 
out all the States in the Union collaterally, and in subordina- 
tion to the proposition which was thus announced. 

The anti-slavery policy of the United States was reviewed 
in all its bearings, and the President announced that he must 



not be expected to depart from the posi 
assumed in his proclamation of emanei 
ments, as these positions 



itions he had heretofore 
pation and other docu- 
terated in his annual 



It wao further declared by the President tliat the complete 
restoration of the national authority everywhere was an indis- 
pensable condition of any assent on our part to whatever form 
of peace might be proposed. The President assured the 
other party that while he must adhere to these positions he 
would be prepared, so far as power was lodged with the 
Executive, to exercise liberality. Its power, however, is 
limited by the Constitution, and when peace should be made 
Congress must necessarily act in regard to appropriations of 
money and to the admission of representatives from the insur- 
rectionary States. 

The Eichmond party were then informed that Congress bad, 
on the 31st of January, adopted, by a constitutional majority, 
a joint resolution submitting to ti:e several States the pro- 
position to abolish slavery throughout the Union, and that 
there was every reason to expect that it would soon be ac- 
cepted by three-fourths of the States, so as to become a part 
of the national organic law. 

The conference came to an end by mutual acquiescence, 
without producing an agreement of views upon the several 
matters discussed, or any of them. 
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On the following morning tlie President and Secietary re- 
turned to Washington, and shortly afterward, m compliance 
with a resolution to that effect, Congress was informed m 
detail of al! that had led to the interview and it? iisue 

Thus was spiked the last gun bearing upon the terms on 
which the rebels would conseot to peace Whatever might 
have been the impression previously it was then well under- 
stood that to the armies in the field then converging toward 
Richmond, and not to the Executive of the nation, resort was 
to be had for peace upon any basis which loyal men would 

On the 1 Tth of February, in accordance with the general 
custom at the expiration of a Presidential term, the Senate 
was convened in active session by the following proclamation : 

" Whebbas, objects of interest to the United States require 
that the Senate should be convened at twelve o'clock on the 
fourth of March nest, to receive and act upon such communi- 
cations as may be made to it on the part of the Executive — 

"Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, have considered it to he my daty to issue this 
my proclamation, declaring that an extraordinary occasion 
requires the Senate of the United States to convene for the 
transaction of business, at the Capitol, in the city of Wash- 
ington, on the fourth day of March next, at twelve o'clock at 
nooQ on that day, of which all who shall at that time be 
entitled to act as members of that body are hereby required 
to take notice. 

" Given under my hand and the seal of the United States, 
at Washington, the nth day of February, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America, the eighty 
ninth. 

" By the President : Abraham Ltnooln. 

"■Wlu-iAM H. Sewart), Secretary of State.'- 
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Tli^ Military 


n»M..n. Thomas It N^h-Jll^. Sl,.„ra 


Lai Go 


isUurousli 



At this time, the military situation w&? very interesting to 
every friend of the Union, whatever might have been the 
feelings it created amoag those who had so long been in arms 
against the Government 

Sherman had " come out" at Savannah, capturing it and 
presenting it as a Christmas gift to the nation, after an ex- 
traordinary march from Atlanta — which he had deprived of 
all power for harm — directly through Ihe heart of Georgia ; 
a march as to which the rebel journaJists made ludicrous 
efforts to hf> oracular in advance, predicting all manner of 
mishaps from the Georgia militia and the various " lions" m 
his way. 

Thomas had fallen back leisurely to Nashville, forcing 
Hood, his antagonist, who had supplanted Johnston on ac- 
count of his fighting qualities, to the losb of almost his entire 
army in a sanguinary Ijattle which occurred near that city, 
Thomas being the attacking party. With the remnants of 
his discomfited force, the fighting general had fallen back, 
where was not definitely known, but evidently to some secure 
support 

Sherman having recuperated his army, had left Savannah 
and marched into South Carolina, where, according to the 
beforenamed veracious chroniclers, he was to flounder ia 
hogs and quagmires, at the mercy of his valorous foes He 
floundered oo, truly — floundered, so as to flank Charleston, 
that nur-ierj and hot-hed of treason, which had so long in- 
tuited the land— and compel its hurried evacuation ; floun- 
Jered, SO as to capture and occupy Colnmhia, the capital of 
the Palmetto State ; floundered, so as to threaten Raleigh, 
the capital of North Carolina; and at the time of which we 
write, had at last floundered to Goldshorough, where he had 
effected a connection with another column, which had pierced 
to that point after the capture of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
the pet port of disinterested blockade -runners — a capture 
rendered certain by the storming of Fort Fisher, coramajiding 
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the entrance to its harbor, in connection with which one 
Major-General was made and another unmade — whether the 
latter result was brought about with or without the coopera- 
tion of the commander of the naval part of the expedition, it 
boots not here to inquire. 

Whither Sheiman would flounder nest became to all 
rebeldoni a question of the very deepest interest. Davis 
having been compelled by his Cougress to assign the discarded 
Johnston to a command, and Lee to the command of al! the 
rebel armies, Johnston was dispatched to head Sherman off, 
should he be insane enough to attempt to move any nearer 
Richmond — a species of insanity to which, it must be con- 
fessed, he had shown a marked tendency. 

Sheridan, too, having chased Early up and out of the 
Shenandoah Valley — that Early the one of whom his troops 
were wont to remark, that his principal business seemed to 
be " to trade Confederate cannon for Yankee whiskey" — had 
been raiding around Richmond in whatsoever direction ho 
listed, severing communications, gobbling up supplies, and 
creating a general consternation. 

And stiil the bull-dog's teeth were firmly fastened in his 
victim. Not twistings, nor squirmings, nor struggjings, nor 
couQterbites could do more than to defer — and that but for a 
short time — the inevitable. 

The rebel congress, at the very last moment of its last 
session, had squeezed through a bill for arming the slaves, 
and Davis had grimly wished them a safe and pleasant 
journey to their respective homes. It was too late, both for 
the slaves and the homes. 

Meantime, on Saturday, March 4th — a day which opened 
unpropitiously, so far as the elements were concerned, but 
which redeemed itself before noontide, becoming bright and 
cheerful — at the hour appointed, the oath of office was for the 
second time administered to Mr, Lincoln — not, however, by 
the same Chief Justice, for Roger B. Taney slept with his 
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fathers, and in his plaeo stood Salmon P. Chase— after 
which, on a staging erected at the eastern portico of the 
Oapitol, he read in a clear, distinct voice, his second in- 
augaral, occupying not more than ten minutes in the act : 

" Fellow- COUNTRYMEN :— At this second appearing to talte 
the oith of the Presidential office, there is less occasion for 
aTi extended s.ddre'i'; than there was at the first. Then a 
statement -iomeT^hat m detail of a course to be pursued 
seemed very fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of 
four yeirs during which public declarations have constantly 
beea called forth on e\ery pimt and phase of the great con- 
test which still absorbs the attention and engrosses the 
energies of the nation little that is new could be presented 

The progress of our arms, upon which all else ehiefly 
depends, is as well known to the public ai to myself, and it 
is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory and encouraging to all 
With high hope for the future, no prediction m regard to it 
is ventured. On the occasion corresponding fo this four 
years ago, all thoughts were anxiously directed to an im- 
pending civil war. All dreaded it, all sought to avoid it 
While the inaugural address was being delivered from this 
place, devoted altogether t« saving the Union without war, 
insurgent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it, with- 
out war ; seeking to dissolve the Union and divide the effects 
by negotiation. 

"Both parties deprecated war, but one of tbem would 
make war rather than let the ration survive, and the other 
would accept war rather than let it perish, and the war came. 

" One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, 
not distributed generally over the Union, but located in the 
southern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and 
powerful interest. All knew that this interest was somehow 
the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate and extend 
this interest was the object for which the insurgents would 
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rend the Umoa ly war whilo the froveinneat claimel no 
right to do more than to restiict the teiiitoi ai culngement 
of it. Jfe thei piity expected the magmti 1o or the duration 
which it iias already atta nod Neither anticipated that the 
cause of the confliLt mi^ht cease even before the conflict 
itself should cea^e Eaih looked for an eisier tnun ph and a 
result leas fund imental and astounding Both leid the same 
Bible and pi ay to the same Gol and each invokes his aid 
against t!ie othei It niiy 9ei,m atiaUgO that any nidn should 
dare to ask a j i t G-o 1 s ass stauce in w nging h ? 1 lead from 
the sweat of otler mens faLes But let us julge not that 
we be not julj,cd 

"Tho pray r of >oth ahoill not be answered Tl at of 
neither has been answered 1 illj The Aim ghty ha^ his 
own purposes Woo unto the wo Id because of oftencei fo 
it must needs be that offences come, but woe to that man by 
whom tho offence eometh.' If we shall suppose that Ame- 
rican slavery is one of these offences which, in the providence 
of God, must needs come, but which, having continued 
through his appointed time, he now wills to remove, and 
that he gives to both North and South this terrible war as 
the woe due to those by whom the offence came, shall we 
discern therein any departure from those Divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always ascribe to him ? 

" Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if 
God wills that it continue uutii all the wealth piled by the 
bondman's two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk and antil every drop of blood drawn by the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn with tho sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, that 
the judgraents of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

"With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation's 
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wounds, to care for him who shall have borae the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphans, to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations." 

Of this address — which was of course made the subject for 
the coarsest commente of those who enjoyed sought so much 
as aiding the pack that hounded Mr. Lincoln while living — 
an English journal, second to none in ability and judgment, 
ancl leader of the better class of thinkers in that country, 
thns spoke ; 

"It is the most remarkable thing of the sort, ever pro- 
nounced by any President of the United States from the first 
day until now. Its Alpha and its Omega is Almighty Ood, 
the God of justice and the Father of raorcies, who is workicg 
out the purposes of his iove. It is invested with a dignity 
and pathos, which lift it high above every thing of the kind, 
whether in the Old World or the New. The whole thing 
puts us in mind of the best men of the English Common- 
wealth ; there is, in fact, much of the old prophet about it." 

On the 16th of March, in accordance with an Act of Con- 
gress, grace was extended to deserters by the following pro- 
clamation : 

" Whereas, The twenty-first section of the act of Congress, 
approved on the 3d instant, entitled ' an act to amend the 
several acts heretofore passed to provide for the enrolling and 
calling out of the National forces, and for other purposes,' re- 
quires that, in addition to the other lawful penalties of the 
crime of desertion from the military or naval service, 'all 
persons who have deserted the military or naval service of 
the United States, who shall not return to the said service 
or report themselves to a provost- marshal within sixty days 
after the proclamation hereinafter mentioned, shall be deemed 
and taken to have voluntarily relinquished and forfeited their 
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righte to become citizens ; and such dfKorters shall be forever 
incapable of holding any office of trust or profit under the 
"United States, or of exercising any rights of citizens thereof ; 
and all persons who shall hereafter desert the military or 
naval service, and all persons who, being duly enrolled, shall 
depart the jurisdiction of the district in which he is enrolled, 
or go beyond the limits of the United States, with the intent, 
to avoid any draft into the military or naval service duly or- 
dered, shall be liable to the penalties of this section And 
the President is hereby authorized and required forthwith, on 
the passage of this act, to issue his proclamatioQ setting forth 
the provisions of this section, in which proclamation the 
President is requested to notify all deserters returning within 
sixty days, as aforesaid, that they shall be pardoned on con- 
dition of returning to their regiments and companies, or to 
sach other organizations as they may be assigned to, unless 
they shall have served for a period of time, equaJ to their 
original term of enlistment' — 

"Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do issue this my proclamation, as required by 
said act, ordering and requiring all desertera to return to 
their proper posts, and I do hereby notify them that all 
deserters who shall within sixty days from the date of this 
proclamation, viz.: on or before the tenth day of May, 1865, 
return to service, or report themselves to a provost- mar.shal, 
shall be pardoned, on condition that they return to their regi- 
ments and companies or such other organizations as they may 
be assigned to, and serve the remainder of their original terms 
of enlistment, and, in addition thereto, a period equal to the 
time lost by desertion. 

" In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

" Done at the city of Washington, this eleventh day of 
March, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
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and 9ixty-3ve, and of the Indepeadence of the United States 
the eighty-niath, 

" By the Presideat : Aisraham Lincoln. 

"W. H. Seward, Secretary of State." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

IN mCH.MOND 



lluii— ProtlauiiitiiPii CloBlus Cerliuu Ports— Pruelsmoa™ Rclitive to Maritime Wgbts— 
Supplfmontary ProolaiuntioH— Ordf IS ftvim tteWar Depaitmeut— The Trait™ PraBident. 

On the afternoon of the 23d of March, 1865, the President, 
accompanied by Mra. Lineola, his youngest son, and a few in- 
vited guests, left Washington for an excursion to City Point. 
The trip was taken under advice of his medical attendant, his ' 
n ilth i av ng become aon e vl at mpa ied by h s unr n tt uj, 
attent n to the pre" ug d t es of h s office 

A 1 J erate atten pt ha 1 been made by Lee to break 
through the 1 nes bur ouud ng h u Assault ng oui i gbt 
ce tre he had i een lepulsed w th a severe loBS 

Shortly afer Urd t deter lined t] at tie u oment hal 
ar ed for ha aivan e A mo euient vaa rdered along 
the ent e hue — Pete aburg fell — P cbmond wa? abanloned 

a h t haste — an 1 Lee & routed a my dr ven to the val! 
Dur ng the prugreaa of the movement the Pres dent for 

varlel from t me to t me the part culars — [res el n to 
the e aeuated Cap tal — nte ed t con i euoos am d the 
sneepng mass of me women and ch Ilren Ha k h te 
aad jellow runa ng shout ng danc nf, sw ng (, the r aja 
bonnets and handker h is — ^i-i el at the de rted man 
s on of the rebel ch ef ch er m u 1 e ^u g u[ from tl e 
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excited multitude — there held a levee — left the same evening 
for City Point — and soon afterward returned to Washington. 

Lee, hemmed iii on every side, soon after surrendered; the 
terms of capitulation, which were dictated by the magnanimous 
President, and dat«d Appomattox Court House, April ninth, 
1865, being as follows ; 

" General Robert E. Lee, Army C. S. : — In accordance 
with the substance of my letter to you of the 8lb inst, I pro- 
pose to receive tbe surrender of the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia on the following terms, to wit : Rolls of all the officers 
and men to be made in duplicate, one copy to be given to an 
officer designat«d by me, the other to be retained by such 
officer or officers as you may designate, tbe officers to give 
their individual paroles not to take up arms against the 
Government of the United States until properly exchanged, 
and each company or regimeatat commander to sign a like 
parole for the men of their commands. The arms, artilierj', 
and public property to be packed and stacked, and turned 
over to the officers appointed by me ta receive them. This 
will not embrace the side arms of the officers, nor their private 
horses or baggage. This done, each officer and maa will be 
allowed to return to their homes, not to be disturbed by 
United States authority so long as they observe their parole 
and the laws in force where they may reside. 
" Very respectfully, 

"U. S. Geant, Lieutenant- General." 

Johnston was nest in order ; and toward him Sherman was 
in motion. 

The night following the President's arrival in Washington, 
the workmen of the Navy-yard formed in procession, marched 
to the White House, in front of which thousands were as- 
sembled, bands playicg, and the entire throng alive with ex- 
citement. 

Repeated calls having been made for him, he appeared at 
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the window, on the entraoce door, calm amid the tumult, and 
was greeted with cheers aud waving of hats. 

Comparative silence Laving been secured, he said : 

" My Feiends : — I am rery greatly rejoiced that an occa- 
si&n has occurred so pleasurable that the people can't restrain 
themselves. 1 suppose ttat arrangements are being made 
for some sort of formal demonstration — perhaps this evening 
or to-morrow night. If there should be such a demonstra- 
tion, I, of course, will have to respond to it; and I will have 
nothing to say if you dribble it out of me, 

" I see you have a band. I propose now closing up by 
requesting you to play a certain piece of music, or a tnne — 
I thought ' Dixie' one of the best tunes I ever heard. 

"I had heard that our adversaries over the way had at- 
tempted to appropriate it. I insisted yesterday we had 
fairly captured it I I presented the question to the Attorney 
General, and he gave it as his opinion that it is our lawful 
prize. I ask the band to give us a good turn upon it." 

The band accordingly played " Dixie," with extraordinary 
vigor, when "three cheers and a tiger" were given, followed 
by the tune of " Yanliee Doodle." The President then pro- 
posed three rousing cheers for Grant and ail under his com- 
mand — and next, three cheers for the Navy and all its forces. 

The President then retired, amid cheers, the tune of " Hail 
Colombia," and the firing of cannon. 

On the night of the eleventh of April, the Executive Depart- 
ments, including the President's House, as also many places 
of business and private residences, were illuminated, and 
adorned with transparencies and national flags ; bon-fires 
blazed in various parts of the city ; and rockets were flred. 

In response to the unanimous call of the thousands of 
both sexes who surrounded the Executive Mansion, Mr, Lin- 
cola appeared at an upper window, and when the cheering 
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with which he was greeted had subsided, spoke as follows 
ia his last public speech ; 

"FELLOw-CiTiziENs: — We meet this evGniDg, Pot in soFTOw, 
but in gladness of heart. The evacuation of Petersburg and 
Richmond, and the surrender of the principal insurgent 
army, give hope of a righteous and speedy peace, whoso joy- 
ous expression cannot be restrained. 

" In the midst of this, however, He, from whom all bless- 
ings flow, must not be forgotten. A call for a National 
Thanksgiving is being prepared, and will be duly promul- 
gated. 

" Nor must those, whose harder part gives as the cause of 
rejoicing, be overlooked — and their honors must not bo par- 
celled out. With others T myself was near the front, and 
had the high pleasure of transmitting much of the "Ood new 
to you, but no part of the honor, or praise, o t 

mine. To General Grant, his skilful officers d 1 m 

all belongs. The gallant Navy stood ready, b t 
reach to take an active part. By these recent I 

re inauguration of the national authority, and th t 

tion, which Las had a large share of thought f m th fit 
ia pressed much more closely upon our attent 

"It is fraught with great diflieulty. TJnIik tl f 

war between independent nations, there is tl 1 

organ for us to treat with. No one man h th ty t 

give up the rebellion for any other man. W mply m t 
begin with and mould from disorganized and d 1 t 1 

ments. Nor is it a small additional etubarras m t th t w 
the loyal people, differ amongst ourselves as t- th i 

manner, and measure of reconstruction. 

"As a general rule, I abstain from reading the reports of 
attacks upon myself, wishing not to be provoked by that to 
which I cannot properly offer an answer ; for, spite of this 
precatition, however, it comes to my knowledge tiiat I am 
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mQcb censured from some supposed agency in setting up and 
seeking to sustain the new State Government of Louisiana, 
In this 1 havo done just so much and no more than the pub- 
lic knows. In the annual Message of December, 1863, and 
the accompanjiog Proclamation, I presented a plan of recon- 
struction, as the phrase goes, which I projnised, if adopted 
by any State, should be acceptable to and sustained by the 
Executive Government of the nation. 

" I distinctly stated that this was not the only plan which 
might possibly be acceptable ; and I also distinctly protested 
that the Executive claimed no right to say when or whether 
members should be admitted to seats in Congress from such 
States. This plan was in advance submitted to the then 
Cabinet, and as distinctly approved by every member of it. 
"One of them snggested that I should then, and in that con- 
nection, apply the Emancipation Proclamation to the thereto- 
fore excepted parts of Virginia and Louisiana; that I should 
drop the suggestion about apprenticeship for freed people ; 
and that I should omit the protest against toy own power in 
■■egard to the admission of members of Congress ; but even he 
approved every part and parcel of the plan which has since 
been employed or touched by the action of Louisiana. The 
new Constitution of Louisiana, declaring emancipation for the 
whole State, particularly applies the proclamation to the part 
previously excepted. It does not adopt apprenticeship for 
freed people, and it is silent — as it could not well be other- 
wise—about the admission of members to Congress ; so that, 
as it applies to Louisiana, every member of the Cabinet fully 
approved the plan. 

" The message went to Congress, and I received many 
commendations of the plan, written and verbal, and not a 
single objection to it by any professed emancipationist came 
to my knowledge until after the news reached Washington 
that the people of Louisiana had begun to move in accordance 
with it From about July, 1862, I had corresponded wi;h 
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different persons supposed to be interested in aeeking a re- 
construction of a State Government for Louisiana. Wiien the 
message of 1863, with the plan before mentioned, reached 
New Orleans, and General Banks wrote me that be was con- 
fident the people, with his military cooperation, would recon- 
struct substantially on that plan, I wrote him and some of 
them to try it. They tried it, aad the result is known 

" Such only bns been my agency in getting up the Louidi- 
ftua Qovernraent. As to snstainiag it, my promisp is out, as 
before stated ; but, as bad promises are better broken than 
kept, I shall treat this as a bad promise, and break it when- 
ever I shall be convinced that keeping it is adverse to the 
public interest. But I have not yet been so convinced. 

" I have been shown a letter on this subject, supposed io 
be an able one, in which the writer expresses regret that my 
miiid has not seemed to be definitely fixed on the question 
whether the seceded States, so called, are in the Union or out 
of it. It would, perhaps, add astonishment to his regret 
were he to learn that since I have found professed Union men 
endeavoring to make that a question, I have purposely for- 
borne any pubUc expression upon it, as it appears to me that 
question has not been, nor yet is, a practically material one, 
and that any discussion of it while it thus remain.? practically 
material could have no effect other than the mischievous one 
of dividing our frienda. 

"As yet, whatever it may become hereafter, that question 
is bad, as the basis of a controversy, and good for nothing at 
all, a merely pernicious abstraction. We all agree that the 
seceded States, so-called, are out of their proper practical 
(■elation with the Union, and that the sole object of the Gov- 
ernment, civil and military, in regard to those States, is to 
again get tbem into that proper practical relation. I believe 
it is not only possible, but in fact easier to do this without 
deciding or even considering whether these States have ever 
been out of the Union, than with it ; finding themselves safely 
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at home, it would be utterly immaterial whether they had 
ever been abroad. 

" Let us all join in doing the acts necessary to restoring the 
proper practical relations between these States and the Union, 
and each forever after, innocently indulge his own opinion 
whether in doing the acts he brought the States from without 
into the Union, or only gave them proper assistance, they 
never having been out of it. 

" The amount of constituency, so to speak, on which the 
new Louisiana Government rests, would be more satisfactory 
to all if it contained 50,000, 30,000, or even 20,000, instead 
of only about 12,000, as it does. 

" It is also unsatisfactory to some that tbe elective franchise 
is not given to the colored men. I would myself prefer that 
it were conferred on the very intelligent, and on those who 
serve our cause as soldiers. 8till the question is not whether 
the Louisiana Government, as it stands, is quite all that is 
desirable. The question is, will it he wiser to take it as it is, 
and help to improve it, or to reject and disperse it ? Can 
Louisiana be brought into proper practical relation with the 
Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding her new State 
Government ? 

" Some twelve thousand voters in the heretofore slave State 
of Louisiana have sworn allegiance to the Union, assumed to 
be the rightful poiitical power of the State, held elections, 
organized a State government, adopted a free State constitu- 
tion, giving the benefit of public schools equally to black and 
white, and empowering the Legislature to confer the elective 
franchise upon the colored man. Their Legislature has 
already voted to ratify the Constitutional amendment recently 
passed by Congress, abolishing slavery throughout the 
Nation. These twelve thousand persons are thus fully com- 
mitted to the Union, and to perpetual freedom in the State — 
committed to the very beings and nearly all the things the 
Nation wants — and they ask the Kation's recognition and 
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make good their committal. Now, if we 
reject and spurn tiiem, we do our utmost to disorganize and 
disperse them. We, in fact, say to the white man, 'You are 
worthless, or worse ; we will neither help you nor be helped 
by you.' To the blacks we say, ' This cup of liberty which 
your old masters there hold to your lips we will dash from 
you, and leave you to the chances of gathering the spilled 
and scattered contents in some vague and undefined way 
when, where, and how.' If this course, by discouraging and 
paralyzing both white and black, has any tendency to bring 
Louisiaca into proper practical relations with the Union, I 
have so far been unable to perceive it. If, on the contrary, 
we recognize and sustain the new Government of Louisiana, 
the converse of all this is made true. 

"We encourage the hearts and nerve the arms of the 
twelve thousand to adhere to their work, and argue for it, and 
proselyte for it, and fight for it, and feed it, and grow it, and 
ripen it, to a complete success The colored man, too, in 
seeing all united for him, is inspired with vigilance, and 
energy, and daring to the same end. Grant that he desires 
the elective franohif-e, will he not attain it sooner by saving 
the already advanced steps toward it than by running back- 
ward over them ? Concede that the new Government of 
Louisiana is only what it should be, as the egg is to the fowl, 
we shall sooner have the fowl by hatching the egg, than by 
smashing it. [Laughter.] 

"Again, if we reject Louisiana, we also reject our vote in 
favor of the proposed amendraeot to the National Constitu- 
tion. To meet this proposition, it has been argued that no 
more than three-fourths of those States which have not at- 
tempted secessioa are necessary to validly ratify the amend- 
ment I do not commit myself against this, further than to 
say that such a ratification would be questionable, and sure 
to be persistently questioned, while a ratification by three- 

24 
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fourths of all the States would bo unqufstionuil and unques- 



" I repeat the question. Can Louisiana be brought into 
proper practical relation with the Union sooner by sustaining 
or by discarding her new State Government? What has 
been said of Louisiana will apply severally to other SCatea ; 
yet so great peculiarities pertain to each State, and such im- 
portant and sudden changes occur in the same State, and 
withal 90 new and unprecedented is the whole case, that no 
exclusive and inflexible plan can safely be prescribed. As to 
details and collaterals, such an exclusive and inflexible plan 
would surely become a new entanglement. Important prin- 
ciples may and must be inflexible. 

" In the present situation, as the phrase goes, it may be 
my duty to make some new announcement to the people of 
the South. I am considering, and shall not fail to act when 
d that action will be proper." 



On the nth of April, also, -appeared the following proclam- 

" Whereas, By my proclamation of the 19th and 2'rth days 
of April, 1861, the ports t)f the United States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas were declared to be subject 
to blockade, but whereas the said blockade has, in conse- 
quence of actual military occupation by this Government, 
since then been conditionally set aside or released in respect 
to the ports of Norfolk and Alexandria, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, Beaufort, in the State of North Carolina, Port Royal, 
in the State of South Carolina, Pensacola and Fernandina, in 
the State of Florida, and New Orleans, in the State of Louis- 
iana ; and whereas, by the 4th section of the act of Congress 
approved on the 13th of July, 18G1, entitled ' an act further 
to provide for the collection of duties on imports, and for other 
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purposes,' the President, for the reasoQS therein sot forth, is 
authorized to close certain ports of entry, 

" Now, therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, do hereby proclaim that the 
ports of Richmond, Tappabaunock, Cherry Stone, Yorktown, 
and Petersburg, in Virginia; of Camden, Elizabeth City, 
Eden ton, Plymouth, "Washington, Newbem, Ocracoke, and 
Wilmington, in North Carolina; of Charleston, Georgetown, 
and Beaufort, in South Carolina ; of Savannah, St. Marys, 
Brunswick, and Darien, in Georgia ; of Mobile, in Alabama ; 
of Pearl river, Shieldsboro', Natchez, and Vicksburg, in Mis- 
sissippi ; of St. Augustine, Key West, St. Marks, Port Leon, 
St. Johns, Jacksonville, and Apalachicola, in Florida; of 
Teche and Franklin, in Louisiana; of Galveston, La Salle, 
ISrazos de Santiago, Point Isabel, and Brownsville, in Texas, 
are hereby closed, and all rights of importation, warehousing, 
and other privileges shall, in respect to the ports aforesaid, 
cease until they shall again have been opened by order of the 
President; and if, while said ports are so closed, any ship or 
vessel from beyond the United States, or having on hoard 
any articles subject to duties, shall attempt to enter any such 
port, the same, together with its tackle, apparel, furniture, 
and cargo, shall bo forfeited to the United States. 

" In witness whereof I have hereunto sot my hand and 
.■aused the seal of the United States to be afSsed. 

"Done at the City of Washington this eleventh day of April, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-five, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the eighty-ninth. 

"AbrahajJ Lincoln. 

"William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

And on the same day the following : 

" Whereas, for some time past vessels- of- war of the United 
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States Lave been refused in certain foreign ports privileges 
and immunities to which they were entitled by treaty, public 
law, or the comity of cations, at the same time that vessels- 
nf-war of the conntry wherein the said privileges and immu- 
nities have been withheld havo enjoyed them fully and unin- 
terruptedly in ports of the Unitcil States, which condition of 
things has not always been forcibly resisted by the United 
Slates, although, on the other band, they have not at any 
time failed to protest against and declare their dissatisfaction 
with the same In the view of the United States no 
condition any longer exists which can he claimed to Justify 
the denial to them by any one of said nations of cus- 
tomary naval rights, such as has heretofore been so unno- 
ceasariiy persisted in. — 

"Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do hereby make known that if after a 
reasonable time shall have elapsed for intelligence of this 
prociamation to have reached any foreign country in whose 
porta the said privileges and immunities shall have been 
reftised as aforesaid, they shall continue to be so refused, 
then and thenceforth the same privileges and immunities 
shall be refused to the vessels -of- war of that country in the 
ports of the United States; and tbis refusal shall continue 
until war-vessels of the United States shall have been placed 
upon an entire equality in the foreign porta aforesaid with 
vessels of other countries The United Stales, whatever 
rlaim or pretence may have existed heretofore, are now at 
least entitled to claim and concede an entire and friendly 
equality of Hghts and JMspitalilies with all nianlime 
nations 

" In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United StatJ^s to bo affiscd. 

" Done at the city of Washington this eleventh day of 
April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
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and sixty-five, and of the iDdependeoce of the United States 
tte eighty-ninth, 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

And, on the twelfth April, the following supplementary 
proclamation ; 

"Whereas, By my proclamation of this date the port of 
Key West, in the State of Florida, was inadvertently in- 
cluded among those which arc not open to commerce : 

" Now, therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, do hereby declare and make 
known that the said port of Key West is and shall remain 
open to foreign and domestic commerce, upon the same con- 
ditions hy which that commerce has hitherto been governed. 

"In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

" Done at the City of Washington tbis eleventh day of 
April, ia the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-five, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America, the eighty-ninth. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State." 

The light in which the administration regarded the position 
of affairs can best be judged from the following official 
bulletin from the War Department, bearing date April thir- 
teenth, 1865 : 

" This Department, after mature consideration and consul- 
tation with the Lieutenant- General upon the results of the 
recent campaigns, has come to the following determination, 
which will be carried into effect by appropriate orders, to be 
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" First To stop all drafting and recruiting in tbe loyal 
States. 

" Second. To curtail purchases for arms, ammnnitioti, 
quartermaster's and commissary supplies, and reduce the 
expenses of the military establishment and its several 
branches. 

" Third. To reduce the number of general and staff officers 
to the actual necessities of the service. 

" Fourth. To remove all military restrictions upon trade 
and commerce, so far as may he consistent with the public 
safety. 

"As soon as these measnrcs can be put in operation, it 
will be made known by public orders. 

"EmviN M. Stanton, Secretary of War." 

The Traitor President, who, on the fifth of April, had issued 
a proclamation to the effect that he should hold on to Vir- 
ginia — where was he at this time f 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE LAST ACT. 



h Mr. Colfiii— Cdbit 



On the morning of Friday, April fourteenth, 1865, after an 
interesting conversation with his eldest son, Robert, a captain 
on General Grant's staff, relative to the surrender of Lee, 
with the details of which the son was familiar, the President, 
g that Schayler Colfax, Speaker of tbe House of Repre- 
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eentativos, was in the Executive Mansion, invited the latter 
to a chat in the reception-room, and during tlie following 
hour the talk turned upon his future policy toward the rebel- 
lion — a matter which he was ahout to submit to his Cabinet. 

After an interview with Joha P. Hale, then recently 
appointed Minister to Spain, as well as with several Senators 
and Representatives, a Cabinet meeting was held, at eleven 
o'clock. General Grant being present, which proved to be one 
of the most satisfactory and important consultations held 
since his first inauguration. The future policy of the Ad- 
ministration was harmoniously and unanimously agreed upon, 
and upon the adjournment of the meeting the Secretary of 
War remarlied that the Government was then stronger than 
at any period since the commencement of the rebellion. 

It was afterwards remembered that at this meeting the 
President turned to General Grant and asked him if he had 
heard from General Sherman. General Grant replied that be 
bad not, hut was in hourly expectation of receiving dispatches 
from him, announcing the surrender of Johnston. 

"Well," said the President, "you will hear very soon now, 
and the news will be important." 

"Why do you think ao ?" said the General. 

"Because," said Mr. Lincoln, "I had a dream last night, 
and ever since the war began I have invariably had the same 
dream before any very important military event has occurred." 
He then instanced Bull Run, Antietam, Gettysburg, etc., and 
said that before each of these events he had had the same 
dream, and turning to Secretary Welles, said ; 

" It is in your line, too, Mr. Welles. The dream is that I 
saw a ship sailing very rapidly, and I am sure that it oor- 
tends some important national event," 

In the afternoon, a long and pleasant conversation was held 
■with eminent citizens from Illinois 

In the evening, during a talk with Messrs, Colfax and 
Ashman — the latter of whom presided at the Chicago C'on- 
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vention, in 1860 — speaking about hia trip to Richmond, when 
the suggestion was made that there was much uneasiness at 
the North while he was at what had been the rebel capita), 
for fear that some traitor might shoot him, Mr. Lincoln 
sportively replied, that he would have been alarmed himself, 
if ajiy other person had been President and gone there, but 
that, as for himself, he did not feel in any danger whatever. 

This possibility of an assassination had been presented 
before to the President's mind, but it had not occasioned him 
a moment's uneasiness. A member of his Cabinet one day 
said to him, " Mr. Lincoln, you are not sufficiently careful of 
yourself There are bad men in Washington. Did it never 
occur to you that there are rebels among us who are had 
enough to attempt your life ?" The President stepped to a 
desk and drew from a pigeon-hole a package of letters. 
" There," said he, " every one of these contains a threat to 
assassinate me. I might he nervous, if I were to dwell upon 
the subject, but I have come to this conclusion : there are 
opportunities to kill me every day of my life, if there are 
persons disposed to do it. It is not possible to avoid 
exposure to such a fate, and I shall not trouble myself 
about it, " 

Upon the evening alluded to, while conversing upon a 
matter of business with Mr. Ashman, he saw that the 
latter was surprised at a remark which he had made, when, 
prompted by his well-known desire to avoid any thing offen- 
sive, he immediately said, " You did not understand me. 
Ashman : I did not mean what you inferred, and I will take 
it all back, and apologize for it." He afterward gave Mr, 
A. a card, admitting himself and friend for a further conver- 
sation early in the morning. 

Turning to Mr. Colfax, he said, " Ton are going with Mrs. 
Lincoln and me to the theatre, I hope," The President and 
General Grant had previously accepted an invitation to be 
present that evening at Ford's Theatre, hut the General had 
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been obliged to leave for the North, Mr. Lincoln did not 
like to entirely disappoint the audience, as the announcement 
had been publicly made, and had determined to fulfil hid 
acceptance. 

Mr. Colfax, however, deeiining on account of other engage- 
mentB, Mr. Lincoln said to him, " Mr, Sumner has the gavel 
of the Confederate Congress, which he got at Richmond to 
hand to the Secretary of War. But I insisted then that he 
must give it to you ; and you tell him for me to hand it over." 
Mr. Ashman alluded to the gavel, still in bis possession, 
which be had used at Chicago ; and about half an hour after 
the time they had intended to leave for the theatre, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs, Lincoln rose to depart, the former reluctant 
and speaking about remaining at home a half hour longer. 

At the door he stopped and said, " Colfas, do not forget 
to tell the people in the mining regions, as you pass through 
them, what I told you this morning about the development 
when peace comes, and I will telegraph you at Saa Fran- 
cisco." Having shaken hands with both gentlemea ajid 
bidden them a pleasant good-bye, the President with his 
party left for the theatre. 

The box occupied by them was on the second tier above 
the stage, at the right of the audience, the entrance to it 
being by a door from the adjoining gallery. One, who had 
planned Mr. Lincoln's assassination with extraordinary pre- 
cautions against any failure, having effected an entrance by 
deceiving the guard, found himself in a dark corridor, of 
which the wall made an acute angle with the door. The 
assassin had previously gouged a channel from the plaster 
and placed near by a stout piece of board, which he next 
inserted between the wall and the panel of the door. 

Ingress then being rendered impossible, he next turned 
toward the entrances to the President's box, two ia number, 
as the box by a sliding partition could, at pleasure, be con- 
verted into two. The door at the bottom of the passage was 
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opea ; tbat nearer the assassin was closed. Both had spring- 
lock&, but their screws had been carefully loosened so as to 
yield to a slight pressure, if necoasaiy. 

Resort was had to the hither door, in which a small hole 
had been bored, for the purposB of securing a view of the 
interior of the box, the door first described having first beea 
fastened, and the discovery made that the occupants had 
taken seats as follows : the President in the arm-chair 
nearest the audience, Mrs. Lincoln next, then, after a con- 
siderable space, a Miss Clara Harris in the corcor nearest 
the stage, and a Major H. R. Eathbone on a lounge along 
the further wall. 

The play was, " Our American Cousin." While all were 
intent upon its representation, the report of a pistol first an- 
nounced the presence of the assassin, who uttered the word 
" Freedom 1" and advanced toward the front The Major 
Laving discerned the murderer through the smoke, and grap- 
pled with him, the latter dropped his pistol and aimed with 
a knife at the breast of his antagonist, who caught the blow 
in the upper part of his left arm, but was unable to detain the 
desperado, though he immediately seized him again. The 
villain, however, leaped some twelve feet down upon the 
open stage, tangling bis spur in the draped flag below the 
box and stumbling in his fall. 

Recovering himself immediately, he flourished his dagger, 
shouted "Sic semper lyrannis" and "The South is avenged," 
retreated successfully through the labyrinth of the theatre — 
perfectly familiar to him — to his horse in waiting below. 
Between the deed of blood and the escape there was not the 
lapse of a minute. The hour was about half-past ten. There 
was but one pursuer, and he from the audience, but he was 
outstripped. 

The meaning of the pistol-shot was soon ascertained. 
Mr. Lincoln had been shot in the back of the head, behind 
the left ear, the ball traversing an oblique line to the right 
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ear. He was rendered instantly unconacious, and never knew 
friends or pain again. Having been conveyed as soon as 
possible to a Louse opposite the theatre, he expired there the 
next morning, April fifteenth, 1865, at twenty-two minutes 
past seven o'clock, attended by the principal members of his 
Cabinet and other friends, from all of whom the heart- 
rending spectacle drew copious tears of sorrow. Mrs. Lin- 
coln and her son Robert were in an adjoining apartment — 
the former bowed down with anguish, the latter strong 
enough to sustain and console her. A disconsolate widow 
and two sons now constituted the entire family. Soon after 
nine o'clock, the body was removed to the White House 
under military escort. 

Thus ended the earthly career of Abraham Lincoln, six- 
teenth President of the United States, on the threshold of 
bis fifty-seventh year and second Presidential term. 

"Sio semper tyrannis .'" And this the justiScation for the 
murder of a ruler who had 

" — -boroBhia faoulliea so meek, had beeo 

Sii clear ia his great ofBce, that his virtues 
Will plaad like angola, trumpet-Ion gued, agninat 
The deep damnaOon of hia taking-oH". " 

" The South avenged 1" And by tiie cold-blooded murder 
of the best friend that repentant rebels ever had — of one who 
had long withstood the pressing appeals of his warmest per- 
sonal and political friends for less lenity and more rigor in 
dealing with traitors. 

It was written in the decrees of the Immutable that he 
should fall by the bullet — not, indeed, on the battle-field, 
whoso sad suggestings he Lad so often, and so tenderly, 
lovingly heeded-~but in the midst of his family, while seek- 
ing relief from the cares of state — and by a murderer's hand I 
— the first President to meet such a fate — thenceforth our 
martyr- chief 1 

But sorrow was tempered with mercy. He did not fall 
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uutil a benigDant Providence bad permitted liim to enjoy a 
foretaste, at least, of the blessings wbich he had been instru- 
mental iQ conferring upon the land he loved so well. 

The pledges of his first Inaugural Address had been amply 
redeemed — those pledges which so many declared impossible 
of fulfilment, which not a few mocked as beyond human 
power to accomplish. The power confided to him had been 
successfully used " to hold, occupy, and possess the property 
and places belonging to the Government." No United States 
fort at the time of his fall flaunted treason in the eyes of the 
land. The day of his murder the old flag had been flung to 
the breeze from Sumter with eeremonies befitting the joyous oc- 
casion, by the very bauds that four years before had been com- 
pelled to lower it to arrogant traitors ; and friends of freedom 
for man, irrespective of color or race, walked the streets of 
Charleston — a city of desolation, a skeleton of its former self 
—Jubilant that, since God so willed it, in His own good 
time, Freedom was National and Slavery but a thing of the 
past. 

"When he fell, the Nation, brought bj the stem necessities 
of direful war to the discharge of duties befitting a better man- 
hood, passing by all projects for an emancipation of slaves, 
which should he merely gradual, not co»teut even that such 
emancipation had been proclaimed as a measure of military 
necessity, had spoken in favor of such an amendment of the 
Constitution as should forever prohibit any claim of property 
in man. Though the final consummation of that great 
measure had not been reached when our President was re- 
moved, it was given him to feel assured that the end was not 
distant, was even then close at band. 

When he fell, that body of traitors which bad assumed to 
be a Government had fled, one scarcely knew whither, 
with whatever of ill-gotten gains their greedy bands could 
grasp — their main army captive, the residue of their military 
force on the point of surrendering. From what had been their 
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capital, in the mansion appropriated to tlie special nee of 
tbe cliiefe9t among the conspirators, he had heen permitted to 
send words of greeting to the nation. 

When be fell, treason throughout the land lay gasping, 
dying. 

It needed not that dismal, dreary, mid-April day to in- 
tensify the sorrow. As on the wings of lightning the news 
sped through the land — " the President is Shot" — " is 
dying" — " is dead" — men knew scarcely how to credit the 
tale. Wlien the fearful certainty came home to each, strong 
men bowed themselves and wept — maid and matron joined in 
the plaint. With no extraneous prompting, with no impulse 
save that of the heart alone, the common grief took on a com- 
mon garb. HoQses were draped — the flag of our country 
hung pensive at half-mast — portraitures of the loved dead 
were found on all. 

And dreary as was the day whea first the tidings swept 
throagh the country, patriot hearts were drearier still. It 
was past analysis. It was as if chaos and dread night had 
come again. 

Meanwhile the honored dead lay in state in the country's 
capitol. 

On that dreamy, hazy nineteenth of April — suggesting, were 
it not for the early green leaves, the fresh springing grass, the 
glad spring caroling of birds, "that sweet autumnal summer 
which the Indian loved so well" — on that day when sleep 
wooed one even in the early morn, his obsequies were cele- 
brated in the country's metropolis. 

And throughout the land, minute guns were fired, hells 
tolled, business suspended, and tbe thoughtful betook them- 
selves to prayer, if so be that what verily seemed a curse 
might pass from us. 

Thence the funeral cortege moved to the final resting-place 
— the remains of a darling son, earlier called, accompanying 
those of the father — by the route the President had taken 
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when first he hid been ■^nmrnoned to the chair of State. 
Before half of the mournful task was done, came tidinga that 
the assassin had bLon sent to hia final account by the aven- 
ger's hand, gurgling out, as hia worthless life ebbed away, 
"useless! useless 1' 

As the sad procesbion wended its way, where hundreds had 
gathered in '61, impelled by more ourlooity or by paitisan 
sympathy, thousands gathered, four yeaia later, through 
affection, through reverence through deep, abiding ^^urrow 

Flowers beautified the lifeless remains — dirges were sung 
— the people's great heart broke out into sobs and sighing. 

And BO, home to the praine they bore him whom, when 
first he was called the Nation knew not — whom, mid the 
storms and raginga of those years of civil war, they had 
learned, had loved, to call father and friend. 

In the Oak Ridge Ctmeterj in his own Springfield, on the 
fourth of May, 18G5, they laid him to rest, at the foot of a 
knoll, in the most beautiful part of the ground, over which 
forest trees — rare ii(,ni?ens of the prairie — look lovingly. 

There all that is mortal of Abeaham Ltncolk reposes. 

" The immortal "> ' Hail, and farewell ! 



CHAPTER XXTI. 



RRaaonH fjr Itis Ke-elocHon— What 
— Autobiogriphj— His MijdnBtj— i 



What shall he said, in summing up, of Abraham Lincoln 
aa a statesman and a man ? That from such humble begin- 
nings, in circumstances so adverse, he rose to be the Chief 
Magistrate of one of the leading countries of the world, would 
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were it in any other country, be evidence of ability of tlie 
very highest order. 

Here, however, so many from similar surronndings have 
achieved similar results that this fact of itself does not neces- 
sarily unfold the man clearly and fully to us. He might have 
hcon pat forward for that high station as a skillful and ac- 
complished politician, from whose elevation hosts of partisans 
counted upon their own personal advancement and profit. 
Or he might have been a succeasful general ; or one possess- 
ing merely negative qualities, with no salient points, all 
objectionable angularities rounded off till that desirable availa- 
bility, which has at times been laid hold of for the Presidency 
had been reached ; or, yet again, one who had for a long time 
boea in the front ranks of an old and triumphant party, and, 
therefore, as such matters have been managed with us, ad- 
mitted to have strong claims upon such party ; or, lastly, one 
who, having for many years schemed and plotted and labored, 
in season and out of season, for the nomination, at last 
achieved it. 

For such Presidents have been furnished os. But he was 
neither. And yet the highest point to which an American 
may aspire he reached. Clearly, then, there must have been 
something of strength and of worth in the man. 

He was reelected, the first President since Jackson to 
whom that honor had been accorded. And thirty-two years 
had passed — eight Presidential terms — since Jackson's re- 
election. He was, moreover, reelected by a largely increased 
vote. 

The years covered by his administration were the stormiest 
in American history, " piled high," as he himself said, " with 
difBcuUies. " Xo President was ever more severely attacked, 
more unspariogly denounced than ho. None more belittled 
than he. And yet he was triumphantly reelected. Why? 
For the same reason that first brought him before the country. 

Primarily and mainly because the mass of the people had 
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imbouniled confidence in Lis honesty and devotion to princi- 
ple. TlioQgh these qualities, it is pleasant to say, have been 
by no means rare in our Presidents, yet Abraham Lincoln 
seemed so to speak, ao steeped and saturated in them that a 
hold was thereby obtained upon the common mind, the lilie 
of which CO other Presideat since Washington had secured. 
The bitterest opponent of his policy was constrained, if 
candid, to admit, if not the existence of these qualities, at 
least the prevailing popular belief in their existence. 

What shall be said of him as a statesman ? 

That he found the fabric of our National Goveroment rock- 
ing from turret to foundation stone — that he left it, afl«r four 
years of strife such as, happily, the world rarely witnesses, 
firmly fixed, aad sure; this should serve in some sort, as 
an answer. 

But might not this be owing )r prmcipally so to the 
ability of the counsellors whom he gathered about him? 
Beyond a doubt the meed of praise is to I e shared Tet we 
should remember that few Presidents ha\e so uniformly 
acted of and for themselves in mittcrs of itate policy as did 
Mr. Lincoln. Upon many qiie'-tion« the op nions cf his 
Cabinet were sougl t — a Cabinet representing thL various 
shades of thought the various stagci of progress through 
x\hich the people of whom they were the exponents were 
J tssing from yeii to year — after obtaining which ho would 
a t "Jut in most instances perhaps he struck out for him- 
self aftei careful conscientious reflection launching his policy 
upon unknnn n seas quietly assured that truth was with 
him ind that he could not be mistaken Nor was he often. 

Having to feel his way along for the mo«t pait — groping 
in the dark — he could not push on so fast and far aa to leave 
the people out of breath or staring fdr in his rear Still, it 
must not bo understood that he never acted aEramst what was 
plainly the popular will. The n ^n was not of that mould. 
Unquestionably in his dealings w th the trti. k iding Euro 
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pean powers he often acted in direct opposition to the 
popular wish, JTotMng would have been easier than for him 
to have brought a foreign war upon the country ; and in such 
action, for a time at least, he would have lieen sustained by 
the mass of the people. So, too, as to vindictive measures 
towardi, the rebels. By adopting these he would, oftentimea, 
have been in harmony with the general wish for vengeance 
and retaliation. In both these instancca — to name no others 
— he chose to act counter to the current sentiment. More 
politic, with a more piercing outlook than the mass, he saw 
the end from the beginning, and in the one case chose to 
overlook what was, to his mind, grossly wrong, and in the 
other, to stand up for the genera! interests of humanity 
through all time rather than to cater to the desire of the 
hour, natural and, perhaps, pardonable though it was. 

What in meant is this— that, in the complications m which 
the country was involved, he invariably acted, where expedi- 
ency simply and not principle was concerned, so as to feel 
sure that the body of the people were with him If failure 
were to result, he would have them feel that the responsibility 
for it rested as much upon them as upon him. He earnestly 
endeavored to point out what he judged the better way and 
to bring the people to his conviction ; but, if they relucted, he 
waited till they should have advanced where, or nearly where, 
he was. This was generally felt, and it added largely to the 
confidence reposed in him. By means of it, a general acqui- 
escence was procured in many measures earlier than could 
have been gained by any other course. We Americans are a 
peculiar people in some respecL^i. We dislike to be led by 
any man. Nay, we stoutly deny that we are. We are not — ■ 
when we see the loading strings. 

Mr. Lincoln's state papers in their structure and composi- 
tion were not always what a critical scholar would have 
desired. Some wonld say they were presented quite too 
often in undress. The people are not profound critics. They 
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; could comprehend every word, Tiioy felt that tliey were ad- 

' dressed as fellow-citizens. The ordinarily formal and stilted 

official documents came from his plain pen a talk to them by 
' the fireside. He said, moreover, exactly what he meant and 

as he meant, in his own clear cogent way, void of verbiage, 
homely often but always the ontgrowth of a profound intelli- 
' gent conviction. And, generally, be struck home. His were 

I the words to which "the common pulse of man teeps time." 

How studded are his papers with lucid illustration; how 
transparently honest and candid, like the man, their author 1 
His tenacity of purpose was marked. Signing that im- 
mortal proekmation, wbich made him the Liberator of 
I America, on the afternoon of January 1st, 18C3, after hours 

I of New Year's hand-shaking, be said to friends that night — 

" The signature looks a little tremulous, for my band was 
tired, but my resolution was firm. I told them in September, 
i if they did not return to their allegiance and cease murdering 

' our soldiers, I would strike at this pillar of their strength. 

And now the promise shall be kept ; and not one word of it 
[ will I ever recall." In all the varying scenes through which 

[ as our leader he passed, avoiding the extremes of sudden 

exultation or deep depression, calm and quiet, and resolute 
■ and determined, he kept on his course, witb duty as his 

' guiding star, an unwarped conscience his prompter. Peeling 

I always that he bore his life in his hands, in the perilous posi- 

tion in which he was placed, as well as he who went forth to 
! do duty in the battle-Beld, he faltered not, swerved not, 

compromised not, retracted not, apologized not, but pursued 
his way with an inflexibility as rare as it is grand and in- 
spiring. Others might doubt — not he. He saw the end toward 
which the nation and himself must strive. That was ever 
present to him, and toward that he ever worked. His mission 
as President was, as be so often, and so pointedly stated, to 
save the ITnion, And he saved it There may be those who 
will contend that such a result might have been reached by 
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other meaus tbau those he was impelled to employ. That is 
theory. He reduced his to practice. For himself, he could 
work only in his own harness ; and patiently, persistently, 
painfully he worked on till the goal was reached. 

Well has WasbiDgton been styled the Father of his Country. 
Yet this arose from Teneration rather than, from iove ; for 
the most felt such an impassable gulf between themselves 
aud the patriot-hero, that to them he appeared of quil£ 
another order of beings than themselves. 

Abraham Lincoln was both Saviour and Father; for he 
preserved whatever was most valuable in the old and created 
a new order of things possessing an inherent dignity and 
importance which the old nevei hid And such titles the 
pi-ople bestow upon him through love 

The chiricteiistics of the man stood prominently out in 
the state'iman Hl had not one girb as an oIHciil and 
anothei an a citizen No chango marked liis transit from the 
chit of the drawing room to the consultation of cabinet 
What he was in the one situation he w aa in the other His 
peculiar humor was not, as thobc who least knew bim judged 
his habitual di'ipositioc More of melancholy and sadness 
tentred in him than mo^t were iware His favorite poem — 
given below for the sufficient reason that it was his favorite 
— attests the vein of pensiveness which was in him. " There 
is one poem," he remarked in conversation, "that is almost 
continually present with me : it comes in my mind wheneuei: 
I have relief from thought and care." 

Oh, wLy 3hoald the spirit of mortal be proadf 
Hie a Bwift, fleeting meteor, a fast-flying olond, 
A flasli of tliB liglitning, a break of the wave, 
Mau passeth from life to bis rest in tbe grave. 

The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around and together be laid ; 
And the joung and the old, and the low and the )iigh, 
Shall moulder to dust and together shall lie. 
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The iufaut a mother attunded and lored ; 
The mother that infant's affection who proved ; 
The husband that mother and infant who lileased, 
£ach, all, are a'vay to their dwellings of Best. 

The maid on whose cheek, on whoae hrow, in whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure— her triumpha are by ; 
And the memory of those who loTad her and praised, 
Ate alike from the minds of the living erasi^d. 

The hand of the king that the fceptre hath borne ; 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn ; 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depth of the grave. 

The peasant whoae lot was to sow and to reap ; 
The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up the steep ; 
The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread. 
Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 

The saint who enjoyed the communion of heaven. 
The sinner who dared to remain nnforgiven. 
The wise and the foolish, the gailty and Just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones iu the dust. 

So the multitude goes, like the flowers or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed; 
So the multitude oomes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 

For we are the same onr fathers have been ; 
We see the same sights onr fathers have seen— 
Wo drink the same stream and view the same sun — 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 

The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think ; 
From the death we are shrinking our fathers would shrinl 
To the life we are clinging they also would oliue ; 
But it speeds for us all, like a bird on the wing. 

They loved, but the story we cannot unfold ; 
They scorned, hut the heart of the haughty is cold ; 
They grieved, but no wail from their slumber will come ; 
They joyed, but the tongue of their glaclneas is dumb. 
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They died, aye ! tLey died ; aud we things tliat are now, 

Wlio walk on the turf tliat lies over their brow, 

W&o make in tteir dwelliog a transient abode, 

Meet tlie things tliat they met on their pilgrimage road. 

Tea ! hope and cleapondenoy, pleasure and pain, 
We mingle together in snu shine and rain ; 
And the smile and the tear, the song and the dirge. 
Still follow each other, like snrge upon sarge. 

'Ti3 the wink of an eye, 'tis the draoght of a breath ; 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the glided saloon to the bier and the shroud — 
Oh why should the spirit of mortal be prond f 

No one was more modest than he. Look at the record of 
Lis life as famished by himself, in 1858, for Lanman's 
Dictiouary of Congress : 

"Born February 13, 1809, in Haniin county, Kentucky. 

" Education Defective. 

" Profession a lawyer. 

" Have heen a captain of volunteers in the Black Hawk vrir. 

" Postmaster at a very small office. 

" Four times a member of the Illinois Legislature. 

" And was a member of the lower House of Congress. 
"Yours, etc., A. Lincoln." 

With no aelf-conceit, a pupil in the school of events, he 
was never ashamed to confess himself a learner, and as such 
he grew and ripened. Equable in his temperament, never 
wrathful or passionate, none need have been ijis enemy, un- 
less such an one were intended for an enemy of the human 
race. Mild and forgiving, he never allowed the unmerited 
abuse which was heaped upon him to affect in the least his 
intercourse or dealings with its authors. His very failings 
leaned to mercy's side. There is scarcely a hamlet in the 
loyal States that does not contain some witness of his clem- 
ency and ienity. One of the most touching incidenis eon- 
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nected with his obsequies at "Washington was the placing on 
his coffln of a wreath of flowers, sent from Boston by the 
sister of a young man whom he had pardoned when sentenced 
to death for some military oifenee. 

Honored as a private citizen, happy in his domestic rela- 
tions, successful as a statesman, he was, moreOYer, an avowed 
Christian. He often said that his reliance in the gloomiest 
hours was on his God, to whom he appealed iu prayer, al- 
though he had never become a professor of religion. To a 
clergyman who aslted him if he loved his Saviour, he replied : 

*' When I was first inaugurated I did not love him ; when 
God toolc my son I was greatly impressed, bat still I did not 
love him ; but when I stood upon the battle-field of Gettys- 
burg I gave my heart to Christ, and I can now say I do love 
the Saviour." 

Attention has already been called to the reverential spirit 
which pervades his official papers ; and tiiis was tho index of 
the man. Leaving home, he invoked tho prayers of his 
townsmen and friends ; during the excitements of his Wash- 
ington life, he leaned upon a more than human arm ; against 
his pure moral character not even his bitterest enemy could 
truthfully utter a word. 

Such — imperfectly sketched, and at best but in rude out- 
line — was Abraham Lincoln. The manner of his death in- 
vests his name with a tragic interest. This will be but 
temporary. But the more the man as be was is known, the 
more completely an insight is obtained into his true character, 
the more his private and public life is studied, the more care- 
fully his acts are weighed, the higher will he rise in the 
estimation of all whose esteem is desirable. Coming years 
will detract nought from him. lie has passed into history. 
There no lover of honesty and integrity, no admirer of 
finaness and resolution, no sympathizer with conscientious 
conviction, no friend of man need fear to leave — 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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MR. LINCOLN'S SPEECHK8 IN CONGRESS AND ELSEWHERE, 
PROCLAMATIONS, LETTERS, ETC., NOT INCLUDED IN THE 
BODY OP THE WORK. 

SPEECH ON THE MEXICAN WAR. 

{Tn CommiUee of the Whole Bouse, January 12, 1848.) 

Mr. Lincoln addressed the Committee as follows : 
"Mk. Chairman: — Some, if not ail, of the gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, who have addressed the Com- 
mittee within the last two days, have spolcen rather com- 
plainingly, if I have rightly uaderstood them, of the vote 
given a week or ten days ago, declaring that the war with 
Mexico waa unnecessarily and uii constitutionally commenced 
by the President. I admit that such a vote should not be 
given in meie party wantonness, and that the one given is 
justly censurable, if it have no other or better foundation. 
I am one of those who joined in that vote ; and did so under 
my beat impression of the truth of the case. How I got this 
impressioQ, and how it may possibly be removed, 1 wilt now 
try to show When the war began, it was my opinion that 
all those who, because of knowing too liille, or because of 
knowing too much, could not conscientiously approve the 
conduct of the President (in the beginning of it), should, 
nevertheless, as good citizens and patriots, remain silent on 
that point, at least till the war should be ended. Some lead- 
ing Democrats, including ex-President Van Buren, have taken 
this same view, as I understand them ; and I adhered to it, 
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anl actel upon it until since I toik my seat here ; and I 
think I should &till adhere to it were it not that the Presi- 
dent and hn fnends will not allow it to bo so Besides, the 
continual effort of the President to argue oveiy silent vote 
givpn for supplies mto an indoisement of the justice and 
wisdom of hia conduct be ides that iiog ilarly candid para- 
griph m his late message m which he tells us that Congress, 
with ^reat unanimity (only tws in the Senate and fonrtoon in 
the House di'^senting) had declared that bj the act of the 
Eepublio of Mexico a state of war exists between that Govern- 
ment and the United States;' when the same journals that 
informed him of this, also informed him that, when tliat 
declaration stood disconnected from the question of supplies, 
sixty-seven in the House, and not fourteen, merely, voted 
against it ; besides this open attempt to prove by telling the 
trvtk, what he could not prove by telling the whole truth, 
demanding of all who will not submit to be misrepresented, 
ia justice to themselves, to speak out ; besides all this, one 
of my colleagues [Mr. Richardson], at a very early day in the 
session, brought in a set of resolutions, expressly indorsing 
the original justice of the war on the part of the President. 
UpOQ these resolutions, when they shall he put on their pas- 
sage, I shall be compelled to vote ; so that I can not be silent 
if I would. Seeing this, I went about preparing myself to 
give the vote understandingly, when it should come, 1 care- 
fully examined the President's messages, to ascertain what he 
himself had said and proved upon the point. The result of 
this examination was to make the impression, that, taking for 
true all the President states as facts, he falls far short of 
proving his justification ; and that the President would have 
gone further with his proof, if it had not been for the small 
matter that the truth would not permit him. Under the im- 
pression thus made I gave the vote before mentioned. I 
propose now to give, concisely, the process of the examina- 
tion I made, and how I reached the conclusion I did. 
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" The Piea'dent ' h's fiist mfs&agt; of May 1846 Iccliie 
thut the so 1 w IS s on v h cli 1 oat 1 1 es n ere c a nen e 1 
by Mexico and he repeats th«tt de U at on aim st m tl 
same language m each Bucces&\e annual me sage — thu 
showing that he eitecms that po ut a h ghly e sent al u 
Iq the imi o tan e of that po ut I eat relj agree w th tl 
President. To my j dgment it s the very p i t pon h ch 
lie should be just fled or conlemned In hs ne age of 
December, ISiC it seems to hi e occuTed to h rii as (tr 
tainly true, tl at t tie ownersh p to so 1 or any th af, else 
not a simple fact but i" a conclub on tollo v ^ one or more 
simple facts and that it was ncumbent upon h m to present 
the facts from s hich be concluded the so 1 was ours on \ h eh 
the first blood of the war vas shed 

"Accordinglj a 1 ttle below the m ddle of page twelre 

the message last referre 1 to he enteri uj on tl at task form 

ing an issue and mtr due ng te«t m nj extenl nj, the wh 1 

to a little 1 elow the m ddle of page fourteen No v I j ro 

p t t y t h w that th wh 1 f this — issue and evidence 

— f m be g t nd th sheerest deception. The 

h 1 t t th e words : ' But there arc 

th b d g U th t< b true, assume the ground 

1 1 y f Texas is the Nueces, 

d d thit, therefore, in marching 

k f tl I tter river, we passed the 

d i tl t t ry of Mexico.' Now, this 

md pftw fHmt and no negative. The 

m d [t ft tLtta. mes as true that one river 

th th nly th boundary, and cheats the 

p fl I th k t ly t f the idea that possibly the 

i i y m wh b Iv, tl two, and not actually al 

th A f th 1 pt th t it will let in evidence 

wb 1 a t w uld 11 A true issue made by the 

President would be about as follows : ' I say the soil was ours 
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on which the first blood was shed; there are those who say 
it was not' 

" I now proceed to examine the President's evidence, as 
applicable to such an issue. When that evidence is analyzed 
it is all included in tho following propositions : 

" 1. That the Rio Grande was the western boundary of 
Louisiana, as we purchased it of France in 1803. 

" 2. That the Republic of Texas always claimed the Rio 
Grande as her western boundary. 

" 3. That, by various acts, she had claimed it on paper. 

" 4. That Santa Anna, in iiis treaty with Texas, recognized 
the Rio Grande as her boundary. 

" 5. That Texas before, and the United States a/ier anoex- 
ation, had exercised jurisdiction beyond the Nueces, between 
the two rivers. 

" 6. That our Congress understood the boundary of Texas 
to extend beyond the Nueces. 

" Now for each of these in its turn : 

"His first item is, that tbe Rio Grande was the western 
boundary of Louisiana, as we purchased it of France in 1803 ; 
and, seeming to expect this to be disputed, he argues over tho 
amount of nearly a page to prove it true ; at the end of which 
he lets us know that, by the treaty of 1819, we sold to Spain 
the whole country, from the Rio Grande eastward to tbe 
Sabine. Now, admitting for the present, that the Rio Grande 
was the boundary of Louisiana, what, under heaven, had that 
to do with the present boundary between us and Mexico f 
How, Mr. Chairman, the line that once divided your land 
from mine can still be the boundary between us after I have 
sold my land to you, is, to me, beyond all comprehension. 
And how any man, with an honest purpose only of proving 
the truth, could ever have thought of iutioducing such a fact 
to prove such an issue, is equally ioi^omprehensible. The 
outrage upon common right, of seizing as our own what we 
have once sold, merely because it was ours be/ore we sold it. 
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is only equaled hy the outrage ou common senne of any at- 
tempt to justify it. 

" Tlie President's nest piece of evidence is, that ' The Re- 
public of Texas always claimed this river (Rio Grande) as 
her western boundary.' That is not true, in fact. Texas has 
claimed it, but she has not always claimed it There is, at 
least, one distinguished esi-eption. Her State Constitution — 
the public's most solemn and well-considered act ; that which 
may, without impropriety, be called her last wil! and testa- 
ment, revoking all others — makes no such claim. But sup- 
pose she had always claimed it. Has not Mexico always 
claimed the contrary ? So that there is but claim against 
claim, leaving nothing proved until we get back of the claims, 
and find which has the bettoi foundation. 

" Though not in the order in which the President presents 
his evidence, I uow consider that class of his statements, 
which are, in substance, nothing more than that Texas has 
by various acts of her Convention and Cong^ress, claimed the 
Rio Grande as her boundary — on paper. I mean here what 
he says about the fixing of the Rio Grande as her boundary, 
in her old Constitution (not her State Constitution), about 
forming congressional districts, counties, etc. Now, all this 
is but naked claim; and what I have already said about 
claims is strictly applicable to this. If I should claim your 
land by word of mouth, that certainly would not make it 
mine ; and if I were to claim it by a deed which I had made 
myself, and with which you had nothing to do, the claim 
would be quite the same in substance, or rather in utter 



"I next consider the President's statement that Santa 
Anna, in his treaty with Texas, recognized the Rio Grande as 
the western boundary of Texas. Besides the position so often 
taken that Santa Anna, while a prisoner of war — a captive — 
could not bind Mexico by a treaty, which I deem conclusive ; 
besides this, I wish to say something in relation to this treaty, 
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s cillel T\rthe Presii'nt with Sauli Anna If any man 
would like to be amu td bj a sight at that I tile thii^ which 
the Ptesidt! t calls by tliat big name he can 1 aie it i"j turn 
inf, to Niles Keg ster vol ime "iO page 3S6 And if anv one 
should buppose that Niles Reg stei is a curious repository 
of bO mighty a document as i solemn treaty betweea nitions 
I can only say that I Iflamed to a tolerable degree f cer 
tamty by imjuirj at the St^te Department that the Pieaident 
himself nes er saw it an^ w here else By the way I be]ie\ e I 
should not err if I were ts decHre thit during the fir t ten 
ycais of the existence of thit document it was never !y aoy 
boly ailed a treatj that it was neier so called till the 
President in his extrenty attetipted by so calling it to 
wring Bometl ing from t in ju'st fieation of hm self in coanec 
tion with the Mexican war It has n sue of the distu gui&l ng 
features of a treaty. It does not call itself a treaty, Santa 
Anna does not therein assume to bind Mexico ; he assumes 
only to act as President, Commander-in-chief of the Mexican 
army and navy ; stipulates that the then present hostihties 
should cease, and that he would not himself take up arms, 
nor injliience the Mexican people to take up arms, against 
Texas, during the existence of the war of independeace. He 
did not recognize the independence of Texas ; he did not as- 
sume to put an end to the war, but clearly indicated his ex- 
pectation of its continuance ; he did not say one word about 
boundary, and most probably never thought of it. It is 
stipulated therein that the Mexican forces should evacuate the 
territory of Texas, passing to the other side of the Rio Grande ; 
and in another article it is stipulated, that to prevent collisions 
between the armies, the Texan army should not approach 
n than fi e leagues — of what is not said — but clearly, 

f m th 1-j t stated, it is of the Rio Grande. Now, if this 
a t aty ognizing the Rio Grande as a boundary of 
T xa t ntains the singular feature of stipulating that 
T xai h 11 n t go within five IcB.gues of her own boundary. 
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" Wext comes the evidence that Texas before annexation, 
and the United States afterward, exercising jurisdiction be- 
yond the Nuecea, and between the two ripers. This actual 
exercixe of jurisdiction is the very class or quality of evidence 
we want. It is excellent so far as it goes ; but does it go far 
enough ? He tells us it went beyond the Nueces, but he docs 
not tell us it went lo the Rio Grande, He tells us jurisdiction 
was exercised between the two rivers, but he does not te!l us 
it was exercised over all the territory between them. Some 
simple-minded people think it possible to cross one river and 
go beyond it, without going all the way to the nest ; that 
jurisdiction may be exercised between two rivers without 
covering all the country between them. I know a man, not 
very unlilie myself, who exercises jurisdiction over a piece of 
land between the Wabash and the Mississippi; and yet so 
far is this from being all there is between those rivers, that it 
is just one hundred and fifty-two feet long by fifty wide, and 
no part of it much within a hundred miles of either. He has 
a neighbor between him and the Mississippi — that is, just 
across the street, in that direction — whom, I am snre, he 
could neither persuade nor force to give up his habitation ; 
but which, nevertheless he could certainly annex, if it were 
to he done, by merely standing on his own side of the street 
and claiming it, or even sitting down and writing a deed for it. 

"Bat nest, the President tells us, the Congress of the 
United State** understood the State of Texas they admitted 
into the Union to extend beyond the Neuees. Well, I sup- 
pose they did — I certainly so understand it — but how/ar 
beyond ? That Congress did not understand it to extend 
clear to the Rio Grande, is quite certain by the fact of their 
joint resolutions for admission expressly leaving all questions 
of boundary to future adjustment. And, it may be added, 
that Texas herself is proved to have bad the same under- 
standing of it that oar Congress had, by the fact of the exact 
conformity of her new Constitution to those resolutions. 
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I am now thiDugli tbe whoie jfthePni lent '^ evidence 
and it IS a singular fact that if anj one should dedare the 
President *eat the army into the midst of a settlement of 
Mexican people vi?o had never submitted bv consent or by 
force to the authontj of Texat ct of the Unit(,d States lod 
that^AfiP &ad theitbj the first Hood of the war was -she 1 
there is not one word m all the PresidBut has «aid which 
would either admit or deny the declaration In this stranKi- 
omissioD chiefly consists the deception of the President '^ ei i 
deace — an omission which it doe^ seem to me could t>tarct,ly 
have occurred but by design My way of hving lea Is nie to 
be about the couits of justice and theie I hate sometimes 
seen a good lawyer struggling for bis clents neLk in a 
desperate case employing every artifice to woik rounJ befog 
and cover up with miny wirds some position pressed upon 
him by the prosecution, which he dared not admit, and yet 
could not deny. Party bias may help to make it appear so ; 
but, witb all the allowance I can make for such bias, it stil! 
does appear to me that just such and from just such necessity, 
are the President's struggles iu this case. 

"Some time after my colleague (Mr, Riohardsoii) intro- 
duced the resolutions I have mentioned, I introduced a pre- 
amble, resolution, and interrogatories, intended to draw the 
President out, if possible, on this hitherto untrodden ground. 
To show their relevancy, I propose to state my understanding 
of the true rule for ascertaining the boundary betwen Texas 
and Mexico. It is, that wherever Texas was exercising juris- 
diction was hevs; and wherever Mexico was exercising juris- 
diction was hers : and that whatever separated the actual 
exercise of jurisdiction of the one from that of the other, was 
the true boundary between them. If, as is probably true, 
Texas was exercising jurisdiction along the western bank of 
the H^euces, and Mexico was exercising it along the eastern 
hank of the Eio Grande, then neither river was the boundary, 
but the uninhabited country between the two was. The 
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cstent of our territory in that region depended not on any 
treaty-fiwed boundary (for no treaty had attempted it), hut on 
revolution. Any people anywhere, bein^ inclined and having 
the power, have the ri^ht to rise up and shake off the existing 
government, and form a new one that suits them better. 
This is a most valuable, a most sacred right — a right which, 
we hope and believe, is to liberate the world. Nor is this 
right confined to cases in wbieh the whole people of an exist- 
ing government may choose to exercise it. Any portion of 
such people that can may revolutionize, and make their own 
of so much of their territory as they inhabit. More than 
this, a tnajority of any portion of such people may revolu- 
tionize, putting down a minority, intermingled with, or near 
about them, who may oppose their movements. Such minority 
was precisely the case of the Tories of our own Revolution. 
It ia a quality of revolutions not to go by old lines, or old 
laws ; but to break up both and make new ones. As to the 
country now in question, we bought it of France in 1803, 
and sold it to Spain in 1819, according to the President's 
statement. After this, all Mexico, including Texas, revolu- 
tionized against Spain ; and still later, Texas revolutionized 
against Mexico. In my view, just so far as she carried her 
revolution, by obtaining the actual, willing or unwilling sub- 
mission of the people, so far the country was hers, and no 
further. 

" Now, sir, for the purpose of obtaining the very best evi- 
dence as to whether Texas had actually carried her revolution 
to the place where the hostilities of the present war com- 
menced, let the President answer the interrogatories I pro- 
posed, as before mentioned, or some other similar ones. Let 
him answer fully, fairly and candidly. Let him answer with 
facts, and not with arguments. Let him remember he sits 
where Washington sat ; and, so remembering, let him answer 
as Washington would answer. As a nation ahould not, and 
the Almighty will not, be evaded, so let bim attempt no 
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evasioQ, no equivocation. And if, so answering, he can show 
that tho soil was ours where the first blood of the war was 
sbed — that it was not within an inhabited country, or, if 
within such, that tho inhabitants had submitted themselves 
to the civil authority of Texas, or of the TJnited States, and 
that the same is true of the site of Fort Brown — then I am 
with him for his justification. In that case, I shall ho moat 
happy to reverse the voto I gave the other day. I have a 
selfish motive for dosiring that the President may do this; I 
expect to give some votes, in connection with tho war, which, 
without his so doing, will be of doubtfuJ propriety, in my 
own judgmeat, but which will he free from the doubt if he 
does HO. But if he can not or will nol do this, — if, oa any 
pretence, or no pretence, he shall refuse or omit it, — then I 
shall he fully convinced, of what I more than suspect already, 
that he is deeply conscious of being in the wrong ; that he 
feels the blood of this war, like the blood of Abel, is crying 
to heaven against him ; that he ordered General Taylor into 
the midst of a peaceful Mexican settlement, purposely to 

bring on a war ; that originally having some strong motive 

what I will not stop now to give my opinion concerning — to 
involve the two countries in a war, and trusting to escape 
scrutiny by fixing the public gaae upon the exceeding bright- 
ness of military glory — that attractive rainbow that rises in 
showers of blood — that serpent's eye that charms to destroy — 
he plunged into it, and has swept on and on, till, disappointed 
in his calculation of the ease with which Mexico might be 
subdued, he now finds himself he knows not where. How 
like the half insane mumbling of a fever dream is the whole 
war part of tho late message ! At one time telling us that 
Mexico has nothing whatever that we can get but territory ; 
at another, showing us how we can support tho war by levy- 
ing contributions on Mexico. At one time urging the national 
honor, the security of the future, the prevention of foreign 
intorferenee, and even the good of Mexico herself, as among 
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the objects of the war ; at another, telling us that, ' to reject 
indemnity by refusing to accept a cession of territory, would 
be to abandon all our just demnuds, and to wage the war, 
bearing all its expenses, vnthout a purpose or definite ohjeoL' 
So, then, the national honor, security of the future, and every- 
thing but territorial indemnity, may be considered the no 
purposes and indefinite objects of the war 1 But having it 
now settled that territorial indemnity is the only object, we 
are urged to seize, by legislation here, all that he was content 
to take a few months ago, and the whole province of Lower 
California to boot, and to still carry on the war — to take all 
we are Sghting for, and still fight on. Again, the President is 
feaolved, under all circumstances, to have full territorial in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war ; but he forgets to tell 
ua how we are to get the excess after those expenses shall 
have surpassed the ^alue of the whole of the Mexican terri- 
tory. So, again, he insists that the separate national existence 
of Mexico shall be maintained ; but he does not tell us how 
this can be done aft«r we shall have taken all her territory. 
Lest the question I here suggest be considered speculative 
merely, let me be indulged a moment in trying to show they 
are not. 

"The war has gone on some twenty months ; for the ex- 
penses of which, together with an inconsiderable old score, 
the President now claims about one-half of the Mexican 
territory, and that by far the better half, so far as concerns our 
ability to make any thiog out of it. It is comparatively un- 
that we could establish land ofBcea in it, and 
loney in that way. But the other half is already 
I understand it, tolerably densely for the nature 
of the country ; and all its lands, or all that are valnable, 
already appropriated as private property. How, then, are we 
to make any thing out of these lands with this incumbrance 
on them, or how remove the incumbrance ? I suppose no 
one will aay that we shall kill the people, or drive them out. 
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or make slaves of them, or even conSscate their property ? 
IIow, then, can we make much out of this part of the tecri- 
tory ? If the prosecution of the war has, in expenses, already 
equalled the belter half of the country, how long its future 
prosecution will be in equalling the less valuable half is not 
a S2>eculaiive but a praciioal question, pressiag closely upon 
us ; and yet it is a question which the President seems never 
to have thought of, 

"As to the mode of terminating the war and securing 
peace, the President is equally wandering and indefinite. 
First, it is to be done by a more vigorous prosecution of the 
war in the vital parts of the enemy's country; and, after 
apparently talking himself tired on this point, the President 
drops down into a half despairing tone, and tells us, that 
' with a people distracted and divided by contending factions, 
and a government subject to constant changes, by successive 
revolutions, the continued success of our arms may fail to 
obtain a satisfaelory peace.' Then he suggests the propriety 
of wheedling the Mexican people to desert the counsels of 
their own leaders, and, trusting in our protection, to set up a 
government from which wc can secure a satisfactory peace, 
telling us that thib may become the only mode of obtaining 
such a peace.' But soon he falls into doubt of this too, and 
then drops back on to the already half abandoned ground of 
' more vigorous pro'^ei.ution ' All this shows that the Presi- 
deut is in no n i^t, sat shed v, ith his own positions. First, he 
takes up one, aud m attempting to argue us into it, he argues 
himself oui of it , then seizes another, and goes through the 
same process ; and then ccnfused at being able to think of 
nothing new, he snalches up the old one again, which he has 
some time before cast off. His mind, tasked beyond its' power, 
is running hither and thither, like some tortured creature o'o 
a burning surface, finding no such position on which it can 
settle down and be at ease. 

" Again, it is a singular omission in this message, that it 
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nowhere iatimates when the President espeeta the war to 
terminate. At its beginning, General Scott was, bythissame 
President driven into disfavor, if not disgrace, for intimating 
that peace could not be i,onqueied in less tlian three or four 
moaths Lut now at thL tnd of about twenty montlib, dunng 
tt hich time our arm& have given us the most splendid sue- 
ccssea — every department and every part land and water, 
uftiLLrs and private'^ leguhrs and volunteers, doing al! that 
men could do and hundreds of things which it had ever 
hefoie been thought thit men could not do ; after all thiw, 
this same President gn es ns a lone; mesatgo without showing 
us that ai> lu the end, he has him&Llf eien in imaginary con- 
ception. As I have before said, he knows not where he is. 
He is a bewildered, confounded, and miserably- perplexed 
man. God grant he may be able to show that there is not 
something about his conscience more painful than all his 
mental perplexity. 



SPEECH OM INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
{In GommiUee of the Whole House, June 30, 1848.) 

Mr. Lincoln said : 

" Mb. Chairman : — I wish at all times in no way to prac- 
tice any fraud upon the House or the Committee, and I also 
desire to do nothing which may be very disagreeable to any 
of the members, I therefore state, in advance, that my object 
in taking the floor is to make a speech on the general subject 
of internal improvements ; and if I am out of order in doing 
so, I give the Chair an opportunity of so deciding, and I will 
take my seat." 

The Chair. — " I will not undertake to anticipate what the 
gentleman may saj on the subject of internal improvements. 
He will, therefore, proceed in his remarks, and if any question 
of order shall be made, the Chair will then decide it." 
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Mr. Lincoln. — " At an early day of tbis session the Presi- 
dent sent to us what may properly be termed an internal 
improvement veto message. The late Democratic Conven- 
tion which sat at Baltimore, and which nominated General 
Cass for the Presidency, adopted a set of resolutions, now 
called the Democratic platform, among which is one in these 
words ; 

" ' That the Constitution does not confer upon the General 
Government the power to commence and carry on a genera! 
system of internal improvements.' 

" General Cass, in his letter accepting the nomination, holds 
this langaage ; 

" ' I have carefnily read the resolutions of the Democratic 
National Convention, laying down the platform of our politi- 
cal faitb, and I adhere to them as firmly as I approve them 
cordially 

These things titen together show that the question of 
mteinal imj rovements is now more dist nctlv made — hai 
become more mtense thin at any former penod It cin no 
longer he avo ded The \eto me'jsage ind the Piltimore 
resolution I umletstand to be in substance the same thinf, 
the lattei being the more general statement of which the 
former i& the amplifii-ation — the I ill of particulars While I 
know there are manv Democrats on this floor and elsenheie 
who disapprove that message I understand that all who '-hall 
tote for General Ca^i' will thereafter be considered a hiving 
approved it ab having indorsed all its doctrines I suppose 
all or nearly all the Democrats will vote for him Many of 
them will do so not because they like his position on this 
(uestion Vut because tl ey prefer him bein^ wrong m thit 
to an ther whom they consider furthei wron^ on other 
(ucstions In this way the internil improvement Democritt 
are to be, by a ■* rt of forced consent, carried over, ani 
arrayed against themselves on this measure of policy. Gen- 
eral Cass, once elected, will not trouble himself to make a 
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Constitutional argument, or, perhaps, any argument at ail, 
wlien he sbail veto a river or iiarbor bili. He wili consider 
it a sufficient answer to ail Democratic murmurs, to point to 
Mr. Pollt's message, and to tlie " Democratic platform." 
This being the case, the question of improvements is verging 
to a final crisis ; and the friends of the policy must now 
battle, and battle manfully, or surrender all. In this view, 
humble as I am, I wish to review, and contest as well as I 
may, the general positions of this veto message. When I 
say general positions, I mean to exclude from consideration 
so much as relates to the present embarrassed state of the 
Treasury, in consequence of the Mexican war. 

" Those general positions are : That internal improvements 
ought not to be made by the General Government : 

" 1. Because they would overwhelm the treasury 

"2. Because, while their fturdens would be general, their 
benefits would be local and partial, involving an obnoxious 
inequality; 

" 3. Because they would be unconstitutional ; 

" 4. Because the States may do enough by the levy and 
collection of tonnage duties ; or, if not, 

" 5. That the Constitution may be amended. 

" ' Do nothing at all, lest you do something wrong,' is the 
sum of these positions — is the sum of this message ; and this, 
with the exception of what is said about Constitutionality, 
applying as forcibly to making improvements hy State au- 
thority as by the national authority. So that we must aban- 
don the improvements of the country altogether, by any and 
every authority, or we must resist and repudiate the doctrines 
of this message. Let us attempt the latter. 

" The first position is, that a system of internal improve- 
ment would overwhelm the treasury. 

" That, iQ such a system, there is a tendency to undue ex- 
pansion, is not to be denied. Such tendency is founded in the 
nature of the subject. A member of Congress will prefer 
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voting for a bill which contains an appropriation for his dis- 
trict, to voting for one which does not ; aad when a bill shall 
be expanded till every district shall be provided for, that it 
will he too greatly expanded is obvious. But is this aaj' 
more true in Congress than in a State Legislature ? If a 
member of Congress must have an appropriation for hia dis- 
trict, so a member of a Legislature must have one for liis 
county ; and if one will overwhelm the national treasury, so 
the other will overwhelm the State treasury. Go where we 
will, tie difficulty is the same. Allow it to drive us from the 
halls of Congress, and it will just as easily drive us from the 
State Legislatures. Let us, then, grapple with it, and test 
its strength. Let us, judging of the future by the past, 
ascertain whether there may not be, in the discretion of Con- 
gress, a sufficient power to limit and restrain this expansive 
tendency within reasonable and proper hounds. The Presi- 
dent himself values the evidence of the past. He tells us 
that at a certain point of our history, more than two hundred 
millions of dollars had been applied for, to make improve- 
ments, and this he does to prove that the treasury would be 
overwhelmed by such a system. Why did he not teil us 
how much was granied? Would not that have been better 
evidence ? Let us turn to it, and see what it proves. In 
the message, the President tells us that ' during the four 
succeeding years, embraced by the administration of Presi 
dent Adams, the power not only to appropriate money, hut 
to apply it, under the direction and authority of the General 
Government, as well to the construction of roads as to the 
improvement of harbors and rivers, was fully asserted and 
exercised.' 

" This, then, was the period of greatest enormity. These, 
if any, must have been the days of the two hundred millions. 
And how much do you suppose was really expended for im- 
provements during those four years ? Two hundred millions ? 
One hundred ? Fifty ? Ten ? Five ? ^o, sir, less than two 
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millioQS. As shown by authentic documents, the expendi- 
tures on improvements during 1825, ly2fi, 1837 and 1828, 
amounted to JI.Sig.fiST 01. These four years were the 
period of Mr, Adams' administration, nearly, and suhstan- 
tially. This fact shows that when the power to malie im- 
provements was 'fully asserted and eserdsed,' the Congress 
did keep within reasonable limits ; and what has been done 
it seems to me, can be done again. 

"Now for the second position of the message, namely, that 
the burdens of improvements would he general, while their 
henejUs would be local and partial, involving an obnoxious 
inequality. That there is some degree of truth ia this posi- 
tion I shall not deny. Ko commercial object of Government 
patronage can be so exclusively general, as not to be of some 
peculiar local advantage ; but on the other hand, nothing is 
so local as not to be of some general advantage. The navy, 
as I understand it, was established, and is maintained, at a 
great annual expense, partly to be ready for war, when war 
shall come, but partly also, and perhaps chiefly, for the pro- 
tection of our commerce on the high seas. This latter objeci 
is, for aU I can see, in principle, the same as internal improve- 
ments. The driving a pirate from the track of commerce on 
the broad ocean, and the removing a snag from its more 
narrow path in tbe Mississippi river, can not, I think, be dis- 
tinguished in principle. Each is done to save life and pro- 
perty, and for nothing else. The navy, theo, is the most 
genera! in its benefits of all this class of objects ; and yet even 
the navy is of some peculiar advantage to Charleston, B^hi 
more, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, beyond what it 
is to the interior towns of Illinois. The next most geneial 
object I can think of, would be improv omenta on the Mi&bis 
sippi rivor and its tributaries. They touch thirteen of oni 
States — Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Iowa. Nt 
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denifld, that these thirteen States are a little more interested 
in improvements on that great river than are the remaining 
seventeen. These instances of the navy, and the Mississippi 
river show clearly that there is sometbing of local advantage 
in the most general objeete. But the converse is also true. 
Nothing is so local as not to he of some general benefit. 
Taie, for instance, the Illinois and Michigan canal. Con- 
sidered apart from its eiFects, it is perfectly local. Every 
inch of it is within the State of Illinois. That canal was first 
opened for business last April. In a very few days we were 
all gratiled to loarn, among other things, that sugar had been 
carried from New Orleans, through the canal, to Buffalo, in 
New York. This sugar took this route, donbtless, because 
it was cheaper than the old route. Supposing the benefit in 
the reduction of the cost of carriage to be shared between 
seller and buyer, the result is, that the New Orleans mer- 
chant sold his sugar a little dearer, and the people of Buffalo 
sweetened their coffee a little cheaper than before ; a benefit 
resulting/rom the canal, not to Illinois, where the canal is, 
but to Louisiana and New York, where the canal is not. In 
other transactions Illinois will, of course, have her share, and 
perhaps the larger share too, in the benefits of the canal ; but 
the instance of the sugar clearly shows that the berieJUs of an 
improvement are by no means confined to the particular 
locality of the improvement itself 

"The just conclusion from all this is, that if the nation 
refuse to make improvements of the more general kind, 
because their benefits may be somewhat local, a State may, 
for the same reason, refuse to make an improvement of a local 
kind, because its benefits may be somewhat general. A State 
may well say to the Nation ; ' If you will do nothing for me, 
I will do nothing for you.' Thus it is seen, that if this 
argnment of ' inequality' is sufficient anywhere, it is sufSeient 
everywhere, and puts an end to improvements altogether. 
I hope and believe, that if both the Nation and the States 
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would, in faith, in their respective spheres, do what they 
could in the way of improvements, what of inequality might 
be produced in one place might be compensated in another, 
and that the sum of the whole might not be very unequal. 
But suppose, after all, there should be some degree of in- 
equality : iaequality is certainly never to be embraced for its 
own sake ; but is every good thing to be discarded which may 
be inseparably connected with some degree of it ? If ao, we 
must di&card al! government. This Capitol is built at the 
public expense, for the public benefit ; but does any one doubt 
that it is of some peculiar local advantage to the property 
holders and business people of Washington ? Shall we re- 
move it for this reason ? And if so, where shall we set it 
down, and be froo from the difBculty ? To make sure of our 
object shall we locate it nowhere, and leave Congress here- 
after to hold its sessions as the loafer lodged, 'in spots 
about ?' I make no special allusion to the present President 
when I say, there are few stronger cases in this world of 
' burden to the many, and benefit to the few' — of ' inequality' 
— than the Presidency itself is by some thought to be. An 
honest laborer digs coal at about seventy cents a day, while 
the President digs abstractions at about seventy dollars a 
day. The coal is clearly worth more than the abstractions, 
and yet what a monstrous inequality in the prices 1 Does 
the President, for this reason, propose to abolish the Presi- 
dency f He does not, and he ought not. The true rule, in 
determining to embrace or reject any thing, is not whether 
it have any evil in it, but whether it have more of evil than 
of good. There are few things wholly evil or wholly good, 
almost every thing, especially of government policy, is an 
inseparable compound of the two ; so that our best judgment 
of the preponderance between them is continually demanded. 
Oa this principle, the President, his friends, and the world 
generally, act on most subjects. Why not apply it, then, 
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upoa thio question ' Why a'^ to mprovtmcnts magnify the 
evil, and stoutly lefise to see iny gjod m them ? 

"Mr Chaiiman m the third pisition of the message (the 
Constitutional questicn) I ha\e not much to lay Being the 
man I am inj speaking when I do I feel that m any attempt 
at an oiij^inal Constitutional arf,ument 1 should not be, and 
ought nut to be listened to patiently The a))lest and the 
best of men hv.e gane ovei the whale giound long ago. I 
shall attempt but little moie than a brief notice of what some 
of them have said In roktion to Mr Jefferson's views, I 
read from Mr Polk i \ eto mes'sage 

" 'President Jefferson in iiis message to Congress in 1806, 
recommended an amendment of the Constitution, with a view 
to apply an anticipated surplus in the treasury ' to the great 
purposes of the public education, roads, rivers, canals, and 
such other objects of public improvements as it may be 
thought proper to add to the Constitutional enumeration of 
the Federal powers, ' And he adds: 'I suppose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, by consent of the States, necessary, 
because the objects now recommended are not among those 
enumerated in the Constitution, and to which it permits the 
public moneys to be applied.' In 1825, he repeated, in his 
published letters, the opinion that no such power had been 
conferred upon Congress,' 

" I introduce this, not to controvert just now the Consti 
tutional opinion, but to show, that on the question of expedi- 
ency, Mr. Jefferson's opinion was •igainit the pro&ent Presi- 
dent — that this opinion of Mr. Jefferson in one branch at 
least, is, in the hands of Mr. Po!k hke "\IcFingaIs gun 



"But, to the Constitutional question In 18^6, Chancellor 
Kent first published his Commentaries on American Law. 
lie devoted a portion of one of the lectures to the question 
of the authority of Congress to appropriate public moneys for 
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internal improvements. He mentions tbat the question haii 
never been brouglit under judicial consideration, and proceeds 
to give a brief summary of tlie discussions it had undergone 
netween the legislative and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment. He shows that the legislative branch had usually 
been for, and the executive against, the power, till the period 
of Mr. J. Q. Adams' administration ; at which point he con- 
siders the executive influence as withdrawn from opposition, 
and added to the support of the power. In 1844, the Chan- 
celor published a new edition of his Commentaries, in which 
he adds some notes of what had transpired on tho question 
since 1826. I have not time to read the original text, or tho 
notes, but tho whole may be found on page 26T, and the two 
or three following pages of the first volume of the edition of 
1844. As what ChaueeHor Kent seems to consider the sum 
of the whole, I read from one of the notes : 

" 'Mr. Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, vol. 2, page 429-440, and again, 
page 519-538, has stated at large the arguments for and 
against the proposition that Congress have a Constitutional 
authority to lay taxes, and to apply the power to regulate 
commerce, as a means directly to encourage and protect 
domestic manufactures ; and, without giving any opinion of 
his own on the contested doctrine, he has left the reader to 
draw his own conclusion. I should think, however, from the 
arguments as stated, that every mind which has taten no part 
in the discussions, and felt no prejudice or territorial bias on 
either side of the question, would deem the arguments in 
favor of tho Congressional power vastly superior.' 

" It will be seen, that in this extract, the power to make 
improvements is not directly mentioned; but by examining 
the contest, both of Kent and of Story, it will appear that 
the power mentioned in the extract and the power to make 
improvements, are regarded as identical. It is not to be 
denied that many great and good men have been against tho 
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power; but it is insisted that quite as iiianj-, as great, and as 
good, have heen for it ; and it is shown that, on a full aurvcj" 
of the whole, Chancclor Kent was of opinion that the argu- 
nientH of the latter were vastly superior This is but the 
opinion of a man ; but who was that man ? He was one of 
the ablest and most learned lawyers of his age, or of any 
other age. It is no disparagement to Mr. Polk, nor, indeed, 
to any one who demotes much time to politics, to be placed 
far behind Chaneelor Kent as a lawyer. His attitude was 
most favorable to correct conclus n H w t o lly and 
In retirement. He was struggliug to a a du bl m nu- 
ment of fame ; and he well knew that I uth and th u hly 
sound reasoning wore the only u f u dat n Can the 
party opinion of a party President n a la ja t n as this 
purely is, be at all compared or set n pp t n t that of 
such a man, in such an attitude as Chaneelor Kent ? 

" This Constitutional question will probably never be better 
settled than it is, until it shall pass under judicial considera- 
tion ; but I do think that no man who is clear on this ques- 
tion of expediency need feel his conscience much pricked 
upon this. 

" Mr. Chairman, the President seems to think that enough 
may be done in the way of improvements, by means of ton- 
nage duties, under State authority, with the consent of the 
General Government. Now, I suppose this matter of tonnage 
duties is well enough in its own sphere. I suppose it mar 
be efficient, and perhaps sufficient, to make slight improve- 
ments and repairs in harbors already in use, and not much 
out of repair. But if I have any correct general idea of it, 
it must be wholly inefficient for any generally beneficent pur- 
poses of improvement. I know very little, or rather nothing 
at all, of the practical matter of levying and collecting ton- 
nage duties i but I suppose one of its principles must bo, to 
lay a duty, for the improvement of any particular harbor, 
upon the tonnig ■ coming into that harbor. To do otherwise 
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i — to collect money in one harbor to be expended ia improve- 
ments iQ another — would be an extremely aggravated form 
of that inequality which the President so much deprecates. 
If I be right in this, how could we make any entirely new 
improvements by means of tonnage duties ? How make a 
road, a canal, or clear a greatly obstructed river ? The idea 
that we could, involves the same absurdity of the Irish bull 
about the new boots: 'I shall never git 'em on,' says Pat- 
rick, ' till I wear 'em a day or two, and stretch 'emalittlc' 
We shall never mate a canal by tonnage duties, until it shall 
already have been made awhile, so the tonnage can get 
into it. 

"After all, the President concludes that possibly there 
may be some great objects of improvemonts which can not be 
effected by tonnage duties, and which, therefore, may be ex- 
pedient for the General Qovernment to take in hand. Ac- 
cordingly, he suggests, in case any such be discovered, the 
propriety of amending the Constitution. Amend it for what ? 
If, like Mr. Jefferson, the President thought improvements 
expedient but not Constitutional, it would be natural enough 
for him to recommend such an amendment ; but hear what 
be says in this very message : 

" ' In view of these portentous consequences, I can not but 
think that this course of legislation should be arrested, even 
were there nothing to forbid it in the fundamental laws of 
our TJnion. ' 

" For wiiat, then, would he have the Constitution amended ? 
With him it is a proposition to remove one impedimeni, 
merely to be met by others, which, in his opinion, can not be 
removed — to enable Congress to do what, in his opinion, they 
ought not to do if they could." 

fHere Mr. Meade, of Virginia, inquired if Mr L. under- 
stood the President to be opposed, on grounds of expediency, 
to any and every improvement ? 

To which Mr. Lincoln answered ; " In the very part of his 
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e of which I am now speaking, I understand Lim as 
giving some vague expressions in favor of some possible 
objects of improvement ; but, in doing ao, I understand him 
to be directly in the teeth of his own arguments in other parts 
of it. Neither the President, nor any one, can possibly 
specify an improvement, which aball not be clearly liable to 
one or another of the objections he has urged on the score of 
expediency; I have shown, and might show again, that no 
work — no object — can be so general, as to dispense its beneSta 
with precise equality ; and this inequality is chief among the 
' portentous consequences' for which he declares that im- 
provments should be arrested. No, sir ; when the President 
intimates that something in the way of improvements may 
properly he done by the General Government, he is shrink- 
ing from the conclusions to which his own arguments would 
force him. lie feels that the improvements of this broad and 
goodly land are a mighty interest ; and he is unwilling to 
confess to the people, or perhaps to himself, that he has built 
an argument which, when pressed to its conclusion, entirely 
annihilates this interest. 

" I have already said that no one who is satisfied of the 
expediency of making improvements need bo much uneasy iu 
his conscience about its Constitutionality. I wish now to 
submit a few remarks on the general proposition of amending 
the Constitution. As a General rule, I think we would do 
much better to let it alone. No slight occasion should tempt 
us to touch it. Better not take the first step, which may 
lead to a habit of altering it. Better rather habituate our- 
selves to think of it as unalterable. It can scarcely be made 
better than it is. New provisions would introduce uew diffi- 
culties, and thus create and increase appetite for further 
change. No, sir; let it stand as it is. New hands have 
never touched it. The men who made it have done their 
work, and have passed away. Who shall improve on what 
Ihey did ? 
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"Mr. ChairmaD, for the purpose of reviewing this message 
in tho least possible time, as well as for the sake of distinct- 
ness, I have analyzed its arguments aa well as I could, and 
reduced them to the propositions I have stated. I have now 
examined them in detail. I wish to detain the committee 
only a little while longer, with some general remarks on the 
sulject of improvements That the subject is a d'fficult one 
Gin not be denied Still it is no more difBei It m Congre'is 
than iQ the State legislature" in the couofiei or in the 
smallest municipal distriutt. whicb everywhere es st All 
can recur to instances of this difficulty m the ca&e of county 
roadi bridges and the like One man is offondcl because a 
road passes o\er his land and another is offended because it 
does not pass over his one is dissatisfied because the bri Ige 
for which he is taxed crosses the rivei on i diffcient roai 
from that which leads from hi^) house to town another can 
not bear that the county should {,et in debt foi these time 
roals and bridges while not a few str gglo hard to hare 
roads located over their Ian Is and then stoutly refuse to kt 
them be opened until they are first pail the damages Even 
letween the different wards and streets of towns and c ties 
we find this same wriogling and difficulty Now these are 
no other than the very difficulties against which and out of 
which the Prca lent cimstrocts his obicct ons of inequaltv 
speculation and crushmg the Treasury There ib but a 
single ilteraative about them — they aie s!_^ i nt or thev 
are not If sufficient they ire s ifficient o t of Connrts a 
well as m it and there is the end We must reject them 
as insjuffitiPUt or lie down and do noth ng 1 y any authoTit\ 
Then difficulty though there be let us meet and overcome it 



"Determine that the thing can and shall be done, and 
then we shall find the way. The tendency to undue expan- 
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sion is unquestionably the 1 cf I Hicu tj- How to do some- 
Ihing, and still not to do ?tJ ft a the d & Icratum. Let 

each contribute his mite n the w ay of s ggebt on. The late 
Silaa Wright, in a letter to the Chicago Convention, contrib- 
uted hie, which was worth something ; and I now contribute 
mine, which may be worth notbing. At all events, it will 
mislead nobody, and therefore will do no harm, I would not 
borrow money. I im agamst an o^ erwhelming, crushing 
system. Suppose that at each session Congress shall first 
determine how much money can for that year, be spared for 
improvements ; then apportion that sum to the moat impor- 
tant objects. So far all is easy , but how shall we determine 
which are the most important ' On this questiou comes the 
coUisiou of interests I shall be slow to acknowledge that 
your harbor ov your nvei is moie impoitant than mine, and 
vice versa. To dear this difficulty, let us have that same 
statistical information which the gentleman frum Ohio [Mr 
Vinton] suggested at the beginning of this seasion In that 
information we shall hive a stern, unbcndmg basis oifacis — 
a basis in nowise subject to n him caprice oi lucal interest 
The pre-!imited amount of means w ill save us from doing too 
much, and the statistics will save ua from doing what we do 
in wrong pJaces. Adopt and adhere to this course, and, it 
seems to me, the difficulty is cleared 

"One of the ^untlemcu from South Carolina (Mr. Rhett) 
very much deprecates these statistics. He particularly ob- 
jects, aa I understand him, to counting all the pigs and 
chickens in the land. I do not perceive much force in the 
objection. It is true, that if every thing be enumerated, a 
portion of such statistics may not be very useful to this ob- 
ject. Such products of the country aa are to be constimed 
where they are produced, need no roads and rivers, no means 
of transportation, and have no very proper connection with 
this subject. The surplus, that which is produced in one 
place to be consumed m another ; the capacity of each locality 
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for producing a greater surplus ; the natural means of trans- 
portation, and their susceptibility of improYsment ; the hin- - 
drances, delays, and losses of life and property during 
transportation, and the causes of each, would be among the 
most valaabla statistics in this connection. From these it 
would readily appear where a given amount of expenditure 
would do the most good. These statistics might be equally 
accessible, as they would he equally useful, to hoth the H'ation 
and the States. In this way, and by these means, let the 
nation take hold of the larger works, and the States the 
smaller ones ; and thus, working in a meeting direction, dis- 
creetly, but steadily and firmly, what is made unequal in one 
place may be equalized in another, extravagance avoided, and 
the whole country put on that career of prosperity, which 
ahal! correspond with its esteat of territory, its natural re- 
sources, and the intelligence and enterprise of its people." 



SPEECH ON THE PRESIDENCY AND GENERAL POLITICS. 
(Delivered in the House, July 21, 1848.) 

GENERAL TAYLOR AND THE VETO POWER. 

"Mr. Speaker: — Our Democratic friends seem to be iu 
great distress because they think our candidate for the Pres- 
idency don't suit us. Most of them can not find out that 
General Taylor has any principles at all ; some, 1 
have discovered that he has one, but that that o 
tvTong, This one principle is his position on tho veto p 
The gentJeman from Tennessee (Mr. Stanton) who ha 
taken his seat, indeed, has said there is very little if any dif- 
ference on this question between General Taylor and all the 
Presidents ; and he seems to think it sufficient detraction from 
General Taylor's position on it, that it lias nothing new in it. 
But all others whom I have heard speak assail it furiously. 
A new mejjxber from Kentucky (Mr. Clarke) of very consid- 
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erable ability, was in particular concern about it. He thought 
it altogether novel and unprecedented for a President, or a 
Presidential candidate, to think of approving bills whose 
Constitutionality may not be entirely clear to his own mind. 
He thinks iho ark of our safety is gone, unless Presidents shall 
always veto such bills as, in their judgment, may be of doubt- 
ful Constitutionality. However clear Congress may be of 
their authority to pass any particular act, the gentleman 
from Kentucky thinks the President must veto it if he has 
doubts about it. Now I have neither time nor inclination to 
argue with the gentleman on the veto power as an original 
question ; but I wish to show that General Tayior, and not 
he, agrees with the earliest statesmen on this question. When 
the bill chartering the first Bank of the United States passed 
Congress, its Constitutionality was questioned ; Mr. Madison, 
then in the House of Representatives, as well as others, bad 
opposed it on that ground. General Washington, as Presi- 
dent, was called on to approve or reject it. He sought and 
obtained, on the Constitutional question, the separate written 
opinions of Jefferson, HaaiiltoD, and Edmund Randolph, they 
then being respectively Secretary of State, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Attorney General. Hamilton's opinion was 
for the power ; while Randolph's and Jefferson's were both 
against it. Mr. JefTersoo, in his letter dated February 15th, 
1T9I, after giving his opinion decidedly against the Constitu- 
tionality of that bill, closed with the paragraph which I now 

" ' It must be admitted, however, that unless the Presi- 
dent's mind, on a view of every thing which is urged for and 
against this bill is tolerably clear thit it is unauthorized by 
the Constitution f the p o and the con 1 ang so even as to 
balance his judgment a j t respect for thi, v sdom of tho 
Legislature would natur lly dec 1 the I al^nce in favor of 
their opinion ; t h fl fo a 1 e ti ey are clearly 
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misled by error, ambition, or interest, that the ConstitutioQ 
has placed a cbeclt in the negative of the President.' 

" General Taylor's opinion, as expressed in his Allison 
letter, is as I now read ; 

"'The power given by the veto is a high conservative 
power ; but, in my opinion, should never he exercised, except 
in cases of clear violation of the Constitution, or manifest 
haste and want of consideration by Congress. 

" It is here seen that, in Mr. JelFerson's opinion, if, on the 
Constitutionality of any given bill, the President doubts, he is 
not to veto it, as the gentleman from Kentucky would have 
him to do, but is to defer to Congress and approve it. And 
if we compare the opinions of Jeffer.^ion and Taylor, as ex- 
pressed in these paragraphs, we shall find them mure exactly 
alike than we can often Snd any two expressions having any 
literal difference. None but interested fault-finders, can dis- 
cover any substantial variation. 

" But gentlemen on the other side are unanimously a(freed 
that Gen. Taylor has no other principle They are in utter 
darkness as to his opinions on any of the questions of policy 
which occupy the public attention. But is there any doubt 
as to what he will do on the prominent question, if elected ? 
Not the least. It is not possible to know what he will or 
would do in every imaginable case ; because many questions 
have passed away, and others doubtless will arise which none 
of us have yet thought of; but on the prominent questions of 
currency, tariff, internal improvements, and Wilmot proviso, 
Genera! Taylor's course is at least as well defined as is Gen- 
eral Cass's. Why, in their eagerness to get at Gfeneral Tay- 
lor, several Democratic members hero have desired to know 
whether, in case of bis election, a bankrupt law is to be estab- 
lished. Can they tell UB General Cass's opinion on this 
question? (Some member answered, 'He is against it.') 
Aye, how do you know he is ? There is nothing about it in 
the platform, nor elsewhere, that I have seen. If the gentle- 
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mao knows any thing which I do not, he can show it. But 
to retnrn ; General Taylor, in Lis Allison letter says : 

" ' Upon the subject of the tariff, the currency, the im- 
provement of oar great highways, rivers, lakes, and harbors, 
the will of the people, as expressed through their Represen- 
tatives in Congress, ought to be respected and carried out 
by the Executive.' 

" Now, this is the whole matter — in substance, it is this ; 
The people say to General Taylor, ' If you are elected shall 
we have a Ifational bank ?' He answers, 'Your will, gentle- 
men, not mine.' ' What about the tariff f ' Say yourselves.' 
' Shall our rivers and harbors be improved ?' ' Just as you 
please ' If you deyre a bank an alteration of the tariff, in- 
ternal imprDvements any or all I will not hinder you , if you 
do not debire them I will not ittcrapt ts force them on you. 
Send up your member? of Conf^ess ficm the various dis- 
tricts with opinions according to i our own anl if thty are 
for these measures or any of them I shall have nothing to 
oppose , if ther are not for them 1 shall net by any appli- 
ances whatever attempt to drigonn them into then adoption.' 
Now can theie be any difficulty in underetanding this' To 
\ou Deroocrats it may not seem Ike pnnciple , but surely 
vou can not fail to jcrccivc the pn ition plain enough The 
distinction between it and the position of your candidate is 
broad and obvious and I adu it j ou 1 a; e a cle ir right to show 
it is wrong, if you can but you La\e no light to pretend you 
can not see it at all We see it and to ti« it appears like 
principle, and the best scrt of prmc pie at that — the principle 
of allowing the people to do is thev plea e with their own 
business. Myfricnl from Indiana ("\Ir C B Smith) has 
aptly asked, 'Are you v, illing to trust the people V Some of 
you answered, substantially We are will ng to trust the 
people ; but the Prcbidont is as much the representative of 
the people as Congress.' In a certain sense, and to a certain 
extent, he is the representative of the people. He is elected 
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It toh hd btwe object to — is what Gen- 

eral Taylor objects to — and is whit constitutes the broad dib 
tinction between you and u& To thus tr^Q'^fer legnlation i 
clearly to take it fiom thee n ho understand with minut^neo'' 
the interests of the people and give it to one who does not 
and can not so well underatanj it I understand your idea 
that if a Presidential cindidite avow his opinion upin a 
given question or rither upon all questions and thi, people 
with full knowledge of this elect him tht,v therebj distinctly 
approve all those opmions Thi=i though plausible is a most 
pernicious deception By means of it measures are adopted 
or rejected, contrary to the wishct of the whole of one pirty 
and often nearly half of the other The pieces'* is this 
Three, four or half a do/en qucfctions are prominent at a 
given time , the party 'select'* its tindidate and he takes hi" 
position on each of these questions On al! but one his poni 
tions have already been indoised at former elections and his 
party fully committed to them , but that one is new and i 
large portion of them are against it But what are thej to do "> 
The whole are strung together, and they must take all or 
reject all. They can not take what they like and leave the 
rest. What tbey are already committed to, being the ma- 
jority, they shut their eyes and gulp the whole. Next elec- 
tion, still another is introduced in the same way. If we run 
our eyoB along the line of the past, we shall see that almost, 
if not quite, all the articles of the present Democratic creed 
have been at first forced upon the party in this very way. 
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And just now, and just so, opposition to internal improve- 
ments is to be established if Gen. Cass shall be elected. 
Almost half the Democrats here are for improvements, but 
they will vote for Cass, and if he succeeds, their votes will 
have aided in closing the doors against iraprovcuients. Now, 
this is a process whicb we think is wrong. We prefer a can- 
didate who, like Gen. Taylor, will allow the people to have 
their own way regardless of his private opinion ; and I should 
think the internal -improvement Democrats at least, ought to 
prefer such a candidate. He would force nothing on them 
which they don't want, and ho would allow them to have 
improvements, whicb their own candidate, if elected, will not. 

" Mr. Speaker, I have said Gen, Taylor's position is as well 
defined as is that of Gen. Cass. In saying this, I admit 
I do not certainly know what he would do on the Wilmot 
proviso. I am a Northern man, or, rather, a Western free 
State man, with a constituency I believe to be, and with per- 
sonal feelings I know to he, against the extension of slavery. 
As such, and with what information I have, I hope, and be- 
lieve. Gen. Taylor, if elected, would not veto the proviso ; but 
I do not know it. Yet, if I knew he would, I still would 
vote for him. I should do so, because, in my judgment, his 
election alone can defeat Gen. Cass ; and because, should 
slavery thereby go into the territory we now have, just 
so much will certainly happen by the election of Cass ; and, 
in addition, a course of polii-y leadmg to Lew wars, new 
acquisitions of territory, and still further extensions of 
slavery. One of the two is to be President; which is pre- 
ferable ? 

"But there is as mufh doubt of Cass on improvements 
as there is of Taylor on the proviso. I have no doubt my 
self of Gen. Cass on this question, but I know the Democrats 
differ among themselves as to his position. My internal im 
provement colleagne (Mr, Wentworth) stated on this floor 
the other day, that he was satisfied Cass was for improvo- 
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meats, because he had voted for all the bills that he (Mr, 
W.) had. So far so good. But Mr. Polk vetoed some of 
these very bills ; the Baltimore Convention passed a set of 
resolutions, among other things, approving these vetoes, and 
Cass declares, in his letter accepting the nomination, that 
he has carefully read these resolutions, and that he adheres 
to them aa firmly as he approves them cordially. In other 
words, Gen. Cass voted for the bills, and thinks the President 
did right to veto them ; and his friends here are amiable 
enough to consider him as being on one side or the other, 
just as one or the other may correspond with their own re- 
spective inclinations. My colleague admits that the platform 
declares against the Constitutionality of a general system of 
improvement, and that Gen. Cass indorses the platform ; hut 
he still thinks Gen. Cass is in favor of some sort of improve- 
ments. Well, what are they? As he is against general 
objects, those he is for, must be particular and local. Now, 
this is taking the subject precisely by the wrong end. Par- 
ticularity — expending the money of the whole people for an 
object which will benefit only a portion of them, is tne 
greatest real objection to improvements, and has been so held 
by Gen. Jackson, Mr, Polk, and all others, I believe, till now. 
But now, behold, the objects most general, nearest free from 
this objection, are to be rejected, while those most liable to it 
are to be embraced. To return : I can not help believing 
that Gen. Cass, when he wrote his letter of acceptance, well 
understood he was to be claimed by the advocates of both 
sides of this question, and that he then closed the door 
against all further expressions of opinion, purposely to retain 
the benefits of that double position. His subsequent equivo- 
cation at Cleveland, to my mind, proves such to have been 
the case. 

" One word more, and I shall have done with this branch 
of the subject. You Democrats, and your candidate, in the 
main are in favor of laying down, in advance, a platform — a 
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s-cl of party positions, as a unit ; and thea of enforcing the 
people, by every sort of appliance, to ratify them, however 
tinpalatahle some of them may be. We, and our candidate, 
are in faror of making Presidential elections and the legisla- 
tion of the country distinct matters ; so that the people can 
elect whom they pleaee, and afterward legislate just as they 
please, without any hindrance, save only so much as may 
guard against infractions of the Constitution, undue haste, 
and want of consideration. The difference between us is 
clear as noonday. That we are right we can not doubt. 
We hold the true Republican position. In leaving the 
people's business in their hands we can not be wrong. We 
are willing, and even anxious, to go to the people on this 
issue. 

"But I suppose I can not reasonably hope to eosvlnce you 
that WB have any principles. The most I can expect is, to 
assure you that wo think we have, and are quite contented 
with them. The other day, one of the gentlemen from 
Georgia (Mr. Tveison), an eloquent man, and a man of 
learning, go far as I can judge, not being learned myself, 
came down upon us astonishmgly. He spoke in what the 
Baltimore Ame'rwan calls the 'scathing and withering style.' 
At the end of his second severe flash I was struck blind, and 
found myself feeling with my fingers for an assurance of my 
continued physical existence. A little of the bone was left, 
and I gradually revived. He eulogized Mr. Clay in high 
and beautiful terms, and then declared that we had deserted 
all our principles, and had turned Henry Clay out, like an 
old horse, to root. This is terribly severe. It can not be 
answered by argument ; at least, I can not so answer it I 
merely wish to ask the gentleman if the Whigs are the only 
party he can think of, who sometimes turn old horses out to 
root ? Is not a certain Martin Tan 13uren an old horse 
which your own party have turned out to root ? and is he not 
rooting a little to your discomfort about now ? But in not 
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nomiEating Mr. Clay, we deserted our principles, you say. 
Ah I in what 1 Tel! us, ye men of principles what principle 
wo violated ? We say you did violate principle in discarding 
Tan Buren, and we can teil you how. Ton violated the 
primary, the cardinal, the one great living principle of all 
Democratic representative government — the principle that 
the representative is bound to carry out the known will of his 
constituents. A large majority of the Baltimore Convention 
of 1844 were, by their constituents, instructed to procure 
Van Burea's nomination if they could. In violation, in 
utter, glaring contempt of this, you rejected him — rejected 
him, as the gentlemen from New York (Mr. Birdsall), the 
other day expressly admitted, for availability — that same 
' general availahility' which you charge upon us, and daily 
chew over here, as something exceedingly odious and unprin- 
cipled. But the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Iverson), 
gave us a second speech yesterday, all well considered and 
put down ia writing, in which Van Buren was scathed and 
withered a ' few' for his preseut position and movements. I 
can not remember the gentlemen's precise language, but I do 
remember he put Van Buren down, down, till he got him 
where he was finally to 'stink' and ' rot.' 

" Mr. Speaker, it is no business or inclination of mine to 
defend Martin Tan Buren. In the war of extermination now 
waging between lim and his old admirers, I say, devil take 
the hindmost — and the foremost. But there is no mistaking 
tbe origin of the breach ; and if the curse of ' stinking' and 
' rotting' is to fall on the first and greatest violaters of princi- 
ple in the matter, I disinterestedly suggest, that the gentle- 
man from Georgia and his present co-workers arc bound to 
take it upon themselves." 

Mr. Lincoln then proceeded to speak of the objections 
against Gen, Taylor as a mere military hero ; retorting with 
effect, by citing the attempt to make out a military record for 
Gen. Cass ; and referring, in a bantering way, to his own ser- 
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vices in the Black Hawk war, as already quoted. He then 
said: 

"While I have Gen Ca^a in hand, I wish to say a word 
abont hia political principles As s, specimen, I take the re- 
cord of his progress on the Wilmot Proviso. In the Wash- 
ington Union, of March 2 18-17 there is a report of the speech 
of Gen. Cass, made the day before in the Senate, on the 
Wilmot Proviso during the delivery of which, Mr. Miller, of 
"Xew Jersey is reported to have interrupted him as follows, 
to wit 

Mr Miller expiesaed his greit lurpri'-e at the change in 
the Bentimenta of the Senator from Michigan who had been 
regirded as the great champion of freedom in the North west 
of which he was a distinguished ornament Last year the 
henitor from "\lichi£;an wis underitood to be decidedly in 
fa^or of the Wilmot Proviso and a^ no leaetn had fcieen 
stated for the change he (Mr Miller) could not refrain from 
the expression of his extreme surprise.' 

" To this Gen. Cass is reported to have replied as follows, 
to wit: 

" Mr. Cass said, that the course of the Senator from New 
Jersey was most extraordinary. Last year he (Mr. Cass) 
should have voted for the proposition bad it come up. But 
circumstances had altogether changed. The honorable Sena- 
tor then read several passages from the remarks as given 
above, which he had committed to writing, in order to refute 
such a charge as that of the Senator from Now Jersey.' 

" In the ' remarks above committed to writing,' is one num- 
bered 4, as follows, to wit : 

" ' 4th. Legislation would now he wholly imperative, t*- 
cause no territory hereafter to be acquired can bo governed 
without an act of Congress providing for its government. 
And such an act, on its passage, would open the whole sub- 
ject, and leave the Congress, called on to pass it, free to 
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exercise its own discretion, entirely uncontrolled by any 
declaration found in the statute booli.' 

"In Niles' Register, vol. T3, page 293, tLere is a letter of 
General Cass to A. 0. P. Nicholson, of Nashville, Tennessee 
dated December 24j 184t, from which the following arc cor 
rect extracts : 

" ' The Wilmot Proviso has been before the country some 
time. It has been repeatedly discussed in Congress, and by 
the public press. I am strongly impressed with the opinion 
that a great change has been going on in the public mind 
upon this subject — in my own as well as others ; and that 
doubts are resolving tliemselves into convictions, that the 
principle it involves should bo kept out of the National Lef^Is- 
lature, and left to the people of the Confederacy in their 
respective local Governments. 

" ' Briefly, then, I am opposed to the exercise of any juris- 
diction by Congress over this matter ; and I am in favor of 
leaving the people of any territory which may be hereafter 
acquired, tbe right to regulate it themselves, under the 
general principles of the Constitution. Because, 

" ' 1. I do not see in the Constitution any grant of the 
requisite power to Congress ; and I am not disposed to 
extend a doubtful precedent beyond ]ts necessity — the estab- 
lishment of territorial governments when needed — leaving to 
the inhabitants all the rights compatible with the relations 
they bear to the Confederation.' 

"These extracts show that, in 1846, General Cass was for 
the Proviso at once ; that, in March, 1841, he was still for it, 
but not just then ; and that in December, 184T, he was o^ainsf 
it altogether. This is a true index to the whole man. When 
the question was raised in 1846, he was in a blustering hurry 
to take ground for it. He sought to bo in advance, and to 
avoid the Huinteresting position of a mere follower ; but soon 
he began to see glimpses of the great Democratic ox-gad wav- 
ing in his face, and to hear indistinctly, a voice saying, ' back,' 
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' back, sir,' ' back a little.' Ho shakes his head and bats Lis 
eyes, and blunders back to his position of March, 1841 ; but 
still the gad waves, and the voice grows more distinct, and 
sharper still — ' back, sir 1' ' back, I say !' ' further back 1' and 
back he goes to the position of December, 184T; at which 
the gad is still, and the voice soothingly says — ' So !' ' Stand 
still at that.' 

" Ilave no fears, g^entlemen, of your candidate ; he exactly 
suits you, and we congratulate you upon it. However much 
you may be distressed about our candidate, you have all 
cause to be contented ami happy with your own. If elected, 
he may not maintain all, or even any of his positions pre- 
viously taken ; but he will he sure to do whatever the party 
exigency, for the time being, may require ; and that is pre- 
cisely what yon want. He and Van Buren are the same 
' manner of men ;' and like Van Buren, he will never desert 
you till you first desert him." 

After referring at some length to extra " charges" of General 
Cass upon the Treasury, Mr, Lincoln continued : — 

"But I have introduced General Cass's accounts here, 
chiefly to show the wonderful physical capacities of the man. 
They show that he not only did the labor of several men at 
the same time, but that be often did it, at several places many 
hundred miles apart, at the same time. And at eating, too, 
his capacities are shown to be quite as wonderful. From 
October, 1821, to May, 1822, he ate ten rations a day iu 
Michigan, ten rations a day here, in Washington, and nearly 
five dollar's worth a day besides, partly on tie road between 
the two places. And then there is an important discovery in 
his example — the art of being paid for what one eats, instead 
of having to pay for it. Hereafter, if any nice young man 
shall owe a bill which he can not pay in any other way, he 
can just board it out. Mr. Speaker, we have all heard of the 
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animal standing in doubt between two stacks of hay, and 
starring to death; the like of that would never happen to 
General Cass. Place the stacks a thousand miles apart, he 
would stand stoek-still, midway between them, and eat them 
both at once ; and the green grass along the line would he 
apt to suffer some too, at the same time. By all means, 
make him President, gentlemen. He will feed you boun- 
teously — if if — there is any left after he shall have helped 
himself. 

"But as General Taylor, is, par excellence, the hero of the 
Mexican war ; and, as you Democrats say we Whigs Lave 
always opposed the war, you think it must be very awkward 
and embarrassing for us to go for General Taylor. Tho 
declaration that we have always opposed tho war, is true or 
false accordingly as one may understand the term ' opposing 
the war.' If to say 'the war was unnecessarily and uncon- 
stitutionally commenced by the President,' he opposing the 
war, then the Whigs have very generally opposed it. When- 
ever they have spoken at all, they have said this ; and they 
have said it on what has appeared good reason to them : 
The marching an army into the midst of a peaceful Mexican 
settlement, frightening the inhabitants away, leaving their 
growing crops and other property to destruction, to you may 
nppear a perfectly amiable, peaceful, unprovoking procedure ; 
but it does not appear so to us. So to call such an act, to 
us appears no otlier than a naked, impudent absurdity, and 
we speak of it accordingly. But if, when the war had begun, 
and had become the cause of the country, the giving of our 
money and our blood, in common with yours, was support of 
the war, then it is not true that we have always opposed the 
war. With few individual exceptions, you have constantly 
had our votes here for all the necessary supplies. And, more 
than this, you have had the services, the hlood, and the lives 
of our political brethren in every trial, and on every field. 
The beardless boy and the mature man — the bumble and the 
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M 1 11 M B k d H d ; they all fought, and 
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> th Wh g f w her, or laggard in the 

d y f 1 g In th t f f 1, bl Ij , breathless struggle at 

Bueaa Vista, where each man's hard task was to beat hack 

five foes, or die himself, of the five high officers who perished, 

four were Whigs. 

" In speaking of this, I mean no odious comparison between 
the lion-hearted Whigs and Democrats who fought there. 
On other occasions, and among the lower officers and privates 
on thai occasion, I doubt not the proportion was different, I 
wish to do justice to all. I think of all those brave men as 
Americans, in whose proud fame, as an American, I too have 
a share. Many of them, Whigs and Democrats, are my con- 
stituents and personal friends ; and I thank them — more than 
thank them — one and all, for the high, imperishable honor 
they have conferred on our common Stat«. 

" But the distinction between the cause of the Presiderii in 
beginning the war, and the cause of the country after it was 
begun, is a distinction which you can not perceive. To you, 
the President and the country seem to be all one. You are 
intfiTcsted to see no distinction between them ; and I venture 
to suggest that posfdbly your interest blinds you a little, 
Wc see the distinction, as wo think, clearly enough ; and our 
friends, who have fought in the war, have no difflcnlty in see- 
ing it also. What those who have fallen would say, were 
they alive and here, of course wo can never know ; but with 
those who have returned there is no difficulty. Colonel Has- 
kell and Major Gaines, members here, both fought in the 
war ; and one of them underwent extraordinary perils and 
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hardships ; stjH they, hke all other Whigs here, vote on the 
record that the war was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally 
commenced by the President. And even General Taylor him- 
self, the noblest Roman of them all, has deelareit that, as a 
citizen, and particularly as a soldier, it is sufficient for him to 
know that his country is at war with a forei^ nation, to do 
all in his power to bring it to a speedy and honorable termi- 
nation, by the most vigorous and energetic operations, with- 
out inquiring about its justice, or any thing else connected 
with it. 

" Mr. Speaker, let our Democratic friends be comforted with 
the assurance that we are content with our position, content 
with our company, and content with our candidate ; and that 
although they, in their generous sympathy, think we ought to 
be miserable, we really are not, and that they may dismiss the 
great anxiety they have on our account." 



SPEECH IN REPLY TO MR. DOUGLAS, ON KANSAS, THE DEED 
SCOTT DECISION, AND THE UTAH QUESTION. 

{Delivered at Springfield, III, June 36, 1857.) 
" Fellow- Citizens : — I am here, to-night, partly by the 
invitation of some of you, and partly by my own inclination. 
Two weeks ago Judge Douglas spoke here, on the several 
subjects of Kansas, the Dred Scott decision, and Utah. I 
listened to the speech at the time, and have read the report 
of it since. It was intended to controvert opinions which I 
think just, and to assail (politically, not personally) those 
men who, in common with me, entortain those opinions. For 
this reason I wished then, and still wish to make some an- 
swer to it, which I now take the opportunity of doing. 

" I begin with Utah. If it prove to be true, as is probable, 
t^at the people of Utah are in open rebellion against the 
United States, then Judge Douglas is in favor of repealing 
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their territorial organization, and attaching them to the ad- 
joining States for judicial purposes. I say, too, if thoy are 
m rebellion, they ought to be somehovv coerced to obedience ; 
and I am not now prepared to admit or deny, that the 
Judge's mode of coercing them is not as good as any. The 
Republicans can fall in with it, without taking back any thing 
they have ever said. To be sure, it would be a considerable 
backing down by Judge Douglas, from his much vaunted 
doctrine of self-government for the territories ; but this is only 
additional proof of what was very plain from the beginning, 
that that doctrine was a mere deceitful pretence for the benefit 
of slavery. Those who could not see that much in the 
Nebraska act itself, which forced Governors, and Secretaries, 
and Judges on the people of the territories, without their 
choice or consent, could not be made to see, though one 
should rise from the dead. 

" But in all this, it is very plain the Judge evades the only 
question the Republicans have ever pressed upon the Democ- 
racy in regard to Utah That question the Judge well knew 
to be this : ' If the people of Utah shall peacefully form a 
State Constitution tolerating polygamy, will the Democracy 
admit them into the Union ?' There is nothing in the United 
States Constitution or law against polygamy ; and why is it 
not a part of the Judge's ' sacred right of self-government' 
for the people to liave it, or rather to keep it, if they choose ? 
These questions, so far as I know, the Judge never answers. 
It might involve the Dcinoeracy to answer them either way, 
and they go unanswered. 

"As to Kansas. The substance of the Judge's speech on 
Kansas, is an effort to put the Free State men in the wrong 
for not voting at the election of delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention. He says : ' There is every reason to hope and 
believe that the law will be fairly interpreted and impartially 
executed, so as to insure to every bona fide inhabitant the 
free and quiet exercise of the elective franchise ' 
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" It appears estraordmary that Judge Douglas should 
iiiatc such 8, statement. He kuows that, hy the law, no one 
can vote who has not heen registered ; and he knows that the 
Free State men place their refusal to vote on the ground that 
but few of them have been registered. It ia possible this is 
not true, but Judge Douglas knows it is asserted to he true 
ill letters, newspapers, and public speeches, and borne bj 
every mail, and blown by every breeze to the eyes and ears 
of the world. He knows it ia boldly declared, that the peo- 
ple of many whole counties, and many whole neighborhoods 
in others, are left unregistered ; yet he docs not venture to ' 
contradict the declaration, or to point out how they can vote 
without beiag registered ; but he just slips along, not seem- 
ing to kuow there is any such question of fact, and compla- 
cently declares, • Tliere is every reason to hope and believe 
that the law will be fairly and impartially executed, so as to 
insure to every bona fide inhabitant the free and quiet exer- 
cise of the elective franchise.' 

"I readily agree that if all had a chance to vote, they 
ought to have voted. If, on the contrary, as they allege, and 
Judge Douglas ventures not particularly to contradict, few 
only of the Free State men had a chance to vote, they were 
perfectly right in staying from the polls in a body. 

" By the way, since the Judge spoke, the Kansas election 
has come off The Judge expressed his confidence that all 
the Democrats in Kansas would do their duty — including 
' Free State Democrats' of course. The returns received 
here, as yet, are very incomplete ; but, so far as they go, they 
indicate that only about one-sixth of the registered voters, 
have really voted ; and this, too, when not more, perhaps, 
than one-half of the rightful voters have been registered, thus 
showing the thing to have been altogether the most exquisite 
farce ever enacted. I am watching with considerable inter- 
est, to ascertain what figure ' the Free State Democrats' cut 
in the concern. Of course they voted — all Democrats do their 
28 
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duty — aud of course they did not vote for Slave State candi- 
dates. We soon shall know how many delegates they elect«d, 
how many candidates they have pledged to a free State, and 
how many votea were cast for them. 

"Allow me to barely whisper my suspicion, that there 
were no such things in Kansas as ' Free State Democrats' — 
that they were altogether mythical, good only to figure in 
newspapers and speeches in the free States. If there should 
prove to be one real, living free State Democrat in Kansas, I 
suggest that it might be well to catch him, and stuff and pre- 
serve his sJtiu, as an interesting specimen of that soon t6 be 
extinct variety of the genus Democrat. 

"And now, as to the Dred Scott decision. That decision 
deelarias two propositions — first, that a negro cannot aoe in 
the United States Courts; and secondly, that Congress can 
not prohibit slavery in the Territories. It was made by a 
divided court — dividing differently on the different points. 
Judge Douglas does not discuss the merits of the decision, 
and in that respect, I shall follow his example, believing I 
could no more improve upon McLean and Curtis, than he 
could on Taney. 

" He denounces all who question the correctness of that 
decision, as offering violent resistance to it. But who resists 
it ? Who has, in spite of the decision, declared Dred Scott 
free, and resisted the authority of his master over him ? 

" Judicial decisions have two uses — first, to absolutely de- 
termine the case decided ; and secondly to indicate to the 
public how other similar cases will be decided when they 
arise. For the latter use, they are called ' precedents' and 
'authorities,' 

" We believe as much as Judge Douglas (perhaps more) 
in obedience to, and respect for the judicial department of 
Gtovernment. We think its decisions on Constitutional ques 
tioos, when fully settled, should control, not only the partie 
ular cases decided, but the general policy of the country 
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subject to be disturbed only by amendments of the Constitu- 
tion, as provided in that instrument itself. More than this 
would be revolution. But we think the Dred Scott decision 
is erroneous. We know the court that made it has often 
overruled its own decisions, and we shall do what we can to 
have it overrule this. We offer no resistance to it. 

" Judicial decisions are of greater or less authority as pre- 
cedents, according to circumstances. That this should be so, 
accords both with eommoD sense, and the customary under- 
standing of the legal profession. 

" If this important decision had been made by the unani- 
mous concurrence of the judges, and without any apparent 
partisan bias, and in accordance with legal public expectation, 
and with the steady practice of the departments, throughout 
our history, and had been in no part based on assumed his- 
torical facts which are not really true ; or, if wanting in some 
of these, it had been before the court more than once, and had 
there been affirmed and re-atDrmed through a course of years, 
it then might be, perhaps would be, factious, nay, even revo- 
mtionary, not to acquiesce in it as a precedent. 

" But when, as is true, we find it wanting in all these 
claims to the public confidence, it is not resistance, it is not 
factious, it is not even disrespectful, to treat it as not having 
yet quite established a settled doctrine for the country. But 
Judge Douglas considers this view awful. Hear him : 

" ' The courts are the tribunals prescribed by t!ie Constitu 
tion and created by the authority of the people to determine, 
expound, and enforce the law. Hence, whoever resists the 
linal decision of the highest judicial tribunal, aims a deadly 
blow to our whole Republican system of government — a blow 
which, if successful, would place all our rights and liberties at 
the mercy of passion, anarchy and violeijpe. I repeat, there- 
fore, that if resistance to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in a matter like the points decided in 
the Dred Scott case, clearly within their jurisdiction as dv 
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fined by the Constitution, shall be forced upon the country 
as a political issue, it will become a distinct and naked issue 
between tbe friends and enemies of the Constitution — the 
friends and enemies of the supremacy of the laws.' 

" Why, this same Supreme Court once decided a national 
bank to be Constitutional ; but General Jackson, as President 
of the United' States, disregarded the decision, and vetoed a 
bill for a re-charter, partly on Constitutiooai ground, declar- 
ing that each public fuiictionaty must support the Constitu 
tion, 'as he understands it.' But hear the General's own 
words. Here they are, taken from bis vet* message : 

" 'It is maintained by the advocates of the bank, that its 
Constitutionality, in all its features, ought to be considered as 
settled by precedent, and by the decision of the Supreme 
Court. To this conclusion I can not assent. Mere precedent 
is a dangerous source of authority, and should not be regarded 
as deciding questions of Constitutiocal power, except where 
the acquiescence of the people and the States can be consid- 
ered as well settled. So far from this being the case on this 
subject, an argument against the bank might be based on 
precedent One Congress, in 1T91, decided in favor of a 
bank; another, in ISH, decided against it. One Congress, 
in 1815, decided against a bank ; another, in 1816, decided in 
its favDr Prior to the present Congress, therefore, the pre- 
(pdenti drawn from tbit source were equal. If we resort to 
the States the exprebsioo of legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive opinions against the bank have been probably to those 
in its favor as four to one. There is nothing in precedent, 
therefore, which it its authority were admitted, ought to 
weigh in favor of the act before me.' 

" 1 drop the quotations merely to remark, that all there ever 
was, in the way of precedent up to the Dred Scott decision, 
on the points therein decided, had been against that decision. 
Uut hear General Jackson further : 

" ' If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole 
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grouad of this act, it ought not to control the co-ordinate 
authoritieaof this Government. The Congress, the Executive 
and the Court, must each for itself be guided by its own 
opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer, who talies 
an oath to support the Constitution, swears that he will sup- 
port it as he understands it, and not as it is understood by 
others, ' 

"Again and again have I heard Judge Douglas denounce 
that bank decision, and applaud General Jackson for disre- 
garding it. It wottld be interesting for him to look over his 
recent speech, and see how exactly his fierce philippics against 
us for resisting Supreme Court decisions, fall upon his own 
head. It will call to mind a long and fierce political war iti 
this country, upon an issue which, in his own language, and, 
of course, in his own changeless estimation, was 'a distinct 
issue between the friends and the enemies of the Constitu- 
tion,' and in which war he fought in the ranks of the enemies 
of the Constitution. 

" I have said, in substance, that the Dred Scott decision was, 
in part, based on assumed historical facts which were not 
really true, and I ought not to leave the subject without 
giving some reasons for saying this ; I, therefore, give an 
instance or two, which I think fuliy sustain me. Chief Jus- 
tice Taney, in delivering the opinion of the majority of the 
Court, insists at great length, that negroes were no part of 
the people who made, or for whom was made, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, or the Constitution of the United 
States. 

" On the contrary, Judge Curtis, in his dissenting opinion, 
shows that in live of the then thirteen States, to wit : New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and 
North Carolina, free negroes were voters, and, in proportion 
to their numbers, had the same part in making the Constitu- 
tion that the white people had. lie shows this with so much 
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particularity as to leave no doubt of its truth ; and as a sort 
of coucluaion on that point, holds the following language : 

" ' The constitution was ordained and established by the 
people of the United States, through the action, in each State, 
of those persons who were qualified by its laws to act thereon 
in behalf of themselves and all other citizens of the State. 
In some of the States, as we have seen, colored persons were 
among those qualified by law to act on the suhjeot. These 
colored persons were not only included in the body of ' the 
people of the United States,' by whom the Constitatiott was 
ordained and established ; but ia at least five of the States 
they had the power to act, and, doubtless, did act, by their 
suffrages, upon the question of its adoption.' 

"Again, Chief Justice Taney says ; ' It is diifieult, at this 
day to realize the state of public opioion in relation to that 
unfortunate race, which prevailed in the civilized and enlight- 
ened portions of the world at the time of the Declaraticn of 
Independence, and when tho Constitution of the United 
States was framed and adopted,' And again, after quoting 
from the Declaration, he says : ' The general words above 
quoted would seem to include the whole human family, and 
if they were used in a similar instrument at this day, would 
be so understood.' 

"In these the Chief Justice does not directly assert, but 
plainly assumes, as a fact, that the public estimate of the 
black man is more favorable now than it was in the days of 
the Revolution. This assumption is a mistake. In some 
trifling particulars, the condition of that race has been amelio- 
rated ; but as a whole, in this country, the change between 
then and now is decidedly the other way; and their ultimate 
destiny has never appeared so hopeless as in the last three or 
four years. In two of the five States — New Jersey and 
North Carolina — ^that then gave the free negro the right of 
voting, the right has since been taken away ; and in the third 
— New York — it has been greatly abridged ; while it has not 
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oeea extended, so far as I know, to, a single additional State, 
though the number of the States has more than doubled. Iti 
uhose days, as I understand, masters could, at their own 
pleasure, emancipate their slaves ; but since then such legal 
restraints have been made upon emancipation as to amount 
almost to prohibition. In those days ' Legislatures held tbe 
unquestioned power to abolish slavery in their respective 
States ; but now it is becoming quite fashionable for State 
Constitutions to withold that power from the Legislatures. 
In those days by common consent, the spread of the blaek 
man's bondage- to the new countries was prohibited ; but now,, 
Congress decides that it will not continue the prohibition — 
and the Supreme Oourt docidas that it eould not if it would 
In those days our Declaration of ludependeaoe was held 
sacred by all, and thought to include all ; but now, to aid in 
making the bondage of the negro miiversal and eternal, it is 
assailed, sneered at, construed, hawked at, and torn, till, if its 
framers could rise from tbeir graves, they could not at all 
recognize it. All the powers of earth seem rapidly combin- 
ing against him. Mammon is after him ; ambition follows, 
philosophy follows, and tbe theology of the day is fast join- 
ing tbe cry. They have him in bis prison-house ; they have 
searched his person, and left no prying instrument with him. 
One after another they have closed the heavy iron doors upon 
him ; and now they have him, as it were, bolted in with a 
lock of a hundred keys, which can never be unlocked without 
tbe concurrence of every key ; tbe keys in the hands of a hun- 
dred different men, and they scattered to a hundred different 
and distant places ; and they stand musing as to what inven- 
tion, in all the dominions of mind and matter, can be pro- 
duced to make tbe impossibility of bis escape more complete 
than it is. 

" It is grossly incorrect to say or a^ume, i,bat tbe public 
estimate of the negro is more favorable now than it was at 
the origin of tbe Government. 
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" Three years and a half ago, Judge Douglas brought for- 
ward his famous Nebraska bill. The country was at ooee ia 
a blaze. He scorned all opposition, and carried it through 
Congress. Since then he has seen himself saperseded in a, 
Presidential nomination, by one indorsing the general doc- 
trine of bis measare, but at tlie same time standing clear of 
the odium of its untimely agitation, and its gross breach of 
national faith ; and he has seen that successful rival Consti- 
tutionally elected, not by the strength of friends, but by the 
division of his adversaries, being in a popular minority of 
nearly four hundred thousand votes. He has seen his chief 
aids in his own State, Shields and Richardson, politely speak- 
ing, successively tried, convicted, and executed, for an offence 
not their own, but his. And now he sees his own case, 
standing next on the docket for trial. 

" There is a natural disgust in the minds of nearly all white 
people, to the idea of au indiBcnmmate imilgamation of the 
white and black races ; and Judge Douglas evidently is basing 
his chief hope upon the chinces of his being able to appro- 
priate the benefit of this di^)gu=«t to himself It he can, hy 
much drumming and repeating fasten the odmm of that idea 
upon his adversaries, he thinks he can struggle through the 
storm. He, therefore, clings to this hope as a drowning man 
to the last plank. He makes an occasion for lugging it in 
from the opposition to the Dred Scott decision. He finds the 
Eepublicans insisting that the Declaration of Independence 
includes ali. men, black as well as white, and forthwith he 
hcldly denies that it includes negroes at all, and proceeds to 
argue gravely that all who contend it does do so only because 
they want to vote, eat and sleep, and marry with negroes 
He will have it that they can not be consistent else. Now, 
I protest against the counterfeit logic which concludes that 
because I do not want a black woman for a slave I niua' 
necessarily want her for a wife. I need not have her fo' 
either, I can just leave her aloue. In some respects sh 
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certainly is not my equal ; but in her natural right to eat the 
bread she earns with her own hands, without asking leave of 
any one else, she is my equal, and the equal of all others. 

" Chief Justice Taney, iu his opinion in tiie Dred Scott caae, 
admits that the language of the Declaration is broad enough 
to include the whole human family ; but he anil Judge Doug- 
las argue that the authors of that instrument did not intenil 
to include negroes, by the fact that they did not at once actu- 
ally plaL-e them on an equality with the whites. Now, this 
grave argument comes to just nothing at all, by the other 
fact, that they did not at once, or ever afterward, actuall}' 
place all white people on an equality with one another. And 
this is the staple argument of both the Chief Justice and the 
Senator for doing this obrious violence to the plain, unmis- 
takable language of the Declaration. 

"I think the authors of that notable instrument intended 
to include all men, but they did not mtend to declare all men 
eqaal in all respects. They did not mean to say all were 
equal in color, size, intellect, moral developments, or social 
capacity. They defined with tolerable distinctness in what 
respects they did consider all men created equal — equal with 
' certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.' This they said, and this meant. 
They did not mean to assert the obvious untruth, that all 
were then actually enjojiiig that equality nor yet that they 
were about to confer it immediately upon them. In fact, 
they had no power to confer such a boon. They meant 
■'imply to declare the ri'/ht bo that the enforcement of it 
might lollow as fa^it as LircumstanceB should permit. 
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SPEECH IN KEPLY TO SENATOR DOUfiLAS. 

(At Chicago, on the evening of July 10, 1858.) 

" My Fbllow-Citizeks ; Oq yesterday eveuiog, upon tlio 
occasion of the reception given to Senator Douglas, I whs 
furnished with a seat very convenient for hearing him, aiul 
was otherwise very courteously treated by bim and his 
friends, for which I thank bim and them. During the course 
of his remarks my name was mentioned in such a way as, I 
suppose, renders it at least not improper that I should make 
some sort of reply to bim. 1 shall not attempt to follow him 
in the precise order in which he addressed the assembled 
multitude upon that occasion, though I shall perhaps do so in 

" There was one question to which he asked the attention 
of the crowd, which I deem of somewhat less importance — at 
least of propriety for me to dwell upon — than the others, 
which he brouglit in near the close of his speech, and which 
I think it would not be eutirely proper for me to omit attend- 
ing to, and yet if I were not to give some attention to it now, 
I should probably forget it altogether. While I am upon 
this subject, allow me to say that I do not intend to indulge 
in that ioconvenient mode sometimes adopted in public 
speaking, of reading from documents ; but I shall depart from 
that rule so far as to read a little scrap from his speech, 
which notices this first topic of which I shall speak — that is, 
provided I cau find it in the paper. [Examines the morning's 
paper.] 

" ' I have made up ray mind to appeal to the people against 
the combination that has been made against me t the Repub- 
lican leaders having formed an alliance, an unholy and un- 
natural alliance, with a portion of unscrupulous federal office- 
holders. I intend to fight that allied army wherever T meet 
them, I know they deny the alliance, but yet these meu who 
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are trying to divide the Democratic party for the purpose of 
electing a Republican Senator in my place, are just as much 
the agents and tools of the supporters of Mr. Lincoln. Hence 
I shall deal with this allied army just as the Russians dealt 
with the allies at Sebastopcl — that is, the Russians did not 
stop to inquire, when they fired a broadside, whether it hit 
an Englishman, a Frenchman, or a Turk. Nor will I stop to 
inquire, nor shall I hesitate, whether my blows shall hit these 
Republican leaders or their allies, who are holding the federal 
offices and yet acting in concert with tbem.' 

"Well, now, gentlemen, is not that very alarming? Just 
to think of it I right at the outset of his canvass, I, a poor, 
kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman, I am to be slain in thi.s 
way. Why, my friends, the Judge, is not only, as it turns 
out, not a dead lion, nor even a living one — i:e is ihe rugged 
Russian Bear ! 

" But if they will have it — for he says that we deny it— 
that there is any such alliance as he says there is — and I 
don't propose hanging very much upon this question of vera- 
city — bat if he will have it that there is such an alliance — that 
the Administration men and we are allied, and we stand in 
the attitude of English, French and Turk, he occupying the 
position of the Russian, in that case, I beg that he will in- 
dulge us while we barely suggest to him that these allies took 
Sebastopol. 

" Gentlemen, only a few more words as to this alliance. For 
my part, I have to say, that whether there be such an alliance, 
depends, so far as I know, upon what may bo a right defini- 
tion of the term alliance. If for the Republican party to 
see the other great party to which the.y are opposed divided 
among themselves, and not try to stop the division and rather 
be glad of it — if that is an alliance, I confess I am in ; bat if 
it is meant to he said that the Republicans had formed an 
alliance going beyond that, by which there is contribution of 
money or sacrifice of principle on the one side or the other. 
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Speech at Chjiaign. Beply to Senator Douglaa. Populnv SoverslBnty. 

BO far as the Ropublican party ia concerned, if there be amy 
sueli thing, I protest that I neither know any thing of it, nor 
do I believe it I will, however, say — as I think this branch 
of the argument is lugged in — I would, before I leave it, 
state, for the benefit of those concerned, that one of those 
same Buchanan men did once tell me of a.n argument that ho 
made for his opposition to Judge Douglaa. He said that a 
friend of our Senator Douglas had been tallting to him, and 
had among otber things said to him : ' Why, you don't want 
to beat Douglas V ' Yes,' said he, ' I do want to beat bim, 
and I will tell you why. I believe his original Nebraska Bill 
was right in the abstract, but it was wrong in the time that it 
■was broaght forward. It was wrong in the applieation to a 
Territory in regard to which tbe question had been settled ; 
it was brought forward in, a time when nobody asked him ; it 
was tenderecl to the South when the South had not asked for 
it, but when they could not well refuse it ; and for this same 
reason he forced that question upon our party ; it has sunk 
tho best men all over the nation, everywhere ; and now when 
our President, struggling with the difficulties of this man's 
getting up, has reached the very hardest point to turn in tbe 
case, he deserts him, and I am for putting him where he will 
trouble us no more.' 

" Now, gentlemen, that is not my argument— that is not 
my argument at all. I have only been stating to you tho 
argument of a Buchanan man. You will judge if there is 
any force in it, 

"Popular sovereignty! everlasting popular sovereignty! 
Let us for a moment inquire into this vast matter of popular 
sovereignty. What is popular sovereignty f We recollect 
that in an early period in the history of this struggle, there 
was another name for the same thing — Squatter Sovereignty. 
It was not esaetly Popular Sovereignty, but Squatter Sover- 
eignty. What do those terms mean ? What do those terms 
mean when used now ? And vast credit is taken by our 
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friend, tie Judge, in regard to bis support of it, when he 
declares the last years of his life have beea, and all the future 
years of his life shall be, devoted to this matter of popular 
sovereignty. What is It ? Why it is the sovereignty of the 
people 1 What was Squatter Sovereignty ? I suppose if it 
had any significance at all it was the right of the people to 
govern themselves, to be sovereign in their own affairs while 
they were squatted down in a country not their own, while 
they had squatted on a Territory that did not belong to them, 
in the sense that a State belongs to the people who inhabit 
it — when it belonged to the nation — such right to govern 
themselves was called ' Squatter Sovereignty.' 

"Now 1 wish you to mark. What has become of that 
Squatter Sovereignty ? What has become of it ? Can you 
get any body to tell you now that the people of a Territory 
have any authority to govern themselves, in regard to this 
mooted question of slavery, before they form a State Consti- 
tution ? Ko such thing at all, although there is a general 
running Are, and althougb there has been a hurrah made in 
every speech on that side, assuming that policy had given 
the people of a Territory the right to govern themselves upon 
this question ; yet the point is dodged. To-day it has been 
decided — no more than a year ago it was decided by the 
Supremo Court of the United States, as is insisted upon to- 
day, that the people of a Territory have no right to exclude 
slavery from a Territory, that if any one man chooses to take 
slaves into a Territory, all of the rest of the people have no 
right to keep them out. This being so, and this decision 
being made one of the points that the Judge approved, and 
one in the approval of which he says he means to keep me 
down — put me down I should not say, for I have never been 
up. He says be is in favor of it, and sticks to it, and aspects 
to win his battle on that decision, which says that there is no 
such thing as Squatter Sovereignty ; but that any one man 
may take slaves into a Territory, and all the other men in the 
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Territory may be opposed to it, and yot by reason of the 
Constitution they caa aot prohibit it. When that is so, how 
much is left of this vast matter of Squatter Sovereignty 1 
should like to know ? [A Toice — ' It is all gone.'] 

" When we get hack, we get to the point of the right of the 
people to make a Constitution. Kansas was settled, for 
example, in 185i. It was a Territory yet, without having 
formed a Constitution, in a very regular way, for three years. 
Ail this time negro slavery could be takea in by any few 
mdividuals, and by that decision of the Supreme Coart, which 
the Judge approves, all the rest of the people can not keep il 
out ; but when they come to make a Constitution they may 
say they will not have slavery. But it is there ; they are 
obliged to tolerate it Some way, and all experience shows it 
will be so — for they will not take negro slaves and abso- 
lutely deprive the owners of them. All experience shows 
this to be so. All that space of time that runs from the 
beginning of the settlement of the Territory until there is 
sufBcieucy of people to make a State ' Constitution — all that 
portion of time popular sovereignty is given up. The seal 
is absolutely put down upon it by the Court decision, and 
Judge Douglas puts his on the top of that, yet he is appealing 
to the people to give him vast credit for his devotion to popu- 
lar sovereignty. 

" Again, when we get to the question of the right of the 
people to form a State Constitution as they please, to form it 
witb slavery or without slavery — if that is any thing new, I 
confess I don't know it. Has there ever been a time when 
any body said that any other than the people of a Territory 
itself should form a Constitution ? What is now in it that 
Judge Douglas should have fought several years of his life, 
and pledge himself to fight all the remaining years of his 
life for? Can Judge Douglas find any body on earth that 
said that any body else should form a Constitution for a 
people ? [A voice, 'Tos.'] Well, I should like you to name 
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him ; I sliould like to kDow who iie was. [Same voice, 
'John Calhoun.'] 

"No, Sir, I ncTer heard of even John Calboun saying such 
a thing. He insisted on the same priaciple as Judge Douglas ; 
but his mode of applying it in fact, was wrong. It is enough 
for my purpose to ask this crowd, when ever a Republican 
said any thing against it ? They never said any thing against 
it, but they have constantly spoken for it ; and whosoever will 
undertake to examine the platform, and the speeches of re- 
sponsible men of the party, and of irresponsible men, too, if 
you please, will be unable to find one word from anybody 
in the Bepublican ranks, opposed to that Popular Sovereignty 
which Judge Douglas thinks that he has invented, I suppose 
that Judge Douglas will claim in a little while, that he is the 
inventor of the idea that the people should govern them' 
selves; that nobody ever thought of such a thing until he 
brought it forward. We do remember, that in that old 
Declaration of Independence, it is said that ' We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in 
alienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and thi 
pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these rights, govern' 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.' There is the origin of 
the Popular Sovereignty Who, then, shall come in at this 
day and claim that he invented it" ? 

After referring, in appropriate terms, to the credit 
claimed by Douglas for defeating the Lecompton policy, Mr. 
Lincoln proceeds : 

" I defy you to show a printed resolution passed in a Demo- 
cratic meeting — I take it upon myself to defy any man to 
show a printed resolution of a Democratic meeting, large or 
small, in favor of Judge Trumbull, or any of the five to one 
Republican who beat the bill. Every thing must be for the 
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Democrats ! They did every thing, and the five to the ooe 
that really did the thing, they snuh over, and they do not 
seem to remember that they have an existence upon the face 
of the earth. 

" Gentlemen, I fear that I shall become tedious. I leave 
this branch of the subject to take hold of another. I take up 
that part of Judge Douglas's speech in which he respectfully 
attended to me, 

" Judge Douglas made two points upon my recent speech 
at Springfield. He says they are to be the issues of tliif 
paign. The first one of these points he bases upon the lan- 
guage in a speech which I delivered at SpringSeld, wliich 
believe I can quote correctly from memory. I said there th 
' we are now far on in the fifth year since a policy was iusti' 
tuted for the avowed object, and with the confident promise 
of putting an end to slavery agitation ; under the operation 
of that policy, that agitation had not only not ceased, but 
had constantly augmented, I believe it will not cease until a 
crisis shall have been reached and passed. A house divided 
against itself can not stand, I believe this Government can 
not endure permanently half slave and half free, I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved' — I am quoting from ray 
speech — ' I do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it 
will cease to be divided. It will come all one thing or the 
other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the spread 
of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the 
belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its ad- 
vocates will push it forward until it shall have become alika 
lawful in all the States, North as well as South.' 

"In this paragraph which I have quoted in your hearing, 
and to which I ask the attention of all, Judge Douglas thinks 
he discovers great political heresy. I want your attention 
particularly to what he has inferred from it. He says I am 
in favor of making all the States of this Union uniform in all 
their internal regulations ; that in all their domestic 
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I am in favor of making them entirely uniform. He draws 
this inference from the language I haTe quoted to you. He 
says that I am in favor of making war by the North upon the 
South for the extinction of slavery ; that I am also ia favor 
of inviting, as he expressea it, the South to a war upon the 
North, for the purpose of nationalizing slavery. Now, it ia 
singular enough, if you will carefully read that passage over, 
that I did not say that I was in favor of any thing in it. I 
only said what I espected would take place. I made a pre- 
diction only — it may have been a foolish one perhaps. I did 
liot even say that I desired that slavery should be put in 
course of altimate extinction. I do say so now, however, so 
there need be no longer any difficulty about that. It may be 
written down in the next speech. 

" Gentlemen, Judge Douglas informed you that this speech 
of mine was probably carefully prepared. I admit that it 
was. I am not mB,ster of language ; I have not a fine educa- 
tion ; I am not capable of entering into a disquisition upon 
dialects, as I believe you call it ; but I do not believe the lan- 
guage I employed bears any such construction as Judge 
Douglas puts upon it But I don't care about a quibble in 
regard to words. I know wbat I meant, and I will not 
leave this crowd in doubt, if I can explain it to them, what 
I really meant in the use of that paragraph. 

" I am not, in the first place, unaware that this Govern- 
ment has endured eighty-two years, iialf slave and half free. 
I know that. I am tolerably well acquainted with the history 
of the country, and I know that it has endured eighty-two 
years, half slave and half free. I believe — and that is what I 
meant to allude to there — I believe it has endured, because 
during all that time, until the introduction of the Nebraska 
bill, the public mind did rest all the time in the belief that 
slavery was in course of ultimate extinction. That was wbat 
gave ns the rest that we had through that period of eighty- 
two years ; at least, so I believe. I have always bated 
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slavery, I think, as much as any Abolitionist. I have been 
an Old Line Whig. I have always hated it, but I have 
always been quiet about it until this new era of the introduc- 
tion of the Kebraaka Bill began. I always believed that 
everybody was against it, and that it was in course of ultimate 
extinction. [Pointing to Mr. Browning, who stood near'by ;3 
Browning thought so; the great mass of the Kation have 
rested in the belief that slavery waa in the course of ultimate 
extinction. They had reason so to believe. 

" The adoption of the Constitution and its attendant history 
led the people to believe so ; and that such was the belief of 
the framers of the Constitution itself. Why did those old 
men, about the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
decree that slavery should not go into the new territory, 
where it had not already gone ? Why declare that within 
twenty years the African slave-trade, by which slaves are 
supplied, might be cut off by Congress ? Why were all these 
acts? I might enumerate more of such acts — but enough. 
What were they but a clear indication that the framers of the 
Constitution intended and expected the ultimate extinction of 
that institution ? And now, when I say, as I said in this 
speech that Judge Douglas has quoted from, when I say that 
I think the opponents of slavery will resist the further spread 
of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest with tho 
belief that it is in course of ultimate extinction, I only mean 
to say, that they will place it where the founders of thia 
Government (jriginally placed it. 

" I have said a hundred times, and I have no inclination to 
take it back, that I believe there is no right, and ought to be 
no inclination in the people of the free States to enter into 
the slave States, and to interfere with the question of slavery 
at all. I have said that always Judge Douglas has heard 
me say it — if not quite a hundred times, at least as good as a 
hundred times ; and when it is said that I am in favor of 
interfering with slavery where it exists, I know that it is 
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unwarranted by any tbing I Lavo evGr intended, and, as I 
believe, by any thing I hare ever said. If, by any means, I 
bave ever used language whicb conld fairly be so construed 
(as, however, I believe I never have), I now correct it. 

" So much, then, for the inference that Judge Douglas 
draws, that I am in favor of setting the sections at war with 
one another. I know that I never meant any such thing, and 
I believe that no fair mind can infer ajiy such thing from any 
thing I have ever said. 

" Now in relation to his inference that I am in favor of a 
general consolidation of all the local institutions of the various 
States. I will attend to that for a little while, and try to 
inquire, if I can, how on earth it conld be that any man conld 
draw such an inference from any thing I said. I have said, 
vory many times, in Judge Douglas's hearing, tbat no man 
believed more tbau I in the principle of self-government; 
that it lies at the bottom of all my ideas of just government, 
from beginning to end. 1 have denied that his use of that 
term applies properly. But for the thing itself, I deny that 
any man has over gone ahead of me in his devotion to the 
principle, whatever he may have done in efGciency in advo- 
cating it. I think that I have said it in your hearing — that 1 
believe each individual is naturally entitled to do as he pleases 
f and with the fruit of his labor, so far as it in no 
s with any other man's rights — that each com- 
munity, as a State, has a right to do exactly as it pleases 
with all the concerns within that State that interfere with the 
right of no other State, and that the General Government, 
upon principle, has no right to interfere with any thing other 
than that general class of things that does concern the whole. 
I have said that at all times. I have said as illustrations, 
that I do not believe in the right of Ilhnois to interfere with 
the cranberry laws of Indiana, the oyster laws of Virginia, or 
the liquor laws of Maine. I have said these things over and 
over again, and I repeat them here as my sentiments, . , 
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" So much then as to my diepoaition — my wish — to have 
all the State Legislatures blotted out, and to bave one con- 
solidated government, and a uniformity of domestic regula- 
tions in all the States ; by which I suppose it is meant, if we 
raise corn here, we must make sugar-cane grow here too, and 
we must make those which grow North grow in the South. 
All this I suppose he understands I am in favor of doing. 
Now, so mnch for all this nonsense — for I must call it so. 
The Judge can bave no issue with me oa a question of es- 
tablished uniformity in the domestic regulations of the States. 

"A little now on the other point — the Dred Scott decision.' 
Another of the issues he says that is to he made with me, is 
upon his devotion to the Dred Scott decision, and my opposi- 
tion to it. 

" I have expressed heretofore, and I now repeat my oppo- 
sition to the Dred Scott decision but I ihuuld be allowed to 
state the nature of that opposition and I ask your indulgence 
while I do so. What is fairly implied by the term Judge 
Douglas has used, ' resistance to the decision i" I do not 
resist it. If I wanted to take Dred Scott from his master, I 
would be interfering with property, and that terrible diffi- 
culty that Judge Douglas speaks of, of interfering with prop- 
erty would arise. But I am doing no such thing as that, but 
all that I am doing is refusing to obey it as a political rule. 
If I were in Congress, and a vote should come up on a 
question whether slavery should be prohibited in a new Ter- 
ritory, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, I would vote that 
it should. 

" That is wSiat I would do. Judge Douglas said last 
night, that before the decision he might advance his opinion, 
and it might be contrary to the decision when it was made; 
but afler it was made he would abide by it until it was re- 
versed. Jnst so ! We let this property abide by the de- 
cision, but we will try to reverse that decision. [Loud ap- 
plause.] We will try to put it where Judge Douglas will not 
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object, for he says he will obey it until it is reversed. Some- 
body has to reverse that decision, since it was made, and we 
mean to reverse it, and wo mean to do it peaceably. 

" What are the uses of decisions of courts ? They have 
two USDS. As rules of property they have two uses. First — 
tbey decide upon the question before the court. They decide 
in this case that Dred Scott is a slave, Nobody resists that 
Not only that, but they say to everybody else, that persons 
staodiiig just as Dred Scott stands, is as he is. That is, they 
say that when a question comes up upon another person, it 
will bo so decided again unless the court decides in another 
way, unless the court overrules its decision. Well, wo mean 
to do what we can to have the court decide the other way. 
Tiiat is one thing we mean to try to do. 

" The sacredness that Judge Douglas throws around this 
deoision, is a degree of sacrcdness that has never been before 
thrown around any other decision, I have never heard of 
such a thing. Why, decisions apparently contrary to that 
decision, or that good lawyers thought were contrary to that 
decision, have been made by that very court before. It is 
the first of the kind ; it is an astonisher in legal history. It is 
a new wonder of the world. It is based upon falsehoods in 
the main as to the facts — allegation of facts upon which it 
stands are not facts at all in many instances, and no decision 
made on any question — the first instance of a decision made 
under so many unfavorable circumstances — thus placed, has 
ever been held by the profession as law, and it has always 
needed confirmation before the lawyers regarded it as settled 
law. But Judge Douglas will havo it that all hands must 
take this extraordinary decision, made under these estraor- 
dinary circumstances, and give their vote in Congress in ac- 
cordance with it, yield to it and obey it in every possible 
sense. Circumstances alter cases. Do not gentlemen here 
remember the ease of that same Supreme Court, twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, deciding that a Nfttional Bank was Cou- 
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stitutional ? I ask, if somebody does not remember that a 
National Bank was declared to be Constitutional ? Sucb is 
tho truth, whether it be remembered or not. The Bank 
charter ran out, and a re-charter was granted by Congress. 
That ro-chartcr was laid before General Jackson. It was 
urged upon him, when he denied the Constitutionality of the 
Bank, that the Supreme Court had decided that it was Con- 
stitutional ; and that General Jackson then said that the 
Supreme Court had no right to lay down a. rule to govern a 
co-ordinate branch of the Gfovcmment, the members of which 
had sworn to support the Constitution — that each member 
had sworn to support that Constitution as he understood it. 
I will venture here to say, that I have heard Judge Douglas 
say that he approved of General Jackson for that act. 
What has now become of al! his tirade about ' resistance to 
the Supreme Court ?' * * 

"We were often — more than once, at least— in the course 
of Judge Douglas's speech last night, reminded that this 
Government was made for white men— that he believed it 
was made for white men. Well, that is putting it into 
& shape in which no one wants to deny it ; but the Judge 
then goes into his passion for drawing inferences that are not 
warranted. I protest, now, and forever, against that counter- 
feit logic which presumes that because I did not want a negro 
woman for a slave, I do necessarily want her for a wife. My 
understanding is that I need not have her for cither ; but, as 
God made us separate, we can leave one another alone, and 
do one another much good thereby. There are white men 
enough to marry all the white women, and enough black men 
to marry all the black women, and in God's name let them 
he so married. The Judge regales us with the terrible 
enormities that take place by the mixture of races ; that is the 
inferior race bears the superior down. Why, Judge, if you 
do not let thera get together in the Territories they won't mix 
there. 
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"Now, it happens that we meet together once every year, 
some time about the Fourth of July, for some reason or other. 
These Fourth of July gatherings I suppose have their uses. 
If yoH will indulge me, I will state what I suppose to be some 
of them. 

We are now a mighty nation ; we are thirty, or abou' 
thirty millions of people, and we own and inhabit about one- 
fifteenth part of the dry land of the whole earth. We run 
our memory back over the pages of history for about eighty- 
two years, and we discover tbat we were then a very 
people in point of numbers, vastly inferior to what we are 
now, with a vastly less extent of country, with vastly less of 
every thing we deem desirable amolig men — we look upon 
the change as exceedingly advantageous to us and to our 
posterity, and we fix upon something that happened away 
back, as in some way or other being connected with this rise 
of posterity. We find a race of men living in that day whom 
wo claim as our fathers and grandfathers ; they were iron 
men ; they fought for the principle that they were contending 
for ; and we understood that by what they then did it has 
followed that the degree of prosperity which we now enjoy 
has come to us. We hold this annual celebration to remind 
ourselves of all the good done in this process of time, of how 
it was done and who did it, and how we are historically cod- 
nected with it ; and we go from these meetings in better 
humor with ourselves — we feel more attached the one to the 
other, and more firmly bound to the country we inhabit. In 
everyway we are better men in the age, and race, and country 
in which we live, for these celebrations. But after we have 
done all this, we have not yet reached the whole. There is 
something else connected with it. We have, besides these — 
men descended by blood from our ancestors — those among us, 
perhaps, half our people, who are not descendants at all of 
these men ; they are men who have come from Europe — 
German, Irish, French, and Scandinavian — men that have 
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come from Europe themselves, or whose ancestors have come 
hither and settled here, fielding themselves oar equals in all 
things. If they look back through this history to trace their 
connection with those days by blood, they find they have 
none ; they cannot carry themselves back into that glorious 
epoch and make themselves feel that they are part of us ; but 
when they look through that old Declaration of Independence, 
they find that those old men say that 'we hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created equal,' and then 
they feel that that moral sentiment, taught on that day, evi- 
dences their relation to those men, that it is the father of all 
moral principle in them, and that they have a right to claim 
!t as though they were' blood of the blood and flesh of the 
flesh of the men who wrote that Declaration, and so they are. 
That is the electric cord in that Declaration that Iiuks the 
hearts of patriotic and liberty-loving men together, that will 
iink those patriotic hearts as long as the love of freedom 
existe in the minds of men thronghout the world. 

" !Now, sirs, for the purpose of squaring things with this 
idea of 'don't care if slavery is voted up or voted down,' for 
sustaining the Dred Scott decision, for holding that the Decla- 
r'ltion of Independence did not mean any thing at all, we have 
Judge Douglas giving his exposition of what the Declaration 
of Independence means, and we have him saying that the 
people of America are equal to the people of England. Ac- 
cording to his construction, you Germans are not connected 
witli it. Now I ask you in all soberness, if all these things, 
if indulged in, if ratified, if confirmed and indorsed, if taught 
to our children and repeated to them, do not tend to rub out 
the sentiment of liberty in the country, and to transform this 
Government into a government of some other form. These 
arguments that are made, that the inferior race are to be 
treated with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoy- 
ing; that as much is to he done for them as their condition 
will allow — what are these arguments ? They are the argu- 
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menta that Einga have matle for enslaving the people in all 
ages of the world. You will find that all ibe argnmonts in 
favor of King-craft were of this class ; they always bestrode 
the necks of the people, not that they wanted to do it, but 
because the people were better off for being ridden. That is 
their argument, and ttiis argument of the Judge is the same 
old serpent that says: You work, and I eat, you toil and I 
will enjoy the fruits of it. Turn it whatever way you will — 
whether it come from the mouth of a King, an excuse for 
enslaving the people of his country, or from the mouth of 
men of one race as a reason for enslaving the men of another 
race, it is all the same old serpent, and I hold if that course 
of argumentation that is made for the purpose of conviocing 
the public mind that we should not care about this, should be 
granted, it does not stop with the negro. I should like to 
koow if, taking this old Declaration of Independence, which 
declares that all men arc equal upon principle, you begiu 
making exceptions to it, where you will stop ? If one man 
says it does not mean a negro, why not another say it does 
not mean some other man? If that declaration is not the 
truth, let us get the statute book, in which we find it, and 
tear it out 1 Who is so bold as to do it ? If it is not true, 
let us tear it out ! [cries of ' no, no,'] ; let ua stick to it then ; 
let us stand firmly by it then. 

" It may be argued that there are certain conditions that 
make necessities and impose them upon us, and to the extent 
that a necessity is imposed upon a man, he must submit to it. 
I think that was the condition in which we found ourselves 
when we established this Government. We had slaves among 
us ; we could not get our Constitution unless we permitted 
them to remain in slavery ; we could not secure the good we 
did secure if we grasped for more ; and having, by necessity, 
submitted to that much, it does not destroy the principle that 
is the charter of our liberties. Let that charter stand as our 
standard. 
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" My friend has said to me tliat I am a poor hand to quote 
Scripture. I will try it again, however. It is said in one of 
the admonitions of our Lord : ' As your Father in heaven ia 
perfect, be ye also perfect.' The Saviour, I suppose, did not 
expect that any human creature coald be perfect as the Father 
in Heaven ; but He said ; ' As your Father in Heaven is per- 
fect, he ye also perfect.' He set that up as a standard, and 
he who did most toward reaching that standard, attained the 
highest degree of moral perfection. So I say in relation to 
the principle that all men are created equal, let it be as nearly 
reached as we can. If we cannot give freedom to every crea- 
ture, let us do nothing that will impose slavery upon any 
other creature. Let tis then turn this Government back into 
the channel in which the framers of the Constitution orig- 
inally placed it. Let us stand firmly by each other. If we 
do not do so we are turning in the contrary direction, that 
our friend Judge Douglas proposes — not intentionally — as 
working in the traeea tends to make this one universal slave 
nation. He is one that runs in that direction, and as such I 
resist him. 

" My friends, I have detained you about as loDg as I de- 
sired to do, and I have only to say, let us discard all this 
quibbling about this man and the other man — this race and 
that race and the other race being inferior, and therefore they 
must be placed in an inferior po&ition — discarding our stand- 
ard that we have left us. Let us discard all these things, 
and unite as one people throughout this land, until we shall 
once more stand up declaring that all men are created equal. 

" My friends, I could not, without launching off upon some 
new topic, which would detain you tog long, continue to-night. 
I thank you for this most extensive audience that you have 
furnished me to-night. I leave you, hoping that the lamp of 
liberty wil! bnm in your bosoms until there shall no longer 
be a doubt that all men are created free and equal." 
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OPENraG PASSAGES OF HIS SPEECH AT FREEPORT. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen: — Oa Satardaj last, Judge 
Douglas acd myself first mot in public discussion. He spoke 
one hour, 1 an hour aad a half, and he replied for half an 
hour. The order is now reversed. I am to speak an hour, 
he an hour and a half, and then I am to reply for half aa 
hour. I propose to devote myself during the first hour to 
the scope of what was brought within the range of his half- 
hour speech at Ottawa. Of course there was brought within 
the scope of that half-hour's speech something of his own 
opening speech. In tho course of that opening argument 
Judge Douglas proposed to me seven distinct interrogatories. 
In my speech of an Lour and a half, 1 attended to some other 
parts of his speech, and incidentally, as I thought, answered 
one of the interrogatories then. I then distinctly intimated 
to him that I woald answer the rest of his interrogatories on 
condition only that he should agree to answer as many for 
me. He made no intimation at the time of the proposition, 
nor did he in his reply allude at all to that suggestion of mine, 
I do him no injustice in saying that ho occupied at least half 
of his reply in dealing with mo as though I had refused to 
answer his interrogatories. I now propose that I will answer 
any of the interrogatories, upon condition that he will answer 
questions from me not exceeding the same number. I give 
him an opportunity to respond. The judge remains silent. 
I now say that I will aniwer his interrogatories, whether he 
answers mine or not ; and that after I have dono so, I shall 
propound mine to him. 

"I have supposed myself, since the organisiation of the 
Republican party at Bloomington, in May, 1856, bound as a 
party man by the platforms of the party, then and since. If 
in any interrogatories which I =hall answer. I go bi'yond the 
scope of what is within these platf'orm^i, it will be perceived 
that no one is responsible but myself. 
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"Having said thus mucb, I will teke up the judge's inter- 
rogatories as I find them printed in the Chicago Times, and 
answer them serialiTH. In order that there may be no mis- 
take about it, I have copied the interrogatories in writing, 
and also my answers to them. The first one of these inter- 
rogatories is in these words : 

Question 1. "'I desire to know whether Lincoln to-day 
stands, as he did in 1854, in favor of the unconditiooal repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave law f 

Answer. " I do not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of 
the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Stave law. 

Q. 2. '"I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged 
to-day, as he did in 1854, against the admission of any more 
slave States into the TJnion, even if the people want them ?' 

A. " I do not now, nor ever did, stand pledged against the 
admission of any more slave States into the Union. 

Q. 3. " ' I want to know whether he stands pledged against 
the admission, of a new State into the TJnion with such a Con- 
stitution as the people of that State may see fit to make ?' 

A. " I do not stand pledged against the admission of a new 
State into the Union, with such a Constitution as the people 
of that State may see fit to make. 

Q. 4. " ' I want to know whether he stands to-day pledged 
to the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia ?' 

A. "I do not stand to-day pledged to the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Q. 5. '"I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged 
to the prohibition of the slave-trade between the different 
States V 

A. "I do not stand pledged to the prohibition of the slave- 
trade between the different States. 

Q. 6. "'I desire to know whether he stands pledged to 
prohibit slavery in all the Territories of the United States, 
:North as well as South of the Missouri Compromise line ?' 

A. " I am impliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a belief 
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in the right and dviy of Congresa to prohibit slavery in all 
the United States Territories. 

Q. 7. " ' I desire him to answer whether he is opposed to 
the acquisition of any new territory unless slavery is first pro- 
hibited therein V 

A. " I am not generally opposed to honest acquisition of 
territory ; and, in any given case, I would or would not 
oppose such acqaisition, accordingly as I might think such 
acquisition would or would not agitate the slavery qnestion 
among ourselves, 

" Now, my friends, it will be perceived upon an examina- 
tioii of these qncstions and answers, that so far I have only 
answered that I was not pledged to this, that or the other. 
The judge has not framed his interrogatories to ask me any 
thing more than this, and I have answered in strict accord- 
ance with the interrogatories, and have answered truly that 
I am not pledged at all upon any of the points to which I 
have answered. But I am not disposed to hang upon the 
exact form of his interrogatory. I am rather disposed to take 
up at least some of these questions, and state what I really 
think upon them. 

"As to the first one, in regard to the Fugitive Slave law, I 
have never hesitated to say, and I do not now hesitate to say, 
that I think, under the Constitution of the United States, the 
people of the Southern States are entitled to a Congressional 
Slave law. Having said that, I have had nothing to say in 
regard to the existing Fugitive Slave law, further than that I 
think it should have been framed so as to be free from some 
of the objections that pertain to it, without lessening its 
fffieiency. And inasmuch as we are not now in an agitation 
in regard to an alteration or modificatioa of that law, I would 
not he the man to introduce it as a new subject of agitatiori 
upon the general question of slavery, 

" In regard to the other question, of whether I am pledged 
to the admission of any more Slave States into the Union, I 
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state to you very fi'ankly that I would be exceediDgly sorry 
ever to be put in a position of having to pass upon that ques- 
tion. I should be exceedingly glad to know that there would 
never be another siave State admitted into the Union ; but 
I must add, that if slavery shall be kept out of the Territories 
during the Territorial existence of any one given Territory, 
and then the people shall, having a fair chance and a clear 
field, when they come to adopt the Constitution, do such an 
extraordinary thing as to adopt a slave Constitution, unin- 
fluenced by tbe actual presence of the institution among them, 
I see no alternative if we own the country, hut to admit them 
into the Union. 

"The third interrogatory is answered by the answer to the 
second, it being, as I conceive, tbe same as the second. 

" The fourth one is in regard to tbe abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. In relation to that, I have my mind 
very distinctly made up. I should be exceedingly glad to see 
slavery abolished in the District of Columbia. I heiieve that 
Congress possesses the constitutional power to abolish it. 
Yet as a member of Congress, I should not with my present 
views, be in favor of endeavoring to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia unless it would he upon these conditions : 
First, that the abolition should be gradual, stoonii that it 
should be on a vote of the majority of qualified voters in tho 
District; and third that compensation should be made to 
unwilling ownore With these three condition'- I confess I 
would he exceedingly glad to see CongietiS abolish slavery in 
the District of Ci lumhia and in the language of Henry 
Clay, 'sweep from our Capital that foul blut upon our 
nation.' 

" In regard to the fifth interrogatory, I must say here, that 
as to the question of the abolition of the slave-trade between 
the different States, I can truly answer, as I have, that I am 
pledged to nothing about it. It is a subject to which I have 
not given that mature consideration that would make me feel 
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autborized to stato a position bo as to hold myself entirely 
bound by it. In other words, that question has never been 
prominently enough before me to induce me to investigate 
whether we really have the Constitutional power to do it. I 
could investigate it if I had sufBcient time to bring myself to 
a conclusion upon that subject; but I have not done so, and 
I say so frankly to you here, and to Judge Douglas. I must 
say, however, that if I should be of opinion that Congress 
does possess the Constitutional power to abolish slave-trad- 
ing among the different States, I should still not be in favor 
of the exercise of that power unless upon some conservative 
principle as I conceive H, akin to what I have said in relation 
to the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

" My answer as to whether I desire that slavery should be 
prohibited in all Territories of the Tlnited States, is full and 
explicit within itself, and can not be made clearer by any 
comments of mine. So I suppose in regard to the question 
whether I am opposed to the acquisition of anymore territory 
unless slavery is first prohibited therein, my answer is such 
that I could add nothing by way of illu.'^tration, or making 
myself better understood, than the answer which I have 
placed in writing. 

"Now in all this, the judge has me, and he has me on the 
record. I suppose he had flattered himself that I was really 
entertaining one set of opinions for one place and another spt 
for another place — that I was afraid to say at one place what 
I uttered at another. What I am saying here I suppose I 
say to a vast audience as strongly tending to Abolitionism as 
any audience in the State of Illinois,' and I believe I am 
saymg that which, if it would be offensive to any persous 
and render them enemies to myself, would be offeasi\ o to 
persons in this audience." 
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LETTER TO GENERAL McCLELLAN. 

"Washinoton, April 9, 1863. 

"My Dear Sir: Yourdispatches.compIaiQiDg that you are 
not properly sustained, while they do not offend me, do pain 
me very much. 

" Bienker's division was withdrawn from you before you left 
here, and you know the pressure under which T did it, and, as 
I thought, acquiesced in it — certainly not without reluc- 
tance. 

"After you left, I ascertained that less than twenty thou- 
sand unorganized mea, without a single field battery, were 
all you designed to be left for the defence of Washington and 
Manassas Junction, and part of this even was to go to Gen. 
Hooker's old position. General Banks' corps, once designated 
for Manassas Junction, was diverted and tied up on the line 
of Winchester and Strasburgb, and could not leave it without 
again exposing the Upper Potomac and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. This preseated, or would present, when 
McDowell and Sumner should be gone, a great temptation to 
the enemy to turn back from the Rappahannock and sack 
Washington. My explicit order that Washington should, by 
the judgment of all the commanders of army corps, be 
left entirely secui'e, had been neglected, It was precisely 
this that drove me to detain McDowell. 

" I do not forget that I was satisfied with your arrangement 
to leave Banks at Manassas Junction : but when that arrange- 
ment was broken up, and nothing was substituted for it, of 
course I was constrained to auhstitute something for it myself. 
And allow me to ask, do you really think I should permit 
the line from Richmond, via Manassas Junction, to this city, 
to be entirely open, except what resistance could be presented 
by less than twenty thousand unorganized troops ? This is 
a question which the country will not allow me to evade. 
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Letter ta Geu. McCLelkc. His Manageoieat Critlctsed. 

" There is a curious mystery about tlie number of troops 
now with you. When I telegraphed joti on the 6th, saying 
you had over a hundred thousanci with you, I had just obtained 
from the Secretary of War a statement taken, as he said, from 
your own returns, making one hundred and eight thousand 
then with you and en route to you. You say you will have 
but eighty-five thonsaad when all en route to you shall have 
reached you. How can the discrepancy of twenty-three 
thousand be accounted for ? 

"As to General Wool's command, I understand it is doing 
for you precisely what a like number of your own would have 
to do if that command was away. 

"I suppose the whole force which has gone forward for 
you is with you by this time. And if so, I think it is the 
precise time for you to strike a blow. By delay, the enemy 
will relatively gain upon you — that is, he will gain faster by 
fortifications and reinforcement than yon can by reinforce- 
ments alone. And once more let me tell you, it is indispen- 
sable to you that you strike a blow. I am powerless to help 
this. Tou will do me the justice to remember I always in- 
sisted that going down the bay In search of a field, instead of 
fighting at or near Manassas, was only shifting, and not sur- 
mounting a difficulty ; that we would find the same enemy, 
and the same or equal intrenchments, at either place. The 
country will not fail to note, is now noting, that the present 
hesitation to move upon an intrenched enemy is but the story 
of Manassas repeated. 

" I beg to assure you that I have never written you or 
spoken to you in greater kindness of feeling than now, nor 
with a fuller purpose to sustain you, so far as, in my most 
anxious judgment, I eon.'^istently can. But yon must act. 

" Tours, very truly, 
"Maj.-Gen. McClellan." A. Lincoln. 
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"Executive Mansion, Washington, May 27. 1863. 
"Gen. J. M. Schofield — Dear Sir: Having removed 
Gen. Curtis and assigned you to the command of the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, I think it may he of some advantage to 
me to state to you why I did it. I did not remove Gen. 
Curtis because of my full conviction that he had done wrong 
by commission or omission. I did it because of a conviction 
in my mind that the Union men of Missouri, constituting, 
when united, a vast majority of the people. Lave entored into 
a pestilent, factious quarrel among themselves, Cfen. Curtis, 
perhaps not of choice, being the head of one faction, and 
Gov. Gamble that of the other. After months of labor to re- 
concile the difficulty, it seemed to grow worse and worse, 
until I felt it my duty to break it up somehow, and as I 
could not remove Gov. Gamble, I had to remove Gen. Curtis, 
Now tiiat you are in the position, I wish you to undo nothing 
merely because Gen. Curtis or Gov. Gamble did it, but to 
exercise your own judgment, and do right for the public in- 
terest. Let your military measures be strong enough to 
repel the iuvaders and keep the peace, and not so strong as 
to unnecessarily harass and persecute the people. It is a 
difBcalt role, and so much more will be the honor if you per- 
form it well. If both factions, or neither, shall abuse you, 
you will probably be about right. Beware of being assailed 
by one aud praised by the other. 

■' Yours, truly, A. Lincoln." 



THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN CALLED FOR. 

" Whereas, -The term of service of part of the volunteer 
forces of the United States will expire during the comiug 
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year; and whereas, ia addition to the men raised by the 
present draft, it is deemed expedient to call ont three hundred 
thonsand volunt«ers, to serve for three years or the war — not, 
however, exceeding three years. 

" Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy thereof, and of the militia of the several States when 
called into actual service, do issue this my proclamation, 
calling upon the Governors of the different States to raise and 
have enlisted into the TTaited States service, for the various 
companies and regiments in the field from their respective 
States, their quotas of three hundred thousand men, 

"I further proclaim that all the volunteers thus called ont 
and duly enlisted shall receive advance pay, premium and 
honnty, as heretofore communicated to the Governors of 
Statos by the War Department, through the Provost- Marshal 
General's office, by special letters. 

" I further proclaim that all volunteers received under this 
call, as well as all others not heretofore credited, shall he duly 
credited and deducted from the quotas established for the 
next draft. 

" I further proclaim that, if any State shall fail to raise the 
qnota assigned to it by the War Department under this call ; 
then a draft for the deficiency iii said quota shall be made in 
said State, or on the districts of said State, for their due pro- 
portion of said quota, and the said draft shall commence on 
the fifth day of January, 18G4. 

"And I further proclaim that nothing in this proclamation 
shall interfere with existing orders, or with those which may 
be issued for the present draft in the Statos where it is now 
in progress or where it has not yet been commenced. 

" The qoutas of the States and districts will be assigned by 
the War Department, through the Provost- Marshal Geaeral's 
office, due regard being had for the men heretofore furnished, 
r by volunteering or drafting, and the recruiting will 
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be coaducted in accordance witb such instructions as have 
been or may be issued by that department. 

" In issuing this proclamation I address myself not only to 
the (Jovernors of the several States, but also to the good and 
loyal people thereof, invoking them to lend their cheerful, 
willing aud effective aid to the measures thus adopted, with a 
view to reiaforce our victorious armies now in the field and 
bring our needful military operations to a prosperous end, 
thus closing forerer the fountains of sedition and civil war. 

" In witness whereof I have hereunto set my Land and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

" Done at the city of Washington, this seventeenth day of 
October, in tbo year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, and of the independence of the United States 
the eighty-eighth. 

" By the President : "Abraham LiNCOtN. 

" Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State." 



"Executive Mansion, Washington, December 23, 18G3. 

" I have just looked over a petition signed by some three 
dozen citizens of St. Louis, aod their accompanying letters, 
one by yourself, one by a Mr. Nathan Ranney, and one by a 
Mr. John D. Coalter, the whole relating to the Rev. Dr. 
McPheeters. The petition prays, in the name of justice and 
mercy, that I will restore Dr. McPheeters to all his ecclesias- 
tical rights. 

" This gives no intimation as to what ecclesiastica! rights 
are withdrawn. Your letter states that Provost Marshal 
Dick, about a year ago, ordered the arrest of Dr. McPheeters, 
pastor of the Vine-street Church, prohibited him from offici- 
ating, and placed the management of affairs of the church out 
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of the control of the choaoa trustees ; and near the close you 
state that a certain course 'would insure his release.' Mr. 
Raneey's letter says : ' Dr. Samuel McPheeters is enjoying 
all tlie rights of a civilian, but can not preach the gospel I' 
Mr. Coalter, in his letter, asks ; ' Is it not a strange illustra- 
tion of the condition of things, that the question who shall be 
allowed to preach in a church in St. Louis shall be decided by 
the President of the United States ?' 

" Now, all this sounds very strangely ; and, withal, a little 
as if you gentlemen making the application do not understand 
the case alike — one aflrming that this doctor is enjoying all 
the rights of a civilian, and another pointing out to me what 
will secure his release / On the second of January last, I 
wrote to Gen. Curtis in relation to Mr. Dick's order upon Dr. 
MePbeeters ; and, as I suppose the Doctor is enjoying all the 
rights of a civilian, I only quote that part of the letter which 
relates to the chnrch. It was as follows : ' But I must add 
that the United States Crovemmcnt must not, as by this order, 
undertake to run the churches. When an individual, in a 
church or oat of it, becomes dangerous to the public interest, 
he mast be checked; but the churches, as such, must take 
care of themselves. It will not do for the United States to 
appoint trustees, supervisors, or other agents for the churches, ' 

" This letter going to Gen. Curtis, then in command, I 
supposed, of course, it was obeyed, especially as I heard no 
farther complaint from Dr. Mc. or Lis friends for nearly an 
entire year. I have never interfered, nor thought of interfer- 
ing, as to who shall or shall not preach in any church ; nor 
have I knowingly or helievingly tolerated any one else to 
interfere by my authority. If any one is so interfering by 
color of my authority, I would like to have it specifically 
made known to me. 

" If, after all, what is now sought is to have me put Dr. 
Mc. back over the heads of a majority of his own congrega- 
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tion, that, too, will bo declined. I will not have control of 
any church on any side, A. Lincoln." 



AN ELECTION ORDERED IN THE STATE OF ARKANSAS. 

"Executive Mansion, Washington, January 20, 1864. 
" Maj. Gbn. StebijE : Sundry citizens of the State of Ar- 
kansas petition me that an election may be held in that State, 
at which to elect a Governor ; that it bo assumed at that 
election, and henceforward, that the Constitution and laws of 
the State, as before the rebellion, are in full force, except that 
the Constitution is so modified as to declare that there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except in the 
punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted ; that the General assembly may make such provi- 
sions for the freed people as shall recognize and declare their 
pennanent freedom, and provide for their education, and which 
may jet be construed as a temporary arrangement, suitable 
to their condition as a laboring, landless, and homeless class ; 
that said election shall be held on the 28th of March, 18G4, at 
all the usual places of the State, or all such as voters may 
attend for that purpose ; that the voters attending at 8 o'clock 
in the morning of said day may choose judges and clerks of 
election for such purpose ; that all persons qualiSed by said 
Constitution and laws, and taking the oath presented in the 
President's proclamation of December 8, 1863, either before 
or at the election, and none others, may be voters ; that ea«h 
set of judges and clerks may make returns directly to you on 
or before the — th day of — — next ; that in all other respect? 
said election may be conducted according to said Constitution 
and laws ; that on receipt of said returns, when five thousand 
four hundred and six votes shall have been cast, yoo can re- 
ceive said votes and ascertain all who shall thereby appear to 
have been elected ; that on the — day of next, all persons 
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so appearing to have been elected, who shall appear before 
you at Little Eock, and take the oath, to be by you severally 
administered, to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and said modified Constitution of the State of Arkan- 
sas, may be declared by you qualified and empowered to 
immediately enter upon the duties of the offices to which they 
shall have been respectively elected. 

" Yoa will please order an election to take place on the 
2Stb of March, 1^64, and returns to be made in fifteen days 
thereafter. A. Lincoln." 

Later, the Pre&iUent wrote the following letter : 

" William Fishback, Esq. : When I flsed a plan for an 
election in Arkansas, I did it in ignorance that your Conven- 
tion was at the same work. Since I learned the latter fact, I 
have been constantly trying to yield my plan to theii's. I 
have sent two letters to Gen. Steele, and three or four dis- 
patches to you and others, saying that he (Gen. Steele) must 
be master, but that it will probably be best for him to keep 
the Convention on its own plan. Some single mind must be 
master, else there will be no agreement on any thing ; and 
Gen. Steele, commanding the military, and being on the 
ground, is the best man to be that master. Even now citizens 
are telegraphing me to postpone the election to a later day 
than either fixed by the Convention or me. This discord 
must be silenced. A. Lincoln." 



CALL FOK FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN. 

"Whereas, By the Act approved Julyi, 1864, entitled 'An 
Act further to regulate and provide for the enrolling and call- 
ing out the S'ational Forces, and for other purposes,' it is pro- 
vided that the President of the United States may, at his 
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discretion, at aay time hereafter, call for any number of men 
as volunteers, for the respective terms of one, two, or three 
years, for military service, and ' that in case the quota, or any 
part thereof, of any town, township, ward of a city, precinct, 
or election district, or of a county not so subdivided, shall not 
be filled within the space of fifty days after such call, then the 
President shall immediately order a draft for one year to fill 
such quota, or any part thereof, which may be unfilled.' 

"And whereas, The new enrollment heretofore ordered is 
so far completed as that the aforementioned Act of Congress 
may now be put in operation for recruiting and keeping up 
the strength of the armies in the field, for garrisons, and such 
military operations as may be required for the purpose of 
suppressing the rebellion and restoring the authority of the 
United States Government in the insurgent States : 

" Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do issue this, my call, for five hundred thou- 
sand volunteers for the military service ; provided, neverthe- 
less, that all credits which may be established under Section 
Eight of the aforesaid Act, on account of persons who have 
entered the nava] service during the present Rebellion, and 
by credits for men furnished to the military service in excess 
of calls heretofore made for volunteers, will be accepted under 
this call for one, two, or three years, as they may elect, and 
will be entitled to the bounty provided by the law for the 
period of service for which they enlist. 

"And I hereby proclaim, order, and direct, that immedi- 
ately after the fifth day of September, 1864, being fifty days 
from the date of this call, a draft for troops to serve for one 
year, shall be held in every town, township, ward of a city, 
precinct, election district, or a county not so subdivided, to 
fill the quota which shall be assigned to it under this call, or 
any part thereof which may be unfilled by volunteers on the 
said fifth day of September, 1864. 

" In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
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caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. Done at 
the city of Washington, this eighteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, 
and of the independence of the United States the eighty-ninth. 

" By the President : Abraham Lincoln. 

"William H. Seward, Secretary of State." 



LEl'TER TO MRS. GURNEY. 

This letter was written by the President prior to his re- 
election to Mrs. Eliza P. Guracy, an American lady, the 
widow of the late well-known Friend and philanthropist, 
Joseph John Gurney, one of the wealthiest bankers of 
London. 

" My Esteemed Friend : I have not forgotten, probably 
never shall forget, the very impressive occasion when your 
self and friends visited me on a Sabbath forenoon two years 
ago. Nor had your kind letter, written nearly a year later, 
ever been forgotten. In all it has been your purpose to 
strengthen my reliance in God. I am much indebted to the 
good Christian people of the country for their constant prayers 
and consolations, and to no one of them more than to your- 
self The purposes of the Almighty are perfect and must 
prevail, though we erring mortals may fail to accurately per- 
ceive them in advance. We hoped for a happy termination 
of this terrible war, long before this, but God knows best, 
and bas ruled otherwise. We shall yet acknowledge His 
wisdom and oar own errors therein ; meanwhile we must 
work earnestly in the best lights He gives us, trusting that 
BO working still conduces to the great ends He ordains. 
Surely, He intends some great good to follow this mighty 
convulsion which no mortal could make, and no mortal 
could stay. 
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